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PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 



THEMISTOCLES. 

XH£ family, of Themistocles was too obscure to 
niiise him to distinction. He was the son of Neo- 
cles, an inferior citizen of Athens, of the ward of 
Phrear, and the tribe of Leontis. By his mother's 
side, he is said to hare been illegitimate* according 
to the following verses : 

Though bora in Thrace, Abrotonon my name. 
My son enrols me in the lists of fame, 
The great Themistocles. 

Yet Phanias writes, that the mother of Themistocles 
was of Caria, not of Thrace, and that her name was 
not Abrotonon but Euterpe. Neanthes mentions 
Halicarnassus as the city to which she belonged. 
But be that as it may, when all the illegitimate youth 
assembled at Cynosarges, in the wrestUng ring dedi* 
Gated to Hercules, without the gates, which was 
appointed for that purpose, because Hercules him- 

* It was a law at Athens, that every citizen who had a fo- 
reigner to his mother should be deemed a bastard, though 
born in wedlock, and should consequently be incapable of ia« 
herittng his father's estate. 
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2 PLUTARCH'S UVE». 

self was not altogether of divine extractipii, but had 
a mortal for his mother ; Themistocles found means 
to persuade some of the young noblemen to go to 
Cynosarges, and take their exercise with him. This 
was an ingenious contrivance to take away the dis- 
tinction beti^een the illegitimate pr aliens, and the 
legitimate, whose parents were both Athenians. It 
is plain, however, that he was related to thje^ house 
of the Lycomedae * ; for Simonides informs us^j;4h.at 
when a chapel of that family in the ward of Ph^^lje, 
where the mysteries of Ceres used to be c^M^rate^, 
was burned down by the barbarians, Themistocles 
rebuilt it, and adorned it with pictures. ••• ir* >': • .. 
It appears^ that, when a boy, he was fiiirpf ItpjS^t" 
and fire, quick of apprehension, naturally in^Ijjfed^^tt^'-. 
bold attempts, and likely to make a great state%^md,)ilbl^ 
His hours of leisure and vacation he spent npt,JiK'Q-- 
other boys, in idleness and play ; but.he waa l^lLWq^s 
inventing and composing declamations ; dije^&u}>j^s' 
of which were either the impeachment or defence :of 
some of his schoolfellows: So that his master wbufd 
often say, " Boy, you will be nothing common* pt-- 
indifferent : You will either be a blessing of a cur^e 
to the community." As for moral philosophy, and 
the polite arts, he learned them but slowly, and with 
little satisfaction ; but instructions in political know^ 
ledge, and the administration of public affairs, he re- 
ceived with an attention above bis years ; because 
they suited bis genius. When, therefore, he was 
laughed at, long after, in company where free scope 
was ^iven to- raillery, by persons who passed as 
more accomplished in what was called genteel breed- 
ing, he was obliged to answer them with some as- 

* The Lycomedte were a family in Athens, -who (according 
to Pansanias) had the care of the sacrifices offered t6 Ceres $ 
and in that chapel which Theseus rebiiilti initiations and other 
mysteries were celebrated. 
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perity :* '' lis trae I never learned how to tune a barp, 
or. play upon a late, but I know how to raise a small 
an4 inconsiderable city to glory and greatness." 

Stesimbrotus, indeed, informs us, that Themisto- 
cles studied natural philosophy, both under Anax- ' 
agoras and Melissus. But in this he errs against 
chronology*. For whbn Pericles, who was much 
younger than Themistocles, besieged Samos, Me- 
lissus defended it, and Anaxagoras lived with Peri- 
cles. Those seem to deserve more attention who 
say, that Themistocles was a follower of Mnesi- 
^phiins the Phrearian, who was neither orator nor 
natural philosopher^ but a professor of what was then 
• called wisdom f, which consisted in a knowledge of 
tiie arts of government, and the practical part of po- 
litical prudence. This was a sect formed upon the 
principles of Solon t, and descending in sUccession 
from him ; but when the science of government came 
to be mixed with forensic arts, and passed from ac- 
tion to mere words, its professors, instead of sages 
were called sophists §. Themistocles, however, was 

• Analtagora*) was born in the first year of the TOth olym* 
piad ; Themistocles won the battle of Salamis the first year of 
the 75tli olympiad ; and Melissus defended Sanos against Pe- 
ricles the last year of the 84th olympiad. Themistocles, there- ' 
fore, could neither study under Anaxagoras, whd was only 
twenty years old when that general gained the battle of Sala^ 
mis, nor yet under Melissus, who did not begin to flourish till 
36 years after that battle. 

f The first sages were in reality great politicians, who gave 
rules and precepts for the government of communities. Thal^ 
was the first who carried his speculations into physics. 

} During the space of about a hundred or a hundred and 
twenty years. 

^ The Sophists were rather rhetoricians than philosophers, 

skilled in words, but superficial in knowledge, as Diogenes 

Laertius informs us. Protagoras, #ho flourished about the 

' 84th olympiad, a little before tiie birth of Plato, was the 

^ first who had the appellation of SopMift^ But Socrates, who 

.*. Was more conversant in morality than ia politics, physics, ^r 



'^fectures of Mpesiphilus^/^'f "^ .*- \ *' \ '* •' '/* :'^V 

, in tbe first salH^s o(' yoilthjfw^TTOS irr^^lar-M^ 

iinsteady ; as he foUowe4'his.6wii'dispfefiitibjn, witlA- 

' out any moral te^traintsl /He jived jh lextredcies, anV( 
those extremes wer6 often of the wpr^t kiiid,*. Butr 
he seem^ to apologize for thi? aft^xwx^r^ls, wh^n He' 
observed, that fAe iotWe»f coft* inalU the begf hiorses^. 
when tJu^ cfmett^'be^ property' 1^ and' nkti^^edJi 
The stories; however, -Which; sotne tell u^Apf.hi^-t" 
faUi^r's disinheriting fatin'^ and his motber'6 l^yiif^^: 

. violent hands upon herself, b^caus^ she c^tildi f^?t>«!. 
bear the thoughts. of her Ison'sipfamy, seem !^ld*jb»*i^ 
•quite fictitious. Others, on the contrary, . sa^, tlkHfr?* . 
his father, to dissuade hSin from accepting any ttfu^jlji^ ^ * 

.^.employment, showed him som6 61d-gaHeys4li|kVl%>*'/;: 

• worn out and neglected oh the sea shore, jiist as| iberj-' 
populace neglect their leaders, when they .have-, fiov'^ 

• farther service for them. •■••> :'...;■. 

Themistocles had an early and violent incHRatipnl^ 
for public business, and was so strongly smitten^ith - 
the love of glory, with an ambition of the highjesiT.V 
. station, that he involved himself in troublesome •' 
quarrels with persons of the first rank and influence '• 
' in the state, particularly with Aristides the «rpa-, of 
Lysimachus, who always opposed him* Their en- 

rhetoric, and who was desirous to improve the world rather ^ ■ 
' in practice than in theory, modestly toi>k the name* of Philo- 
, sophos, i. e. a lover of wisdoniy and taot that of. Sbphes, i'l e. a • • 

sage or wise man, 

* Idomeneus says, that one mornib^ Themistocles harnessed ..'. 

four naked courtezans in achariot^ and' made them draw htm' • 

across the CeramicuH in the sight/«of -all the people, who were -^. 

there assembled ;' and that ata tri&e when the Athenians were . t, . 

perfect strangers to '.'debauchery, either in wine or |iroiilen.'.,;^,V 

But if that vice wcsthen so littte fLQo?m in Athens, how could"*/'* ; 
' there be found four^pfo^titutes impudent enough to be exjiDsed '^^' 

Mj that manner?. '.. >. , * ' • •7,^. 
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mity began early, but the cause, as Ariston the phi- 
losopher relates, was nothing more than their regard 
for Ptesileus of Teos. After this, their disputes 
continued about public affairs ; and the dissimilarity 
of their lives and manners naturally added to it. 
Aristides was of a mild tamper and of great pro- 
bity. He managed the concerns of governmentVitb 
in&xible justice^ not with a view to ingratiate him- 
self with the people, or to promote his own glory, 
but solely for the adyantage and safety of the state. 
He was, therefore, necessarily obliged to oppose 
Tbemistocles, and to prevent his promotion, because 
he frequently put the people upon unwarrantable en- 
terprises, and was ambitious of introducing great in- 
novations. Indeed, Tbemistocles was so carried 
away with the love of glory, so immoderately de- 
sirous of distinguishing himself by some great ac- 
tion, that, though he was very young when the bat- 
tle of Marathon was fought,^ and when the general- 
ship of Miltiades was every where extolled, yet 
even then he was observed to keep much alone, to 
be very pensive, to watch whole nights, and not to 
attend the usual entertainments: — When he was 
asked the reason by his friends, who wondered at 
the change, he said. The trophies of Miltiades wo^M 
not s^e^ him to sleep. While others imagined the 
defeat of the Persians at Marathon had put an end 
to the war, he considered it as the beginning of 
greater conflicts * ; and, for the benefit of Greece, he 
was always preparing himself and the Athenians 
against those conflicts, because he foresaw them at 
adutancef. 

* He did not question but Darius would at len^h perceive 
that the ooly way to deal with the Greeks was to attack them 
▼igoroasly by sea, where they could make the least opposition. 

t The two principal qualifications of a general are a quick 
and comprehcfirive view of what is to be done upon any pre- 

na 



Plutarch's lives. 

And, in the first place, whereas the Athenians had 
used to share the revenue of the silver mines of Lau- 
rium among themselves, he alone had the courage 
to make a motion to the people, that they should di- 
vide them in that manner no longer, but build with, 
them a number of galleys to be employed in the war 
against the .Siginetas, who then made a considerable 
figure in Greece, and by means of their numerous 
navy were masters of the sea. By seasonably stir- 
ring up the resentment and emulation of his country- 
men against these islanders *, he the more easily pre- 
vailed with them to provide themselves with ships, 
than if he had displayed the terrors of Darius and 
the Persians, who were at a greater distance, and of 
whose coming they had no great apprehensioni|. 
With this nM)ney a hundred galleys with three banks 
of oars >vere biiilt, which, afterwards fought against 
Xerxes. From this step he proceeded to otliers, in 
order to draw the attention oi the Athenians to ma- 
ritime affairs,, and to convince them, that, though by 
land they were not able to cope with their neigh- 
bours, yet with a naval force they might not only 
repel the barbarians, but hold all Greece in subjec- 
tion. Thus of good land forces, as Plato says, he 
made them mariners and seamen, and brought upon 
himself the aspersion of taking from his country- 
men the spear and the shield, and sending them to 

sent emergency, and a happy foresight of what is to come : 
Themistocles possessed both these quaUfications in a great 
degree. 

* Plutarch in this place follows Herodotos, But Thucy. 
dides is express, that Themistocles availed himself of both 
these arguments, the apprehensions which the Athenians were 
under of the return of the Persians, as weU as the war against > 
the iEgiuetffi. Indeed he could not neglect so powerful an 
inducement to strengthen themselves at sea, since, according 
to Plato, accounts were daily brought of the formidable pre- 
parations of Darius ; and, upon his death, it appeared that 
Xerxes inherited all bis father*s rancour against the Greeks. 
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the bench* and the oar. Stesimbrotus writes, that 
Themistbcles effected this in spite of the opposition 
of Miltiades. Whether by this proceeding he cor- 
rupted the simplicity of the Athenian constitution, 
is a speculation not proper to be indulged here. But 
that the Greeks owed their safety to these naval ap- 
plications, and that those ships reestablished the city 
of Athens after it had been destroyed (to omit other 
proofs), Xerxes himself is a sufficient witness. For, 
after his defeat at sea, he was no longer able to 
make head against the Athenians, though his land 
forces remained entire ; and it seems to me, that he 
left M ardonius rather to prevent a pursuit, than with 
any hope of his bringing Greece into subjection. 

Some authors write, that Themistocles was intent 
upon the acquisition of money, with a vi^w to spend 
it profusely ; and indeed, for his frequent sacrinces, 
and the splendid manner in which he entertained 
strangers, he had need of a large supply. Yet 
others, on the contrary, accuse him of meanness and 
attention to trifles, and say he even sold presents 
that were made him for his table. Nay, when he 
begged a colt of Philides, who was a breeder of 
horses, and was refused, he threatened, he tvould 
ioon make a Trojan korse of his home, enigmatically 
hinting, that he would raise up troubles and impeach- 
ments against him from some of his own family.. 

In ambition, however, he had no eaual. For 
when he was yet young, and but little known, he 
prevailed upon Epicles of Hermione, a performer 
upon the lyre, much valued by the Athenians, to 
practise at his house ; hoping by this means to draw 
a great number of people thither. And when he 
went to the Olympic games, he endeavoured to 
equal or exceed Cimon, in the elegance of his tabled 
the splendour of his pavilions, and other expenses 
of his train. These things, however, were not 
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agreeable to the Greeks. They looked upon them 
as suitable to a young man of a noble family ; but 
when an obscure person set himself up so much 
above his fortutae, he gained nothing by it but the 
imputation of vanity. He exhibited a tragedy \ 
too, at his own expense, and gained the prize with 
his tragedians, at a time when those Entertain- 
ments were pursued with great avidity and emu- 
lation. In memory of his success, he put up this 
inscription, Thew^istocles the Phreanan exhibited 
Jhe tragedy f Phrynichus composed itf, Adimanttu 
presided. This gained him popularity; and what 
ddded to it, was his charging his memory with the 
names of the citizens ; so that he readily called each 
by his own. He was an impartial judge, too, in the 
causes that were brought before him ; and-Simonides 
of Ceos]: making an unreasonable request to him 
when archon^ he answered. Neither would you be a 
good poet t if you transgressed the rules of hanmwy ; 
nor la good magistrate^ if I granted your petition 

* Tragedy at this time was just arrived at perfection ; and 
80. great a taste had the Athenians for this kind of entertain- 
ment, that Che principal persons in the commonwealth could 
not oblige them more than by exhibiting the best tragedy with 
the most elegant decorations. Public prizes were appointed 
for those that excelled in this respect ; and it was matter of 
great emulation to gain them. 

f Phrynichus was the disciple of Thespis, who was esteemed 
the inventor of tragedy. He was the first that brought female 
actors upon the stage. His chief plays were Actieon, Alcestis, 
and the Daniades. .^schylus was his cotemporary. 

I Simonides celebrated the battles of Marathon and Sala- 
mls in his poems ; and was the author of several odes and 
elegies ; some of which are still extant and well known. He 
was much in the favour of Pansanias king of Sparta, and of 
Hiero king of Sicily. Plato had so high an opinion of his 
merit, that he gave him the epithet of dimne^ He died in the 
first year of the 78th olympiad, at almost ninety'years of age; 
so that he was very near fourscore when he described the 
battle of Salamis. 
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conirary to law. Another time he rallied Simonid^s 
for his absurdily in abusing the Corinthians, who in- 
habited so elegant a -city ; and having his own pic- 
ture drawn, when he had so ill favoured an aspect. 

At lengthy having attained to a great height of 
power and popularity, his faction prevailed, and he 
procured the banishment of Aristides by what is 
called the Ostracism*, 

The Medes now preparing to invade Greece again^ 
the Athenians considered who should be their ge- 
neral ; and many (we are told) thinking the commis- 
sion dangerous, declined it. But Epicydes, the 
son of Euphemides, a man of more eloquence than 
courage, and capable withal of being bribed, soli- 
cited It, and was likely to be chosen. Themis- 
tocles, fearing the consequence would be fatal to 
the public; if the choice fell upon Epicydes,^ pre- 
vailed upon him by pecuniary considerations to arop 
his preteifsions. 

Uis behaviour is also commended with respect to 
the interpreter who came with the king of Persia's 
ambassadors that were sent to demand earth and 
water't* By a decree of the people, he put him to 

* It is not certain by whom the Ostracism was introdaced : 
some say, by Pisistratus, or rather by his sons; others, by Clis- 
thenes ; and others make it as ancient as the time of Theseus. 
By this men, who became powerful to such a degree, as to 
threaten the state with danger, were banished for ten ^earsf 
and they were to quit the Athenian territories in ten days. 
The method of it was this; every citizen took a piece of a 
broken pot or shell, on which he wrote the name of the per- 
son he would have banished. This done, the magistrates 
counted the shells; and, if they amounted to 6000, sorted 
them: and the man whose name was found on the greatest^ 
number of shells, was of course exiled for ten years. 

f This was a demand of submission. But Herodotus as- 
sures us, that Xerxes did not send such an embassy to the 
Athenians : the embassadors of his father, Darius were treated 
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deaths for presuming to make use of die Greek Ian- 
guageto express the demands of the barbarians. To 
this we may add his proceedings in the affiur of 
Arthmius the Zelite *; who, at his motion, was de- 
clared infamous, with his children and all his pos- 
terity, for bringing Persian gold into Greece. But 
that which redounded most of all to his honour, was 
his putting an end to the Grecian wars, reconciling 
the several'states to each other, and persuading them 
to lay aside their animosities during the war with 
Persia. In this he is said to have been much as- 
sisted by Chileus the Arcadian. 

As soon as he had taken the command upon bini^ 
he endeavoured to persuade the people to quit the 
city, to embark on board their ships, and to meet the 
barbarians at as great a distance from Greece as pos- 
sible. But, many opposing it, he marched at the 
head of a great army, together with the Lacedaemo- 
nians, to Tempe, intending to cover Thessaly, which 
had not as yet declared for the Persians. W hen he 
returned without effecting any thing, the Thessahans 
having embraced the king's party, and all the coun- 
try, as far as Boeotia, following their example, the 
Athenians were more willing to hearken to his pro- 
posal to~ fight the enemy at sea, and sent him with a 
fleet to guard the straits of Artemisiumf* 

fvith great indigoity when they made that demand; for th« 
Athenians threw them into a ditch, and told them, JTure was 
earth and water enough, 

* Arthmius was of Zele, a town id Asia Minor, but settled 
at Athens. He was not only declared infamous for bringing^ 
in Persian gold, and endeavouring to corrupt with it some of 
the principal Athenians, but banished by sound of trumpet. 
Fide ^scHiN. Orat. cont. Ctesiphon. 
t t At the same time that the Greeks thought of defending 
the pass of Thermopylae by land« they sent a fleet to hinder 
the passage of the Persian navy through the straits of Eubcea, 
which fleet rendezvoused at Artemisium. 
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When the fleets of the seyeral states were joined , 
and the ma|ority were of opioiony that Eurybiades 
should have the chief command, and with his Lace- 
daemonians begin the engagement; the Athenians, 
who had a greater number of ships than all the rest - 
united*, thought it an indignity to part with the place 
of honour. But Themistodes, perceiving the dan- 
ger of any disagreement at that time, ^ ave up the 
command to Eurybiades, and satisfied the Atheni- 
ans, by representing to them, that, if they behaved 
like men in th^t war, the Grecians would TQluntarily 
yield them the superiority for the future. To him, 
Uierefore, Greece seems to owe her. preservation, and 
the Athenians in particular the distinguished glory of 
surpassing their enenues in valour^ and their allies in 
moderation. 

The Persian fleet coming up to Aphetas. Eury- 
Inades was astonished at such an appearance of 
ships, particularly when he was informed that there 
were two hundred more sailing round Sciathns. He, 
therefore, was desirous, without loss of time, todraw 
nearer to Greece, and to keep close to the Pelopon- 
nesian coast, where he mi^t have an army occa- 
sionally to assist the fleet ; for he considered the na- 
val force of the Persians as invincible. Upon this, 
the Euboeans, apprehensive that the Greeks would 
forsake them, sent Pelagon to negociate privately 
with Themistocles, and to offer him a large sum of 
money. He took the money, and gave it f (as Hero- 
dotus writes) to Eurybiades. Finding' himself most 

* Herodotos tells us iiT the beginning of his eighth book, 
that the Athenians famished 127 Tessels, and that the whole 
complement of the rest of the Greeks amounted to no more 
than 151 ; of which twenty belonged likewise to the Athe- 
nians, who had lent them to the Chalcidians. 

f According to Herodotns, the affair was thus. The Eo- 
boeans, not being able to prevail with Eurybiades to remain 
OD their coast till they could carry off their wives and chil- 
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opposed in his designs by Architeles, captain of the 
sacred gaUey^ who had not money to pay his men, 
and therefore intended immediately to withdraw ; he 
so incensed his countrymen against him, that they 
went in a tumultuous manner on board his ship, and 
took from him what he had provided for his supper. 
Architeles being much provoked at this insult, The> 
tnistocles sent him in a chest a quantity of provi- 
sions, and at the bottom of it a talent of silver, and 
desired him to refresh himself that evening, and to 
satisfy his crew in the morning; otherwise, he would 
accuse him to the Athenians of having received a 
bribe from the enemy. This particular is mentioned 
by Phanias the Lesbian. 

Though the several engagements t with the Per- 
sian fleet in the straits of Euboea were not decisive ; 
yet they were of great advantage to the Greeks, who 
learned by experience, that neither the* number of 
ships, nor the beauty and splendour of their orna- 
ments, nor the vaunting shouts and songs of the bar- 
barians, have any thing dreadful in them to men that 

dren, addressed themseWes to Themistocles, and made him a 
• present of thirty talents. He took the m(|ney ; and with five 
talents bribed Eurybiades. Then Adiamanthus the Corinthian, 
being the only commander who insisted on weighing anchor $ 
Themistocles went on board him, and told him in few words : 
'* Adiamanthus, you shall not abandon us, for I will give you a 
greater present for doing your duty than the king of the Medes 
would send you for deserting the allies." Which he per- 
formed by sending him three talents on board. Thus he did 
what the Eubceans requested, and saved twenty-two talents 
for himself. 

* The sacred galley was that which the Athenians sent every 
year to Delos with sacrifices for Apollo; and they pretend it 
was the same in which Theseus carried the tribute to Crete. { 

f They came to three several engagements within three 
days; in the last of which, Clineas, the father of Alcibiades, | 
performed wonders. He had, at bis own expense, fitted out | 
a ship which carried two hundred men. | 
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koow how to fight hand to hand, and are determined 
to behaye gallantly* These things they were taught 
to despise^ when they came to close action and grap^ 
pled with the foe. In this case Pindar's sentiments 
appear just, when he says of the fight at Arte- 
misium, 

'Twas then that Athens the foundation laid' 
Of Liberty's fair structare. 

Indeed, intrepid courage is the commencement of 
yictory. 

Artemisium is a maritime place of Euboea, to the 
north of Hestiaea. Over against it lies Olizon, in the 
territory that formerly was suhject to Philocletes ; 
where there is a small temple of Diana of the East^ 
in the midst of a grove. The temple is encircled 
with pillars of white stone, which, when rubbed with 
the hand, has both the colour and smell of saffron. 
On one of the pillars are inscribed the following 
verses : 

When on these seas the «ons of Athens conquered 
The various powers of Asia ; grateful here 
They rearM this temple to Diana. 

There is a place still to be seen upon this shore, 
where there is a large heap of sand, which, if dug 
into, shows towards the bottom a black dust like 
ashes, as if some fire had been there ; and this is 
supposed to have been that in which the wrecks of 
the ships and the bodies of the dead were burned. " 
The news of what had happened at Thermopylae 
being brought to Artemisium *, when the confede- 

* The last engagenaent at Thermopylae, wherein Xerze» 
forced the passes of the mountains by the defeat of the Lace- 
daemonians, Thespians and Thebans, who had been left to- 
guard them, happened on the same day with the battle at 
Artemisium ; and the news of it was brought to Themistocks 
by an Athenian called /Abrooichus. Though the action at 

VOL. II. C 
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rates were informed that LeoAidas was slain there, 
and Xerxes master of tbe passages by land» thejr 
saifed back to Greece ; and the Athenians, elated 
with their late distinguished valour, brought up the 
rear. As Themistocles sailed along the coasts, 
wherever he saw any harbours or places proper for 
the enemy's ships to put in at, he took such stones as 
he happened to find, or caused to be brought thither 
for that purpose, and set them up in Ihe ports and 
watering places, with the following inscription en- 
graved in large characters, and addressed to the 
lonians. '' I^t the lonians, if it be possible, come 
over to the Greeks, from whom they are descended, 
and who now risk their lives for their liberty. If 
this be impracticable, let them at least perplex the 
barbarians, and put them in disorder in time of ac- 
tion.*' By this he hoped either to bring the lonians 
over to his side, or to sow discord among them, by 
causing them to be suspected by the Persians. 

Though Xerxes had passed through Doris down 
to Phocis, and was burning and destroying the 
.Phocian cities, yet the Greeks sent them no succours. 
And, notwithstanding all the entreaties the Athenians 
could use to prevail with the confederates to repair 
with them into Bo&otia, and cover the frontiers of 
Attica, as they had sent a fleet to Artemisium to 
serve the common cause, no one gave ear to their 
request. All eyes were turned upon Peloponnesus, 
and all were determined to collect their forces within 
the Isthmus, and to build a wall across it from sea to 
sea. The Athenians were greatly incensed to see 

ThermopylaB had not ao immediate relation to Themistocles, 
yet it woald have tended more to the glory of that general, if 
Platarch had talLen greater notice of it ; since the advantage 
gained there by Xerxes, opened Greece to htm, and r^odered 
him much more formidable. Thermopylae is well known to 
be a narrow pass in the mountains near the Euripus. 
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themaelTes thus betrayed, and, at the same time, de- 
jected and discouraged at so general a defection. 
They alone could not think of giving battle to so pro- 
digious an army. To quit the city, and embark on 
board their ships, was the only expedient at present; 
and this the generality were very unwilling to hearken 
to, as they could neither hi^Te any great ambition for 
victory, nor idea of safety, when they had left the 
temples of their gods and the monuments of their 
ancestors. 

Themistocles, perceiving that he could not by the 
force of human reason prevail with the multitude *» 
set his machinery to work, as a poet would do in a 
tragedy, and had recourse to prodigies and oracles. 
The prodigy he availed himself of, was the dis- 
appearing of the dragon of Minerva, which at that 
time quitted the holy place; and the priests findinp; 
the daily offerings set before it untouched, gave it 
out among the people, at the suggestion of Themis- 
tocles, that the goddess had forsaken the city, and 
that she offered to conduct them to sea. Moreover, 
by way of explaining to the people an oracle then re- 
ceivedt, he told them that, by toooden waUs, there 

* He preyailed so effectaally at ]agt, that the AtheDians 
stoned Cyrsilas, an orator, who Tehemently opposed him, and 
ur^ged all the coitimon topics of love to the place of one's 
biitb, and the affection to wives and helpless infants. The 
women too, to show how far they were from desiring that the 
.cause of Greece should suffer for them, stoned his wife. 

f This was the second oracle which the Athenian deputies 
received from Aristonice priestess of Apollo. Many were of 
opinion, that, by the walls of wood which she advised them to 
have recourse to, was meant the citadel, because it was pali- 
saded ; but others thought it could intend nothing but sliips. 
The maintainers of the former opinion urged against such as 
supported the latter, that the last line but one of .the oracle, 
1^,08 directly against him, and that, without question, it por* 
tended the destruction of the Athenian fleet near Salamis. 
Thembtocles alleged in apsyf^U ^bat if the oracle bad intended 
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could not possibly be any thing meant but ships ; 
and that Apollo,) now calling Salamis divine, not 
wretched and unfortunate, as formerly, signified by 
such an epithet, that it would be productive of some 
great advantage to Greece. His councils prevailed, 
and he proposed a decree, that the city should be 
left to the protection of Minerva*, the tutelary god- 
dess of the Athenians ; that the young men should 
go on board the ships ; and that every one should 
provide as well as he possibly could for the safety of 
the children, the women, and the slaves. 

When this decree was made, most of the Athe- 
nians removed their parents and wives to Troezenet, 
where they were received with a generous hospitality. 
The TrcBzenians came to a resolution to maintain 
them at the public expense, for which purpose they • 
allowed each of them two oboli a day ; they permit- 
ted the children to gather fruit wherever they pleased , 
and provided for their education by paying their 
tutors. This order was procured by Nicagoras. 

As the treasury of Athens was then but low, 
Aristotle informs us that the court of Areopagus dis- 
tributed to every man who took part in the expedi- 
tion eight drachmas ; which was the principal means 
of manning the fleet. But Clidemus ascribes this 
also to a stratagem of Themistocles ; for he tells us, 
that wben( the Athenians went do,wn to the harbour 
of Piraeus, the JEgis w^as lost from ibe statue of 
Minerva; and Themistocles, as he ransacked every 

to foretell the destruction of the Athenians, it wouVd not have 
called it the divine Salamis, but' the unhappy ; and that where- 
as the unfortunate in the oracle were styled the sons of women, 
it could mean no other than the Persians, who were scandal- 
ously effeminate. Hbrodot. L. vii. c. 143, 144. 

* But how was this, when he had before told the people 
that Minerva had forsaken the city? 

-f Theseus, the great hero in Athenian story, was originally 
of Troizene. 
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thing, under pretence of searching for it» found large 
sams of money hid among the baggage, which he 
applied to the public use ; and out of it all necessa- 
ries were provided for the fleet. 

The embarkation of the people of Athens was a 
very affecting scene. What pity ! what admiration 
of the firmness of those men, who, sending their 
parents and families to a distant place, unmoved with 
their cries, their tears, or embraces, had the fortitude 
to leave the city, and embark for Salands ! What 
greatly heightened the distress, was the number of 
citizens whom they were fqrced to leave behind, be- 
cause of their extreme old\age*. And some emo- 
tions of tenderne«s were due even to the tame do- 
mestic animals, which, running to the shore, with 
lamentable bowlings, expressed their affection and 
regret for the persons that had fed them. One of 
these, a dog that belonged to Xanthippus, the father 
of Pericles, unwilling to be left behind, is said to 
have lept into the sea, and to have swam by the side 
of the ship, till it reached Salamis, where, quite s^ent 
with toil, it died immediately. And they show us to 
this day, a place called Synos Sema, where they tell 
»s that dog was buried. 

To these great actions of Themistocles may be 
added the following : He perceived that Aristides 
was much regretted by the people, who were ap- 
prehensive that out of revenge ne might join the 
Persians, and do great prejudice to the cause of 
Greece ;. he, therefore, caused a decree to be made, 
that all who had been banished only for a time, 
should have leave to return, and by their counsel 
and valour assist their fellow-citizens in the preser- 
vation of their country. 
Eurybiades, by reason of the dignity of Sparta, 

• In this description we find strong traces of Plutarch's 
lyamanity and good-Qature. 

C 2 
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had the command of the fleet ; but, as he was ap|>re- 
hensive of the danger*, he proposed to set sail for 
the Isthmus, and fix his station near the Pelopon- 
nesian army. Themistocles, however, opposed it ; 
and the account we have of the conference on that 
occasion deserves to be mentioned. When Eury- 
biades saidf, " Do not you know, Themistocles, 
that in the public games,- such as rise up before their 
turn are chastised for it T ",Yes,'* answered The- 
mistocles ; '' yet such as are left behind never gain 
the crown.'' Eurybiades, upon this, lifting up his 
staff, as if he intended to strike him, Themistocles 
said, " Strike, if you please, but hear me :" The La- 
cedaemonians admiring his command of temper, 
bade him speak what he had to say : and Themis- 
tocles was leading him back to the subject, when 
one of the officers thus interrupted him, <* It ill be- 
comes you who have no city, to advise us to quit our 
habitations and abandon our country.'' Themisto- 
cles retorted upon him thus ; " Wretch that thou 
art, we have indeed left our walls and houses, not 
choosing, for the sake of those inanimate things, 
to become slaves ; yet we have still the most res- 
pectable city of Greece, in these two hundred ships, 
which are here ready to defend you, if you-will give 
them leave. But if you forsake and betray us a se- 

* It does not appear that Eurybiades wanted courage. 
After Xerxes had gained the pass of Thermopylae, it was the 
^neral opinion of the chief officers of the confederate fleet as- 
sembled in council, (except those of Athens) that their ooly re- 
Bourse ^as to build a strong wall across the Isthmus, and to de- 
fend Peloponnesus against the Persians. Besides, the Lacedae- 
monians, who were impartial judges of men and things, gave 
the palm of valour to Eurybiades, and that of prudence to 
Themistocles. 

t Herodotus says, this conversation passed between Adia- 
manthus, general of the Oorinthians, and Themistocles $ but 
Plutarch relates it with more probability of Eurybiades, who 
was commander in chief* 
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cond time, Greece shall soon find the Athenians 
possessed of as free a city*, and as valuable a coun- 
try as that which they have quitted." These words 
struck Curybiades with the apprehension that the 
Athenians might fall off from him. We are told 
also, that as a certain Eretrian was attempting to 
speak, Themistocles said, '* What ! have you, too, 
something to say about war,^ who are like the fish 
that has a sword, but no heart." 

While Themistocles was thus maintaining his ar- 
guments upon deck, some tell us an owl was seen fly- 
ing to the right of the fleet t> which came and perched 
upon the shrouds. This omen determined me con- 
federates to accede to his opinion, and to prepare for 
a sea fight. But no sooner did the enemy's fleet appear 
advancing towards the harbour of Phalerus in At- 
tica, and covering all the neighbouring coasts, while 
Xerxes himself was seen marching his land forces 
to the shore, than the Greeks, struck with the sight 
of such prodigious armaments, began to forget the 
counsel of Themistocles, and the Peloponn.esians 
once more looked towards the Isthmus. Nay, they 
resolved to set sail that very night, and such orders 
were given to all the pilots. Themistocles greatly 
concerned that the Greeks were going to give up the 
advantage of their station in the straits t, and to retire 

* The address of Themistocles is very much to be admired. 
If Enrybiadeswas really induced by his fears to return to the 
Isthmus, the Athenian took a right method to remove those 
fears by suggesting greater; for what other free country could 
he intimate that the people of Athens would ^quire, but 
that when driven from their own city, in their distress and 
despair, they might seize iHe state of Sparta ? 

f The owl was sacred . to Minerva, the protectress of the 
Athenians. 

\ If the confederates had quitted the straits of Salamis, 
where they could equal the Persians in the line of battle, such 
of the Athenians as were in that island must have become an 
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to their respective countries, contrived that strata- 
gem which was put in execution by Sicinus. This 
Sicinus was 'of Persian extraction, and a captive^ 
but much attached to Themistocles, and the tutor of 
his children. On this occasion Themistoc'es sent 
him privately to the king of Persia, iwitlf orders to 
tell him, that the commander of the Athenians, hav- 
ing espoused his interest, was the first to inform him 
of the intended flight of the Qreeks; and that he ex- 
horted him not to suffer them to escape ; but while 
they were in this confusion, and at a distance from 
their land forces, to attack and destroy their whole 
army. 

Xerxes took this information kindly, supposing 
it to proceed from friendship, and immediately gave 
orders to his officers, with two hundred ships, to 
surround all the passages, and to inclose the islands 
that none pf the Gseeks might escape, and then to 
follow with the rest of the ships at their leisure* 
Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, was the first that 
perceived this motion of the enemy ; and though he 
was not in friendship with Tbemistocles, but had 
been banished by his means (as has been related), 
he went to him, and told him they were surrounded 
by the enemy*. Tbemistocles knowing his probity, 
and charmed with his coming to give this intelli- 
gence, acquainted him with the affair of Sicinus, and 
entreated him to lend his assistance to keep the 
Greeks in their station ; and, as they had a confi- 
dence in his honour, to persuade them to come to an 
engagement in the straits. Aristides approved the 

easy prey to the enemy; and the Pereians would have found 
an open sea on the Peloponnesian coast, where they could 
act with all their force against the ships of the allies. 

• Aristides was not then in the confederate fleet, but in the 
isle of JSgina, froi^ whence he sailed by night, with great ha- 
zard, through the Persian fleet to carry this intelligence. 
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proceedings of Themistocles, and going to the other 
admirals and captains^ encouraged them to engage. 
While they hardly gave credit to his report, a Te- 
nian galley, commanded byPiu-aetius, came over from 
the enemy to bring the same account ; so that indig- 
nation, added to necessity, excited the Greeks to 
their coimbat*. 

As soon as it Was day, Xerxes sat down on an 
eminence to view the fleet and its order o^ battle. 
He placed himself, as Phanodemus writes, above 
the temple of Hercules, where the isle of Salamis is 
separated from Attica by a narrow frith ; but ac- 
cording to Acestodorus, on the confines of Megara, 
upon a spot called Kerata, the horns. He was seated 
on a throne of goldf, and had many secretaries 
about him,' whose business it was to write down the 
particulars of the action. 

In the mean time, as Themistocles was sacrificing 
otk the deck of the admiral-galley, three captives 
were brought to him of uncommon beauty, elegantly 
attired, and set off with golden ornaments. They 
were said to be tlie sons of Autarctus and Sandace, 

* The different conduct of the Spartans and the Athenians 
on this occasion seems to show how mach superior the accom- 
modating laws of Solon were to the austere discipline of Ly- 
curgas. Indeed, while the institutions of the latter remained 
in force, the Lacedsemonians were the greatest of all people. 
But that y^as impossible. The severity of Lycurgus's legisla- 
tion naturally tended to destroy it. — Nor was this all. — From 
the extremes of abstemious hardships, the next step was not to 
a moderate enjoyment of life, but to all the licentiousness of 
the most effeminate luxury. The laws of Lycurgus nuide men 
of the Spartan women ; when they were broken ^hey made 
women of the men. 

f This throne, or seat, whether of gold or silver, or both, 
was taken and carried to Athens, where it was consecrated , 
in the temple of Minerva, with the golden sabre of Mardo* 
nlus, which was taken afterwards in the battle of Platasa, 
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sister to Xerxes. Euphrantidey the soothsayer, 
casting his eye upon them^ and at the same time ob- 
serving that a bright flame blazed out from the vic- 
tims*, while a sneezing was heard from the right, 
took Themistocles by the hand, and ordered that 
the three youths, should be consecrated and sacri- 
ficed to Bacchus Om^e^X\ for by this means the 
Greeks might be assured not only of safety, but 
victory. 

Themistocles was astonished at the strangeness 
and cruelty of the order ; but the multitude, who, 
in great and pressing difficulties, trust rather to ab- 
surd than rational methods, invoked the god with 
one voice, and leading the captives to the altar, in- 
sisted upon their being offered up, as the soothsayer 
had directed. This particular we have from Phaaias 
the Lesbian, a man not unversed inietters and phi- 
losophy. 

As to the number «f the Persian ships, the poet 
iEschylus speaks of it, in his tragedy entitled Perta, 
as a matter he was well assured of : 

A thousand shfps ^for well I know the number) 
The Persian flag obeyM : two hundred more 
And seven, overspread the seal. 

The Athenians had only one hundred and eighty 

* A bright flame was always considered as a fortunate 
omen, whether it were a real one issuing from an altar, or 
a seeming one (what we call shell-fire) from the head of a 
living person. Virgil mentions one of the latter sort, which 
appeared about the head of Jul as and Floras, another w^ 
seen about the head of Servius Tullius. A sneezing on the 
right hand, too, was deemed a lucky omen both by the Greeks 
and Latins; 

j: In the «ame manner Ciiios, Tenedos, and Lesbos, offered 
human sacrifices to Bacchus snrnamed Omodius. But this is 
the sole instance we know of among the Athenians. 
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gaDejs; each carried eighteen men that fought 
opon deck, four of whom were archers, and the rest 
heavy armed. 

If Themistoc]es was happy in 'choosing a place 
for action, he was no less so m taking advantage of 
a proper time for it ; for he would not engage the 
eoemy till that time of day when a brisk wind usu- 
aliy arises from the sea, which occasions a high surf 
in the channel. This was no inconvenience to the 
Grecian vessels, which are low built and well com-^ 
pacted ; but a very great one to the Persian ships, 
which had high stems and lofty decks, and were 
heavy and nhweildy ; for it caused them to veer in 
such a manner, that their sides were exposed to the 
Greeks who attacked them furiously. During the - 
whole dispute, great attention was given to the mo- 
tions of Themistocles, as it was believed he knew 
best how to proceed. Ariamenes, the Persian ad- ; 
miral, a man of distinguished honour, and by fkr the 
bravest of the king's brothers^ directed his manceu vres 
chiefly against him. His ship was very tall, and 
from thence he threw darts and shot forth arrows as 
from the walls of a castle. But Aminias the Dece- 
Jean, and Sosides the Pedian, who sailed in one 
bottom, bore down upon him with their prow, and 
both ships meeting, they were fastened together by 
means of their brazen beaks ; when Ariamenes 
boarding their galley, they received him with their 
pikes, and 'pushed him into the sea. Artemisia* 

* Artemisia, qaeen of HalicamaasiiB, distinguished herself 
abore all the rest of the Persian forces, her ships being the 
last that fled $ which Xerxes observing, cried ovt, that the 
men behaved like womeD, and the women with the courage 
and intepidity of men. The Athenians were so incensed 
against her, that they oflfered a reward of ten thousand drach- 
mas to any one that should take her alive. This princess must 
not be confounded with that Artemiiia, who was the wife of 
MauiQlus king of Caria. 
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knew the body amoDgst others that were ftoaiing 
with the wreck, and carried it to Xerxes. 

While the fight was, thus raging, we are told a 
great light appeared as from Eleusis; and loud 
sounds and voices were heard through all the plain 
of Thriasia to the sea, as of a great number of peo- 
ple canying the mystic symbols of Bacchus in pro- 
cession*. A cloud, too, seemed to rise from among' 
the crowd that made this noise, and to ascend by- 
degrees, till it fell upon the galleys. Other phan- 
toms also, and apparitions' of armed men, they 
thought they saw, stretching out their hands from 
JEgina before the Grecian neet. These they con- 
jectured to be the ^addtsf, to whom, before the 
battle, they had addressed their prayers for succour. 

The first man that took a ship was an Athenian, 
named Lycomedes, captain, of a galley, who cut 
down the ensigns from the enemy's ship, and conse- 
crated them to the laureled Apollo. As the Per- 
sians could come up in the straits but few at a tiiiie, 
and often put each other in confusion, the Greeks 
equaling them in the line, fought thenl till the even- 
ing, when they broke them entirely, and gained that 
signal and complete victory, than which (as Simpni- 
des says) no other naval achievement either of the 
Greeks or barbarians ever was more glorious. This 

• Herodotus says, these Toices were heard, and this vision 
seen, some days before the batde, while the Persian land 
forces were ravaeiDg the territories of Attica. Dicseus, an 
Athenian exile, (^ho hoped thereby to procure a mitigation 
of his country's fate) was the first that .observed the thing, and 
carried an account of it to Xerxes. 

+ A vessel had been sent to iBgina to implore the assistance 
of Mcvii and his descendants, ^cns was the son of Jupiter, 
and had been king of ^gina. He was so remarkable for his 
justice, that his prayers, wh^st he lived, are said to have pro* 
cured great advantages to the Greeks ; and, after his death, it 
was believed that he^was appointed one of the three judgea 
in the infernal' regions. 
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success was owing to the valour, indeed, of all the 
confederates, but chiefly to the sagacity and coAduct 
of Themistocles*. 

After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation at his 
disappointment, attempted to join Sadamis to the 
continent, by a mole so well secured, that his land 
forces might pass over it inta the* island, and that he 
might shut up the pass entirely against the Greeks. 
At the same time, Themistocles, to sound Aristides, 
pretended it was his own opinion that they should 
sail to the Hellespont, and break down the bridge of 
ships ; " For so,'' says he, " we may take Asia, 
without stirring out of Europe.'* Aristidesf did 
not in the least relish his proposal, but answered 
him to this purpose : ** Till now we have had to do 
with an enemy immersed in luxury ; but if we shut 
him up in Greece, and drive him to necessity^ he 
who is master of such prodigious forces, yfill no 
longer sit under a golden canopy, and be a quiet 
spectator of the proceedings of the war, but, awaked 
by danger, attemptiiig every thing, and present every 
where, he will correct his past errors, and follow 
counsels better calculated for success. Instead^ , 
therefore, of breaking that bridge, we should^ if pos* 
sible, provide another, that he may retire the sooner 
out of Europe." " If that is the case," said The- 
mistocles, *' we must all consider and contrive how 
to put him upon the most speedy retreat out of 
Greece.'* 

This being resolved upon, he sent one of the 
king^s eunuchs, whom he found among the prisoners, 
Amaces by name, to acquaint him, "That the 

♦ In this battle,, which was one of the most memorable we 
find in history, the Grecians lost forty ships, and the Persians 
two handrod, beside a great manf more that were taken. 

+ According to Herodotus, it was not Aristides, but Eury- 
biades, who made this reply to Themistocles. 

VOL. II. / D 
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Greeks^ since their victory at sea, were determined 
to sail to the Hellespont, and destroy the bridge ; 
but that Themistocles, in care for the king's safety, 
advised him to hasten towards his own seas, and 
pass over into Asia, while his friend endeavoured to 
find out pretences of delay, to prevent the confede- 
rates from pursuing him.'' Xerxes, terrified at the 
news, retired with the greatest precipitation *. How 
prudent the management of Themistocles and Aria- 
tides was, Mardonius afforded a proof, when, with a 
small part of the king's forces, ne put the Greeks 
in extreme danger of losing all, in the battle of 
Plataea. 

Herodotus tells us, that, among the cities, iEgina 
bore away the palm ; but, among the commanders, 
Themistocles, in spite of envy, was universally al- 
lowed to have distinguished himself most. For, 
when they came to the Isthmus, and every officer 
took a billet from the altar t» to inscribe upon it the 
names of those that had done the best service, every 
one put hipiself in the first place, and Themistocles, 
in the second. The Lacedaemonians, having con- 
ducted him to Sparta, adjudged Eurybiades the 
prize of valour, and Themistocles that of wisdom, 

* Xerxes, having left Mardooius in Greece with an array 
of three hundred thousand men, marched with the rest towards 
Thrace, in order to cross the Hellespont. As no provisions 
bad been prepared beforehand, his army underwent great 
hardships' during the whole time of his march, which lasted 
five-and-forty days. The king, finding they were not in a 
condition to pursue their route so expeditiously as he desired, 
advanced with a small retinue ; but, when he arrived at the 
Hellespont, he found his bridge of boats broken down by the 
violence of the storms, add was reduced to the necessity of 
crossing over in a fishing boat. From the Hellespont he con- 
tinued his flight to Sardis. ^ 

f The altar of Neptune. This solemnity was designed to 
make them give their judgment impartially, as in the presence 
of the gods. 
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honouring each with a crown of olive, l^ey like- 
wise presented the latter with the handsomest chariot 
in the city, and ordered three hundred of their youth 
to attend him to the borders. At the next Olympic 
games, too, we are told, that, as soon as Themisto- 
cles appeared in the ring, the champions were over- 
looked by the spectators, who kept their eyes upon 
him all the day, and pointed him out to strangers 
with the utmost admiration and applause. This in- 
cense was extremely grateful to him ; and he ac- 
knowledged to his friends, that he then reaped the 
fruit of his labours for Greece. 

Indeed, he was naturally very ambitious, if we 
may form a conclusion from his memorable acts and 
sayings. 

For, when elected admiral by the Athenians, he 
would not despatch any business, whether public 
or private, singly, but put off all affairs to the day 
he was to embark, that having a great deal to do, 
he might appear with the greater dignity and im- 
portance. 

One day, as he was looking upon the dead bodies 
cast up by the sea, and saw a number of chains of 
gold and bracelets upon them, he passed by them, 
and turning to his friend, said. Take these things for 
yourself , for you are not Themistocles* 

To Antiphates, who had formerly treated him with 
disdain, but in his glory made his court lo him, he 
said. Young man, we are both come to our senses at 
the same time, though a little too late. 

He used to say, '* The Athenians paid him no 
honour or sincere respect ; but when a storm arose, 
or danger appeared, they sheltered themselves under 
him, as under a plane tree, which, when the wea- 
ther was fair again, they would rob of its leaves and 
branches.*' 

When one of Seriphus told him, *' He was not so 
much honoured for his own sake, but for his conn- 
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try's." " True," answered Themistocles,^ " for neither 
should I have, been greatly distinguished if I had 
been of Seriphus, nor you, if you had been an 
Athenian.'' 

Another officer, who thought he had done the 
Btate some service, setting himself up against The- 
mistocles, and venturing to compare his own ex- 
ploits with his, he answered him with this fable, 
'< There once happened a dispute between the feast 
day and the day after the feast : Says the day after 
the fealty I am full of bustle and trouble, whereas, 
with you, folks enjoy, at their ease, every thing ready 
provided. You say right, says the feast day, but if 
I had not been before you, you would not have been 
at all. Soy had it not been for me, then, where 
would you have been now * ?" 

His son being master of his mother, and by her 
means of him, he said, laughing, '/This child is 
greater than any man in Greece ; for the Athenians 
command the Greeks, I command the Athenians, 
his mother commands me, and he commands his 
mother.'' 

As he loved to be particular in every thing, when 
be happened to sell a farm, he ordered the crier to 
add, that it had a good neighbour. 
\^ Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred 
the worthy man to the rich one, and assigned this 
reason, He had rather she should have a man without 
money, than money without a man. Such was the 
pointed manner in which he often expressed him- 
self f. 

* There is the genuine Attic salt in most of these retorts 
and observations of Themistocles. "His wit seems to have been 
equal to his military and political capacity. 

+ Cicero has preserved another of his sayings, which de- 
serves mentioning. When Simonides offered to teach The- 
mistocles the art of memory, he answered, Ah ! rather teach 
me the art of forgetting ; for I often remember what I would 
not, and cannot forget what I would* 
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After the greatest actions we have related, his 
next enterprise was to rebuild and fortify the city of 
Athens. — Theopompus tells us, he bribed the Lace- 
daemonian Ephori, that they might not oppose it; 
but most historians say, he overreached them. He 
was sent, it seems, on pretence of an embassy to 
Sparta. The Spartans complained, that the Athe- 
nians were fortifying their city, and the governor of 
.^Egina, who was come for that purpose, supported 
the accusation. But Themistocles absolutely denied 
it, and challenged them to send proper persons to 
Athens to inspect the walls ; at once gaining time 
for finishing them, and contriving to have hostages 
at Athens for his return. The event answered his 
expectation. For the Lacedaemonians, when assured 
how the fact stood, dissembled their resentment, and 
let him go with impunity. 

After this, he built and fortified the Piraeus (hav- 
ing observed the conveniency of that harbour). By 
which means he gave the city every maritime accom- 
modation. In this respect his politics were very dif- 
ferent from those of the ancient kings of Athens. 
They, we are told, used their endeavours to draw 
the attention of their subjects from the business of 
navigation, that they might turn it entirely to the 
culture of the ground : and to this purpose they pub- 
lished the fable of the contention between Minerva 
and Neptune for the patronage of Attica, when the 
former, by producing an olive tree before the judges, 
gained her cause. Themistocles did not bring the 
Piraeus into the city, as Aristophanes the comic 
poet would Hkve it ; but he joined the city by a line 
of communication to the Piraeus, and the land to the 
sea. This measure strengthened the people against 
the nobility, and made them bolder and more un- 
tractable> as power came with wealth into the hands 
of masters of ships, mariners, and pilots. Hence it 

d2 
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was, that the oratory in Pnyx, which was built to 
front the sea, was afterwards turned by the thirty 
tyrants towards the land *; for they believed a mari- 
time power inclinable to a democracy, whereas per- 
sons employed in agriculture would be less uneasy 
under an oligarchy. 

Themistocles had something still greater in view 
for strengthening the Athenians by sea. After the 
retreat of Xerxes, when the Grecian fleet was gone 
into the harbour of Pagasse to winter, he acquainted 
the citizens in full assembly, '* That he had hit upon 
a design which might greatly contribute to their 
advantage, but it was not fit to be communicated to 
their whole body." The Athenians ordered him to 
communicate it to Aristides onlyt» and, if he ap- 
proved of it, to put it in execution. Themistocles 
then informed him, " That he had thoughts of burn- 
ing the confederate fleet at Pagasae." Upon which, 
Aristides went and declared to the people, '* That 
the enterprise which Themistocles proposed was 
indeed the most advantageous in the world, but, at 
the same time, the most unjust." The Athenians, 
therefore, commanded him to lay aside all thoughts 
ofitt. 

• The thirty tyrants were established at Athens by Lysan- 
der, 403 years before the Christian esra, and 77 years after 
the battle of Salamis. 

+ How glorious this testimony of the public regard to Aris- 
tides, from a people then so free, and withal so virtuouB I 

X -It is hardly possible for the military and political genius 
of Themistocles to save him from contempt and detestation, 
when we arrive at this part of his conduct. A serious pro- 
posal to burn the confederate fleet! That fleet, whose 

united efforts had saved Greece from destruction ! — which had 
fought under his auspices with such irresistible valour! — That 
sacred fleet, the minutest part of which should have been reli- 
giously preserved, or if consumed, consumed only on the altars, 
and in the service of the gods ! — How diabolical is that policy, 
which, in its way to power, tramples on hamaoity, justice, 
and gratitude. 
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About this time the Lacedaemonians made a mo- 
tion in the assembly of the AmphictyoTis, to exclude 
from that council all those states that had not joined 
in the confederacy against the king of Persia. But 
Themistocles was apprehensive, that, if the Thessa- 
lians, the Argives, and Thebans, were expelled from 
the council, tibe Lacedaemonians would hav^e a great 
majority of voices, and consequently procure wjiat 
decrees they pleased. He spoke, therefore, in de- 
fence of those states, and brought the deputies off 
from that design, by representing, that thirty-one 
cities only had their share of the burden of that wax, 
and that the greatest part of these were but of small 
consideration^hat consequently it would be both 
unreasonable and dangerous to exclude the rest of 
Greece from the league, and leave the council to be 
dictated to by two or three great cities^ By this he 
became very obnoxious to the Lacedasmonions, who, 
for this reason, set up Cimon against him as a rival 
in all affairs of state, and used all their interest for 
his advancement. 

He disobliged the allies, also, by sailing round 
the islands, and extorting money from them ; as we 
may conclude from the answer which Herodotus 
tells us the Adrians gave him to a demand of that 
sort. He told them, " He brought two gods along 
with him, Phsuasion and Force,** They replied, 
** They had also two great gods on their side, Po- 
verty and Despair, who forbad them to satisfy him." 
Timocreon, the Rhodian poet, writes with great bit- 
terness against Themistocles, and charges him with 
betraying him, though his friend and host, for mo- 
ney, while, for the like paltry consideration, he pro- 
cured the return of other exiles. So in these verses : 

Pausanias you may praise, and you Xantippus, 
And you Leutychidas : Bat sure the hero. 
Who bears the Athenian palm, is Aristides^ 
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What is the false, the vain, Themistocles I 

The very light is grudged him by Liatona, 

Who for vile pelf betrayed Timocreon, 

His friend and host; nor gave him to behold 

His dear Jalysos. For three talents more 

He saird and left him on a foreign coast. 

What fatal end awaits the man that kills. 

That banishes, that sets the villain up. 

To fill his glittering stores ? while ostentation. 

With vain airs, fain would boast the generous hand, 

And, at the Isthmus, spreads a public board 

For crowds that eat, and curse nim at the banquet. 

But Timocreon gave a still looser rein to bis abuse 
of Themistocles, after the condemnation and banish- 
ment of that great man, in a poem which begins 
thus: 

Muse, crownM with glory, bear this faithful strain. 
Far as the Grecian name extends. 

Timocreon is said to have been banished by Themis 
tocles, for favouring the Persians. When, there*- 
fore, Themistocles was accused of the same traitor- 
ous inclinations, he wrote against him as follows : 

Timocreon's honour to the Medes is sold. 
But yet not his alone: Another fox 
Finds the ^me fields to prey in. 

As the Athenians, through envy, readily gave ear 
to calumnies against him, he was often forced to re- 
count his own services, which irendered him still 
more insupportable ; and when they expressed their 
displeasure, he said. Are you weary of receiving be-' 
nefits often from the same hand? 

Another offence he gave the people, was, his 
building a temple to Diana, under tne name of Aris- 
tobule, or, Diana of the best counsel, intimating that 
he had given the best counsel, not only to Athens, 
but to all Greece. He built this temple near his 
own house, in the quarter of Melita, where now the 
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executioners cast out the bodies of those that have 
suffered death, and where they throw the halters 
and clothes of such as have been strangled or other- 
wise put to death. There was, even in our times, a 
statue of Themistocles in this temple of Diana Aris- 
tobule, from which it appeared that his aspect was 
as heroic as his soul. 

At last, the Athenians, unable any longer to bear 
that high distinction in which he stood, banished him 
by the ostracism ; and this was nothing more than 
they had done to others whose power was become a 
burden to them, and who had risen above the equa- 
lity which a commonwealth requires ; for the ostra- 
cism, or ten years banishment, was not so much in- 
tended to punish this or that great man, as to pacify 
and mitigate the fury of envy, who delights in the 
disgrace of superior characters, and loses a part of 
her rancour by their fall. 

In the time of his exile, while he took up his 
abode at Argos *, the affair of Pausanias save great 
advantage to the enemies of .Themistocles. The 
person that accused him of treason, was Leobotes 

* The great Pansanias, who had beaten the PeraiaBs in the 
battle of Platsea, and who, on many occasions, had behaved 
with great generosity as well as moderation, at last degene- 
rated ; and fell into a scandalous treaty with the Persians, in 
hopes, through their interest, to make himself sovereign of 
Greece. As soon as he had conceived these strange notions^ 
he fell into the manners of the Persians, affected all their 
luxui;y, and derided the plain cnstqms of his country, of which 
he had formerly been so fond. The Ephori waited some time 
for dear prdof of his treacherous designs, and when they had 
obtained it, determined to imprison him. But he fled into the 
temple of Minerva Cbalcioicus, and they besieged him there. 
They walled up all the gates, and bis own mother laid t|ie firs^ 
stone. When they had almost starved him to death, they laid 
hands on him, and by the time they had got him out of th« 
temple, he expired. 
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the son of AlcmaeoD, of Agraule, and the SpiurtaDS 
joined in the impeachment. Pausanias at first con- 
eealed his plot from Themistoeles, though he was 
his friend ; hut when he saw him an exile, and full 
of indignation against the Athenians, he ventured to 
eommunicate his designs to him, showing him the* 
king of Persia's letters, and exciting him to yen* 
geance against the Greeks, as an unjust and un- 
grateful people. Themistocles rejected the solicita- 
tions of Pausanias, and refused to have the least 
share in his designs ; hut he gave no. information of 
what had passed between them, nor let the secret 
transpire; whether he thought he would desist of 
himself, or that he would be discovered some other 
way, as he had embarked in an absurd and extra- 
vagant enterprise without any rational hopes of 
success. 

However, when Pausanias was put to deaths 
there were found letters and other writings relative 
to the business, which caused no small suspicion 
against Themistocles. The Lacedaemonians raised 
a clamour against him ; and those of his fellow citi- 
zens that envied him, insisted on the charge. He 
could not defend himself in person, but he answered 
by letter the principal parts of the accusation. For, 
to obviate the calumnies of his enemies, he observed 
to the Athenians, *' That he who was born to com- 
mand, and incapable of servitude, could never sell 
himself, and Greece along with him, to enemies and 
barbarians.'' The people, however, listened to his 
accusers, and sent them with orders to bring him to 
his answer before the states of Greece. Of this he 
had timely notice, and passed over to the isle of 
Corey ra ; the inhabitants of which had great obli- 
gations to him ; fipr a difference between them and 
the people of Corinth had been referred to his arbi* 
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tration, and he bad decided it bv awarding the Co- 
liothians * to pay down twenty talents, and the isle of 
Leucas to be in common between the two parties, as 
a colony from both. From thence he fled to Epirus ; 
atidy finding himself sfaSX pursued by the Athenians 
and LAcedaemonians, he tried a very hazardous and 
uncertain resource, in imploring the protection of 
Admetus, king of the Molossians. Admetus had 
made a request to the Athenians, which being re- 
jected with scorn by Themistocles in the time of his 
prosperity and influence in the state, the king enter- 
tained a deep resentment against him, and made no 
secret of his intention to revenge himself, if ever the 
Athenian should fall into his power. However, 
while he was thus flying from place to place, he was 
more afraid of the recent envy of his countrymen, 
than of the consequences of an old quarrel with the 
king ; and therefore he went and put himself in his 
hands, appearing before him as a suppliant, in a par- 
ticular and extraordinary manner f. He took the 
king's son, who was yet a child,- in his arms, and 
kneeled down before the household gods. This 
manner of offering a petition, the Molossians look 
upon as the most effectual, and the only one that 
can hardly be rejected. Some say the queen, whose 
name was Phthia, suggested this method of suppli- 

* The scholiast apon Thacydides tells us, Themistocles 
served the people of Corcyra in an affair of greater import- 
ance* The states of Greece were inclined to make war upon 
that island for not joining in the league against Xerxes | but 
Themistocles represented, that, if they were in (hat manner to 
punish all the cities that had not acceded to the leag^ie, their 
proceedings would bring greater calamities upon Greece than 
it had suffered from the barbarians. 

f It was nothing particular for a suppliant jto do homage 
to the household gods of the person to whom he had a re- 
quest ; but to do it with the king's son in his arms was. an ex- 
traordinary circumstance. 
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cation to Themistocles. Others, that Adm6tu9 
himself taught him to act the part, that he might 
have a sacred obligation to allege, against giving 
him up to those that might come to demand him. 

At that time Epicrates, the Acarnanian,. found 
means to convey the wife and children of Themisto- 
cles out of Athens, and sent them to him ; for which 
Cimon afterwards condemned him and put him to 
death. This account is given by Stesimbrotus ^ yet^ 
I know not how, forgetting what he had asserted, or 
making Themistocles forget it, he tells us he sailed 
from thence to Sicily, and demanded king Hiero's 
daughter in marriage, promising to bring the Greeks 
under his subjection ; and that, upon Hiero's re- 
fusal, he passed over into Asia. But this is not 
probable. For Theophrastus, in his treatise on 
monarchy, relates, that, when Hiero sent his race- 
horses to the Olympic games, and set up a superb 
pavilion there, Themistocles harangued the Greeks, 
to persuade them to pull it down, and not to suffer 
the tyrant's horses to run. Thucydides writes, that 
he went by land to the ^gean sea, and embarked 
at Pydna ; that none in the ship knew him, till he 
was driven -by storm to Naxos, which was at that 
time besieged by the« Athenians ; that, through fear 
of being taken, he then informed the master of the 
ship, and the pilot, who he was ; and that partly by 
entreaties, partly by threatening he would declare to 
the Athenians, however falsely, that they knew him 
fi'om the first, and were bribed to take him into their 
Vessel, he obliged them to weigh anchor and sail 
for Asia. 

The greatest part of his treasures was privately 
sent after him to Asia by his friends. Whdt was 
discovered and seized for the public use, Theopom- 
pus says, amounted to an hundred talents ; Theo- 
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phrastus fourscore ; though he was not worth three 
talents before his employments in the government*. 

When he was landed at Cuma, ne understood 
that a number of people, particular Ergoteles and 
Pythodorus, were watching to take him. He was, 
indeed, a rich booty to those that were determined 
to get money by any means whatever ; for the king 
of Persia had offered by proclamation two hundred 
talents for apprehending nim f* He, therefore; re- 
tired to Mgx, a little town of the j^olians, where he 
was known to nobody but Nicoffenes, his host, who 
was a man of great wealth, and had some interest at 
the Persian court. In his house he was concealed 
a few days ; and, one evening after supper, when 
the sacrifice was ofiered, Olbius, tutor to ]Nicogenes*8 
children, cried out, as in a rapture of inspiration. 

Counsel, O Night, and victory are thine. 

After this, Themistocles went to bed, and dreamed 
he saw a draffon coiled round his body, and creeping 
up to his neck ; which, as soon as it had touched his 
face, was turned into an eagle, and, covering him 
with its wings, took him up and carried him to a dis- 
tant place, where a golden sceptre appeared to him, 
upon which he rested securely, and was delivered 
from all his fear and trouble. 

In consequence of this warning, he was sent away 

* This is totally inconsistent with that splendour in which, 
according to Plutarch^s own account, he lived, before he had 
any public appointments. 

+ The resentment of Xerxes is not at all to be wondered 
at, since Themistocles had not only beaten him in the battle 
in Salamis, but, what was more disgraceful still, had made 
him a dupe to bis designing persuasions and representations. 
In the loss of victory, he had some consolation, as he was not 
himself the immediate cause of it, but for his ridiculous re- 
turn to Asia, his anger could only fall upon himself and The- 
mistocles. 

VOL. II. E 
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W Nioogenesy who oontrrred this method for iU 
liie barWians in general, especially the Persians^ 
are jealous of the women even to madness ; not only 
of their wives, but their slaves and concubines ; for, 
beside the care they take that they shall be seen by 
none but their own family, they keep them Kke pri- 
soners in their houses ; and when they take a jour- 
ney, they are put in a carriage close covered on all 
sides. In such a carriage as this Themistocles was 
conveyed, the attendants being instructed to tell those 
they met, if they happened to be questioned, that 
they were carrymg a Grecian lady from Ionia to a 
nobleman at court. 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus relate 
that Xerxes was then dead, and that it was to hU 
son* Artazerxes that Themistocles addressed him- 
self. But Ephorus, Dinon, Glitarchus, Heractides, 
and several others, write that Xerxes himself was 
then upon the throne, "the opinion of Thucydides 
seems most agreeable to chronology, though that is 
not perfectly well settled. Themistocles, now ready 
for tne dangerous experiment, applied first to Arta- 
banus f, a military officer, and told him, '* He was a 
Greek, 'who desired to have audience of the king 
about matters of great importance, which the king 
himself bad much at heart." Artabanus answered, 
*^ The laws of men are different ; some esteem one 
thing honourable, and some another ; but it becomes 
all men to honour and observe the customs of their 
own country. With you, the thing most admired is 
said to be hberty and equality. We have many ex- 

* Themistocles, therefore, arrWed at the Persian court in 
the first year of the 19th Olympiad, 462 years before the 
birth of Christ ; for that was the first year of Artazerzes's 
reign. 

f Son of that Artabanus, captain of the guards, who slew 
Xerxes, and perMuided Artazerzes to cot off his elder brother 
Darius. 
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oellent laws ; and we regard it ad one of the most 
indispeosabley to honour the king, and to ^dore him 
as the image of that deity who preserves and sup- 
ports the universe. If, therefore, you are willing to 
conform to our customs^ and to prostrate yourself 
before the king, you may be permitted to see him 
and speak to him. But if you cannot bring yourself 
to this, you must acquaint him with your busmess by 
a third person. It would be an infringement of the 
custom of his country, for the king to admit any one 
to audience that does not worship him.'' To this 
Themistocles replied. '* My business, Artabanus^ 
is to add to the king's honour and power ; therefore 
I will comply with your customs, smce the god that 
has exalted the Persians will have it so ; and by my 
means the number of the king*s worshippers shall be 
increased. So let this be no hinderance to my com- 
municating to the king what I have to say." '* But 
who/' said Artabanus, " shall we say you are t for 
by your discourse you appear to be no ordinary 
person.'' Themistocles answered, '^ Nobody must 
Know that before the king himself." So Fhanias 
writes ; and Eratosthenes, in his treatise on riches, 
adds, that Themistocles was brought acquainted 
with Artabanus, and recommended to him by an 
Eretrian woman, who belonged to that officer. 

When he was introduced to the king, and, after 
his prostration, stood silent, the king commanded 
, the interpreter to ask him who he was. The inter- 
preter accordingly put the question, and he an- 
swered, ''The man that is now come to address 
himself to you, O king, is Themistocles the Athe- 
nian; an exile persecuted by the Greeks. The 
Persians have suffered much by me, but it has been 
more than compensated by my preventing your 
being pursued ; when after I had delivered Greece, 
and saved my own country, I had it in my power to 
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do you also a service^ My sentiments are suitable 
to my present misfortunes, and I come prepared 
either to receive your favour, if you are reconciled 
to me, or, if you retain any resentment, to disarm 
it by my submission. Reject not the testimony 
my enemies have given to the services I have done 
the Persians, and make use of the opportunity my 
misfortunes afford you, rather to show your gene- 
rosity than to satisfy your revenge. If you save me, 
you save your suppliant; if you destroy me, you de- 
stroy tiie enemy of Greece*." In hopes of influ- 
encing the king by an argument drawn from religion, 
Themistocles added to this speech an account of the 
vision he had in Nicogenes*s house, and an oracle of 
Jupiter of Dodona, miich ordered him to go to one 
who bare the same name tcith the god; from which 
he concluded he was sent to him, since both were 
called, and really were, great kings. 

The king gave him no answer, though he admired 
his courage and magnanimity ; but, with his friends, 
he felicitated himself upon this, as tiie most fortunate 
event imaginable. We are told also, that he prayed 
to Arimanitisff that his enemies might ever be so in- 
fatuated as to drive from amongst them their ablest 
men ; that he offered sacrifice to the gods, and im- 
mediately after made a great entertainment; nay, 
that he was so affected with joy, that when he retired 
to rest, in the midst of his sleep, he called out three 
times, I have Themistocles the Athenian. 

As soon as it was da^, he called together his 
friends, and ordered Themistocles to be brought be- 
fore him. The exile expected no favour, when he 

* How extremely abject and contemptible ig thii petition, 
wherein tbe nuppliant founds every argument in his favour 
upon his vices ! 

f The god of darlcness, the supposed author of plagues and 
calamities, was called Akriman or Arimanius. 
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found that the guards, at the first hearing of hit 
name, treated him with rancour^ and loaded him 
with reproaches. Nay, when the king had taken 
his seat, and a respectful silence ensued, Rozaoes, 
one of his officers, as Themistocles passed him, whis^ 
pered him with a sigh, Ahf thou subtle serpent of 
Greece, the king^s gocd genius has br<m^ht thee hither. 
However, when he had prostrated himself twice in 
the presence, the king saluted him, and spoke to him 
graciously, telling him, « He owed him two hun- 
dred talents ; for, as he had delivered himself up, it 
was but just that he should receive the reward 
offered to any one that should bring him." He pro- 
mised him much more, assured him of his protection, 
and ordered him to declare freely whatever he had 
to propose concerning Greece. Themistocles re- 
plied, '* That a man's discourse was like a piece of 
tapestry*, which, when spread open, displays its 
figures; but when it is folded up, they are hidden 
and lost ; therefore he begged time.'' The king, de- 
lighted with the comparison, bade him take what 
time he pleased; and he desired a year: in which 
space he learned the Persian language, so as to be 
able to converse with the king without an interpreter. 
Such as did not belong to the court, believed that 
he entertained their prince on the subject of the 
Grecian affairs ; but as there were then many changes 
in the ministry, he incurred the envy of the nobility, 
who suspected that he had presumed to speak too 
freely of them to the king. The honours mat were 
paid him were far superior to those that other 
strangers had experienced ; the king took him with 
him a hunting, conversed familiarly with him in his 
palace, and introduced him to the queen-mother, who 

* In thig he artfully conformed to the figurative manner of 
•peaking infuse am«og the eastern nationg. 

e2 
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honoured him with her confidence. He likewise 
gave orders for his l^ing instructed in tl^e learning of 
the MagL . 

Demaratus, the Lacedaemonian, who was then at 
court, being ordered to ask a favour, desired that be 
lyiight be carried through Sardis in royal state*, with 
a diadem upon his head. But Mitbropaustes, the 
king^s cousin-german, took him by the hand, ^nd 
said, DemaratuSi this diadem does not carry brains 
along with it to cover; nor would you be J^piter^ 
though you shpuJd take hold o/* his thunder. Thp 
king was highly displeased at Demaratus for making 
this request, and seemed determined never to forgive 
him; yet, at th^ desire of Themistodes, he was per- 
suaded to be reconciled to him. And in the follpw? 
log reigns, when the affairs of Persia and Greece 
were move closely connected, as oft as the kings re- 
quested a favour of an^ Grecian captain, they are 
iaid to have promised him, in express terms, Thfit he 
shmild be a greater man at their court than Themis-, 
tochs had been. Nay» we are tx>ld, that Themis- 
todes himself, in the midst of h^s greatness, and the 
extraordioary respect tjiat was paid him, se,eing his 
table most elegantly spread, turped to his childrep,. 
and said. Children^ we should have been undone, had 
it not been for our y.ndqing. Most authors agree, 
that he bad three cities given him, for bread, wine» 
and meat. Magnesia^ Lampsacus, and My us f. Ne?» 

* This was the highest mark of honour which the Persian 
l^iogs could give. Ahasuerus, the same with Xerxes, the fa* 
ther of this Artazerxes, had not long before ordained that 
Mordecai should be honoured in that manner. 

f The jcountry about Magnesia was so fertile, that it broughft 
Themistodes a revenue of fifty talents ; Lampsacus had in its 
neighbourhood the noblest vineyards of the east ; an4 Myu» 
or Myon abounded in provisions, particularly in fish. It was 
Bsual with the eastern monarchs, instead of pensions to their 
favourites, to assign them cities and provinces. £yen such 
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anthes of Cyzicus, and Phanias, add two more, 
Percote and Palaescepsis, for his chamber and his 
wardrobe. 

Some business relative to Greece having brought 
him to the seacoast, a Persian named Epixyes^ go- 
vernor of Upper Phrygia, who had a design upon 
his life, and had long prepared certain Pisidians to 
kill him, when he should lodge in a city called Leon- 
tocephalus, or LtovCs Head, now determined to put 
it in execution. But, as he lay sleeping oiie day at 
noon, the mother of the gods is said to have appeared 
to him in a dream, and thus to have addressed him : 
'* Beware, Themistocles, of the Lion's Head, lest 
the Lion crush you. For this warning I require of 
you Mnesiptolema for my servant." Themistocles 
awoke in great disorder, and when he had devoutly 
returned thanks to the goddess, left the high road, 
and took another way, to avoid the place of danger. 
At night he took up his lodging beyond it; but as 
one of the horses that had carried his tent had fallen 
into a river, and his servants were busied in spread- 
ing the wet hangings to dry, the Pisidians, who were 
advancing with their swords drawn, saw these hang- 
ings indistinctly by moonlight, and taking them for 
the tent of Themistocles, expected to find him re- 
posing himself within. They approached, therefore, 
and lifted up the hangings ; but the servants that had 
the care of them, fell upon them and took them. 
The danger thus avoided, Themistocles admiring the 

provinces as the kings retained the revenue of were under 
particular assignments ; one province famishing so much for 
wine, another for victuals, a third for the privy purse, and a 
fourth for the wardrobe. One of the queens had all Egypt for 
her clothing; and Plato tells us (i Alcibiad.) that many of the 
provinces were appropriated for the queen's wardrobe; one 
for her girdle, another for her head-dress, and so of the rest; 
and ea£h province bore the name of that part of the dress it 
was to furnish. 
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goodness of the goddess that appeared to him, built 
a temple in Magnesia, which he dedicated to Gjrbele 
Dindymme and appointed his daughter Mnesipto* 
lema priestess of it. 

When he was come to Sardis, he diverted -himself 
with looking upon the ornaments of the temples ; 
and among the great number of offerings, he found in 
the temple of Cybele a female figure of brass, two 
cubits high, called Hydrophorus or the water bearer, 
which he himself, when surveyor of the aqueducts at 
Athens, had caused to be made and dedicated put of 
the fines of such as had stolen the water or diverted 
the stream. Whether it was that he was moved at 
seeing this statue in a strange country, or that he 
was desirous to show the ASienians how much he 
was honoured*, and what power he had all over the 
king's dominions, he addressed himself to the go- 
vernor of Lydia, and begged leave to send back the 
statue to Athens. The barbarian immediately took 
fire, and said he would certainly acquaint the king 
what sort of a request he had made him. Themis- 
tocles, alarmed at this menace, applied to the go- 
vernor's women, and, by money prevailed upon them 
to pacify him. After this, he behaved with more 
prudence, sensible how much he had to fear from 
the envy of the Persians. Hence, he did not travel 
about Asia, as Theopompus says, but took up his 

* It is not improbable Ihat this proceeded from a principle 
of vanity. Tlie love of admiration was the ruling passion of 
Themistocles, and discovers itself uniformly through his whole 
conduct. There mighf, however, be another reason which 
Pliitarch has not mentioned. Themistocles was an excellent 
manager in political religion. — He had lately been eminently 
distinguished by the favour of Cybele. He finds an Athenian 
statue in her temple. — ^The goddess consents that he should 
send it to Athens: and the Athenians, out of respect to (he 
goddess, most of course cease to persecute her favourite The- 
uistooles. 
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abode at Magnesia; where, loaded with valuable pre- 
sents, and equally honoured with the Persian nobles> 
he long lived in great security; for the king, who 
was engaged in the affairs of the upper provinces, 
gave but little attention to the concerns of Greece. 

But when Egypt revolted, and was supported in 
that revolt by the Athenians, when the Grecian 
fleet sailed as far as Cyprus and Cilicia, and Cimon 
rode triumphant master of the seas, then the king of 
Persia applied himself to oppose the Greeks, and to 
prevent the growth of their power. He put his 
forces in motion, sent out his generals, and dis- 
patched messengers to Themistocles at Magnesia^ , 
to command him to perform his promises, and exert 
himself against Greece. Did he not obey the sum- 
mons then? — No — neither resentment against the 
Athenians, nor the honours and authority in which 
he now flourished, could prevail upon him to take the 
direction of the expedition. Possibly he might doubt 
the event of the war, as Greece had then several 
great generals ; and Cimon in particular was distin- 
guished with extraordinary success. Above all, re- 
gard for his own achievements, and the trophies he 
had gained, whose glory he was unwilling to tarnish, 
determined him (as the best method he could take) 
to put such an end to his life as became his dignity*. 
Having, therefore, sacrificed to the gods, assembi^ed 
his fiiends, and taken his last leave, he drank bull's 
blood t, as is generally reported; or, as some relate 
it, he took a quick poison, and ended his days at 

^ Thacydides, who was cotemporary with Themistocles, 
only says, Ht died of a distemper ; but some report that he poi^ 
soned himself^ seeing it impossible to accomplish what he prO' 
mised the king, ThucydI. de Bell. Pelopon. 1. i. 

+ W^hilst they were sacrificing the bull, he caused the blood 
to be received in a cup, and drank it whilst it was warm» 
which (according to Pliny) is mortal, because it coagulates or 
thickens in an instant. 
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MagneBia, having lived sixty-five years^ most of 
which he spent in civil or military employments. 
When the king was acquainted with the cause and 
manner of his death, he admired him more than ever, 
and continued his favour and bounty to his friends 
and relations *. 

Themistocles had by Archippe, the daughter of 
Lysander of Alopece, five sons, Neocles, Diodes, 
Archeptolis, Polyeuctes, and Cleophantus. The 
three last survived him. Plato takes i^otice of Cleo-' 
phantus as an excellent horseman, but a man of no 
merit in other respects. Neocles, his eldest son, 
died when a child, by the bite of a horse ; and Dio- 
des was adopted by his grandfather Lysander. He 
had several daughters, namely, Mnesiptolema, bv a 
i^cond wife, who was married to Archeptolis, ner 
half brother ; Italia, whose husband was Fanthides 
of Chios; Sibaris, married to Nicomedes the Athe- 
nian ; and Nichomache, at Magnesia, to Phrasicles, 
the nephew of Themistocles, who after her father's 
death, took a voyage for that purpose, received her 
at the hands of her brothers, and brought up her sis- 
ter Asia, the youngest of the children. 

The Magnesians erected a very handsome monu- 
ment to him, which still remains in the market-place. 
No credit is to be given to Andocides^ who writes to 
his friends, that the Athenians stole his ashes out of 
the tomb, and scattered them in the air; for it is an 
artifice of his to exasperate the nobility against the 
people. Phylarchus, too, more like a writer of tra- 
gedy than an historian, availing himself of what 
Qiay be called a piece of machinery, introduces 

* There is, in our opinion, more true heroism in the death 
of Themistocles than in the death of Cato^ It is something 
enthusiastically great when a man determines not to survive 
his liberty { but it it somethiBg still greater, when be refuses to 
fiurvive his honour. 
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Neoclee aod Demapolis as the sons of Themis- 
tocIeSy to make his story more interesting and pa- 
thetic. But a very moderate degree of sagacity may 
discover it to be a fiction. Yet Dipdorus the geo- 
grapher writes in his treatise of sepulchres, but 
rather by conjecture than certain knowledge, that, 
near the harbour of Piraeus, from the promontory of 
Alcimus*, the land makes an elbow, and when you 
have doubled it inwards, by the still water there is 
a vast foundation, upon which stands the tomb of 
Themistocles t, in the form of an altar. With him 
Plato, the comic writer, is supposed to agree in the 
following lines : 

Oft as the merchant speeds the passiog sail, 
Thy tomb, Themistocles, he stops to bail : 
TYbeo hostile ships in martial combat meet. 
Thy shade attending hovers o'er the fleet. 

Various honours and privileges were granted by 
the Magnesians to the descendants of Themistocles, 
which continued down to our times ; for they were 
enjoyed by one of his name, an Athenian, with whom 
I had a particular acquaintance and friendship in the 
house oiAmmonius the philosopher. 

* Meursios rightly corrects it AUmus, We find no place in 
Attica called AkimuSy bat a borough named Alimus there was, 
on the east of the Pirssus. 

•f Thueydides says, that the bones of Themistocles, by bis 
onn command, were privately carried back into Attica, and 
bm-ied there. But Pausanias agrees with Theodoras, that the 
Athenians, repenting of their ill usage of this great man, ho- 
noured him with a tomb in the Pinens. 

It does not appear, indeed, that Themistocles, when banished, 
had any design either to revenge himself on Athens> or to take 
refuge in the coQrt of the king of Persia. The Greeks them- 
selves forced him upoD^this,or rather the Lacedaemonians; for 
as by their intrigues his countrymen were induced to banisk 
him, so by their importunities after he was banished, he was 
not suffered to eiyoy any refuge in quiet. 
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AmO'NO the many remarkable things related of Fu- 
rius Gamillus, the most extraordinary seems to be 
this, that though he was often in the highest com- 
mandsy and performed the greatest actions, though 
he was five times chosen dictator, though he tri- 
umphed four times, and was styled the secondfownder 
of Kamef yet he was never once consul. Jrerhaps 
we may discover the reason in the state of the com- 
monwealth at that time : the people then at variance 
with the senate*, refused to elect consuls, and, in- 
stead of them put the government in the hands of 
tnilitary tribunes* Though these acted, indeed, with 
consular power and authority, yet theur administra- 
tion was less grievous to the people, because they 
were more in number. To have the direction of 
affairs entrusted to six persons instead of two, was 
some ease and satisfaction to a people that could not 
bear to be dictated to by the nobility. Camillus, 
then distinguished by his achievements and at the 
height of glory, did not choose to be consul against 
the inclinations of the people, though the comitia, or 
assemblies in which they might have elected consuls, , 
were several times held in that period. In all his 

* The old quarrel about the distribution of lands wiu re- 
vived, the people insistiog that every citizen should have an 
equal share. The senate met frequently to disconcert the 
proposal $ at last Appius Claudius moved, that some of the 
coUej^e of the tribunes of the people should be gained, as the 
only remody against the tyranny of that body < which was ac- 
cordingly put in execution. The commons, thus disappointed^ 
chose military tribunes, instead of consuls, and sometimes had 
them all plebeians. Liv. 1. iv. c. 48. 
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Other commissions, which were many and various^ 
he so conducted himself, that if he was entrusted 
with the sole poster, he shared it with others, and if 
he had a colleague, the glory was his own. The 
authonty seemed to be shared by reason of his great 
modesty in command, which gave no occasion to 
envy; and the glory was secured to him bv his 
genius and capacity, in which he was universally al- 
lowed to have no equal. 

The family of the Furii* was not very illustrious 
before his time ; he was the fitst that raised it to dis- 
tinction, when he served under Posthumius Tabertus 
in the great battle with the Equi and Yolsci. In 
that action, spurring his horse before the ranks, he 
received a wound in die thigh, when, instead of re- 
tiring, he plucked the javelin out of the wound, en- 
gaged with the bravest of the enemy, and put them 
to flight f. Por this, among other honours, he was 
appointed censor, ao office at that time of great dig- 
nity I. There is upon record a very laudable act of 

* Furius was the family name. CamiUus (as has been 
already observed) was an appellation of children of quality 
who administered in the temple of some god. Our CamiUus 
was the first who retained it as a surname. 

f This was in the year of Rome 3S4, when CamiHus might 
be about fourteen or fifteen years of age (for in the year of 
Rome 389 he was near fonrscore), though the Roman youth did 
not use to hear arms sooner than seventeen. And though Plu- 
tarch says that his gallant behaviour at that time procured 
him the censorship, yet that was an office which the Romans 
never conferred upon a young person ; and, in fact, CamiUus 
was not censor till the year of Rome 358, 

i The authority of the censors, in the time of the repubUc, 
was very extensive. They had a power to expel senators the 
house, to degrade the knights, and to disable the commons 
from giving their votes in the assemblies of the peo^e. But 
the emperors took, the office upon themselves ; and, as many 
of them abused it, it lost its honour, and sometimes the very 
title was laid aside. As to what Plutarch says, that CamiUns, 

VOL. II. F 
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hid, that took place during his office. As the wars 
had made many widows, he obliged such of the men 
as lived single, partly by persuasion, and partly by 
threatening them with fines, to marry those widows. 
Another act of his^ which indeed was absolutely ne- 
cessary, was, the causing orphans, who before were 
exempt from taxes, to contribute to the supplies ; 
for these were very large by reason of the continual 
wars. What was then most urgent was the siege of 
Veil, whose inhabitants some call Yenefani. This 
city was the barrier of Tuscany, and, in the cj^antity 
of her arms and number of her military, not inferior 
to Rome. Proud of her wealth, her elegance, and 
luxury, she had maintained with the Romans ipany 
long and gallant disputes for glory and for power. 
But humbled by many signal defeats, the Yeientes 
had then bid adieu to that ambition ; they satisfied 
themselves widi building strong and high walls, and 
filling the city with provisions, arms, and all kinds 
of warlike stores ; and so they waited for the enemy 
without fear. The siege was long, but no less la- 
borious and troublesome to the besiegers than to ^ 
them. For the Romans had long been accustomed 
to summer campaigns only, and to winter at home ; 
and dien for the first time their officers ordered them 
to construct forts, to raise strong works about tiieir 
camp, and to pass the winter as well as summer m 
the enemy's country. 

The seventh year of the war was now almost 
passed, when the generals began to be blamed ; and 
as it was thought they showed not sufficient vigour 
in the siege*, they were superseded, and others put 

« 
when censor, obliged many of the bachelors to marry the wt- 
dows of those who had fallen in the wars, that was in pursu- 
ance of one of the powers of his office. CalibU esse prohibento. 

* Of the six mUitary tribunes of that year, only two, L. 
Yirgtnias and Manius Sergius, carried on the siege of Veil. 
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in their room ; among whom was Camillns, then ap- 
pointed tribune the second time*« He was not, how- 
ever, at present concerned in the siege, for it fell to 
his lot to nead the expedition against the Falisci and 
Capenates/wbo, while the Romans were otherwise 
employed, committed great depredations in their 
country, and harassed them during the whole Tus^ 
can war. But Camillas falling upon them, killed 
great numbers, and shut up ^e rest within their 
walls. 

During the heat of the war, a phenomenon ap- 
peared in the Alban lake, which might be reckoned 
amongst the strangest prodigies ; and as no common 
or natural cause could be assigned for it, it occa^ 
sioned great consternation. The summer was now 
declining, and the season by no means rainy, nor 
remarkable for south winds. Of the many springs, 
brooks, and lakes, which Italy abounds with, some 
were dried up, and others bi)t feebly resisted the 
drought ; the rivers, always low in the summer, then 
ran with a very slender stream. But the Alban 
lake, which had its source within itself, and dis<» 
charges no part of its water, being quite surround- 
ed with mountains, without any cause, unless it 
was a supernatural one, began to rise and swell in a 
most remarkable manner, increasing till it reached 
the ^ides, and at last the very tops of the hills, all 

Sergins conuisaDded the attack, and Virginias covered the 
liege. Willie the army was thus divided, the Falisci and 
Capenates fell upon Sergius, and, at th^ same time, the be- 
sieged sallying out, attacked him on the other side. The Ro- 
maos under his command, thinking they had all the forces of 
Hetruria to deal with, began to lose courage, and retire. yir<» 
ginius could have saved his colleague's troops, but as Sergius . 
was too prpud to send to him for succour, he resolved not to 
give him any. The enemy, therefore, made a dreadful slaugh- 
ter of the Romans in their lines. Lit. lib. v> c. 8. 
# The year of Rome 3^* 
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which happened without anv Bgitation of its waters* 
For a while it was the wonder of the shepherds and 
herdsmen : but when the earth, which like a mole, 
kept it from overflowing the country below, was 
broken down with the quantity and weight of water, 
then descending like a torrent through the ploughed 
fields and odi^r cultivated grounds to the sea, it not 
onlv astonished the Romans, but was thought by all 
Italy to portend some extraordinary event. It was 
the great subject of conversation in the camp before 
Yeii, so that it came at last to be known to the be- 
sieged. 

As in the course of long sieges there b usually 
some conversation with the enemy, it happened that 
a Roman soldier formed an acquaintance with one 
of the townsmen, a man versed in ancient traditions, 
and supposed to be more than ordinarily skilled in di* 
vination. The Roman perceiving that he expressed 
great satisfaction at the story of me lake, ana there- 
upon laughed at the siege, told him, " This was not 
the only wonder the times had produced, but other 
prodigies still stranger than this had happened to the 
Romans ; which he should be elad to communicate 
to him, if by that means he could provide for his own 
safety in the midst of the public ruin." The man 
readUy hearkening to the proposal, came out to him, 
expecting to hear some secret, and the Roman con-* 
tinned the discourse, drawing him forward by de- 
grees, till they were at some distance from the gates. 
Then he snatched him up in his arms, and by his 
superior strength held him, till, with Ihie assistance 
of several soldiers from the camp, he was secured 
and carried before the generals. The man, reduced 
to this necessity, and knowing that destiny cannot 
be avoided, declared the secret oracles concerning 
his own country, " That the jcity could never be ta- 
ken, till Uie waters of the Alban lake, which had 
now forsook their bed, and found new passages, 
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were turned back, and so diverted, as to preyenl 
their mixing with the seaV 

The senate, ioformed of this prediction, and deli- 
berating about it, were of opinion, it would be best 
to send to Delphi to consult the oracle. They chose 
for this purpose three persons of honour and dis- 
tinction, licinius Cossus, Valerius Potitus, and Fa- 
bius Ambustus ; who, having had a prosperous voy- 
age, and consulted Apollo, returned with this among 
oUier answers, " That they had neglected some cere- 
monies in the Latin feastsf.*" As to the water of the 
Alban lake, they were ordered, if possible, to shut 
it up in its ancient bed : or, if that could not be ef- 
fected, to diff canals and trenches for it, till it lost it- 
eelf on the land. Agreeably to this direction, the 
priests were employed in offering sacrifices, and the 
people in labour, to turn the course of the water}. 

In the tenth year of the siege, the senate removed 
the other magistrates, and appointed Camillus dic- 
tator, who made choice of Cornelius Scipio for his 
generaf of horse. In the first place he made vows 
to the gods, if they favoured him with putting a glo- 
rious period to the war, to celebrate the great cir- 
censian games to their honour ||, and to consecrate 
the temple of the goddess, whom the Romans call 
' the mother Matuta., By her sacred rites we may 
suppose this last to be the goddess Leucothea. Por 
they take a female slave into the inner part of the 

• TTie prophecy, according to Livy, (1. ▼. c. 16.) was this, 
Vm shaU never b» taken till all the water is run out of the lako 
of Alba, 

f These feasts were instituted by Tarqain the Proud. The 
Romans persisted in them : but all the people of Latiwn were 
to attend them, and to partake of a buU then sacrificed to 
Jupiter Latialis. 

t This wonderful work subsists to this day, and the waters 
lof the lake Albano run through it. 

I These were a kind fonrnament In the great drcus, 

f2 
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temple*, where tbey heather, and then drive her out % 
they carry their brother's children in their arms in- 
stead of their ownf; and they represent in the cere- 
monies of the sacrifice all diat happened to the 
nurses of Bacchus, and what Ino suffered for having 
saved the son of Juno's rival. ^ 

After these vows, Camillus penetrated into the 
country of the Falisci, and in a great battle over- 
threw them and their auxiliaries the Capenates. 
Then he turned to the siege of Yeii ; and perceiving 
it would be both difficult and dangerous to endea- 
vour to take it by assault, he ordered mines to be 
dug, the soil about the city being easy to work, and 
admitting of depdi enough for the works to be 
carried on unseen by the enemy. As this succeeded 
to his wish, he made an assault without, to call the 
enemy to the walls ; and, in the mean time, others of 
his soldiers made their way through the mines, and 
secretly penetrated to Juno's temple in the citadel. 
This was the most considerable temple in the city ; 
and we are told, that at that instant the Tuscan ge- 
neral happened to be sacrificing ; when the sooth- 
sayer, upon inspection of the entrails, cried out, 
^* The gods promise victory to him that shall finish 
this sacrifice f;" the Romans who were under ground, 

* Leucothoe or Ino was jealous of one of her female slaves 
wbo was the favourite of her husband Athaiuas. 

+ Ino was a very unhappy mother ; for she had seen her son 
Learchus slain by her husband, whereupon she threw herself 
into the sea with her other son Melicertes. But she was a 
more fortunate aunt, having preserved Bacchus the son of her 
sister Semele. 

X Words spoken by persons unconcerned in their aifairs, 
and upon a quite different subject, were interpreted by the 
Heathens as good or bad omens, if they happened to be any . 
way applicable to their case. And they took great pains to 
fulfil the omen, if they thought it fortunate; as well as to. 
evade it« if it appeared unlucky. 
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bearing what he said, immediately removed the 
pavement, and came out with loud shouts and dash- 
ing their arms, which struck the enemy with such ter- 
ror, that they fled, and left the entrails, which wm« 
carried to Camillus. But perhaps this has more of 
tiie air of fable than of history. 

The city thus taken by the Romans sword in 
hand, while they were busy in plundering it and 
carrying off its immense riches, Camillus beholding 
from the citadel what was done, at first burst into 
tears : and when those about him began to magnify 
his happiness, he lifted up his hands towards hea- 
yen, and uttered this prayer : ** Great Jupiter, and 
ye gods that have the inspection of our good and 
evil actions, ye know that the Bomans, not without 
just cause, but in their own defence, and constrained 
by necessity, have made war against this city, and 
their enemies its unjust inhabitants* If we must 
have some misfortune in lieu of this success. I en- 
treat that it may fall, not upon Rome or the Roman 
army, but upon myself: yet lay not, ye gods, a 
heavy hand upon me* T* Having pronounced these 
words, he turned to the right, as tiie manner of the 
Romans is after prayer and supplication, but fell in 
turning. His friends that were by, expressed great 
uneasiness at the accident, but he soon recovered 
himself from the fall, and told them, " It was only 

* Livy, who has given us this prayer, has not qualified it 
with that modificatiotf so unworthy of Camillus, %is tfA»vTov 
fXaxTM K«M» riXivm^ai, may it be with as Utile detriment as 
possible to myself! On the contrary, he says, ut earn invidiam 
lenire suo privato incommodOf quam minimo publico popuU iZo- 
mani Ucerit, Camillus prayed, that if this siiccess must have 
mn equivalent in some ensuing misfortunes, that misfortune might 
fall upon himself, and the Roman people escape with as little de- 
triment as possible. This was great and heroic. Plutarch hav- 
ing but an imperfect knowledge of the Roman language, pro- 
bably mistook the sense. 
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a small inconvenience after great success^ agreeable 
to his pn^yer*.*' 

After the city was pillaged, he determined, pursu- 
ant to his vow, to remove this statue of Juno to 
Rome. The workmen were assembled for the pur- 
pose, and he offered sacrifice to the goddess, ** Be- 
seeching her to accept of their homage, and gra- 
ciously to take up her abode among the gods of 
Rome.'' To which it is said the statue softly an- 
swered, ** She was willing and ready to do it.'' But 
livy says, Oamillus, in offering up his petition, 
touched the image of the goddess, and entreated her 
to go with them, and that some of the standers by 
answered, '' She consented, and would willingly fol- 
low them." Those that support and defend the mi- 
racle, have the fortune of Rome on their side, which 
could never have risen from such small and coa^ 
temptible beginnings to that height of glory and em- 
pire, without the constant assistance of some god, 
who favoured them with many considerable tokens 
of his presence. Several miracles of a similar na^ 
ture are also alleged; as, that images have often 
sweated ; that they have been heard to groan ; and 
that sometimes they have turned from their votariesi 
and shut their eyes. Many such accounts we have 
from our ancients ; and not a few persons of our own 
times have given us wonderful relations, not unwor- 
thy of notice. But to give entire credit to them, or • 
altogether to disbelieve them, is equally dangerous, 
on account of human weakness. We keep not al-« 
ways within the bounds of reason, nor are masters 
of our minds ! Sometimes we fall into vain supersti-^ 
tion, and sometimes into an impious neglect of all 

• Livy tells us, it was conjectured from the event, that this 
fall of Camillus wu a presage of hU coodemoatiQa and ba^ 
nishment. 
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religion. It is best to be caution^ and to avoid ex- 
Ireiaes*. 

"Whether it was that Camillus was elated with his 
great exploit in taking a city that was the rival of. 
Rome, after it had been besieged ten years, or that 
he was misled by his flatterers, he took upon him 
too much state for a magistrate subject to the laws 
and usages of his country : for his triumph was con- 
ducted with excessive pomp, and he rode through 
Rome in a chariot drawn by four white horses, 
which no general ever did before or after him. In- 
deed, this sort of carriage is esteemed sacred, and 
is appropriated to the king and father of the gods f. 
The citizens, therefore, considered this unusual ap- 
pearance of grandeur as an insult upon them. Be- 
sides, they were offended at his ooposing the law 
by which the city was to be dividea. For their tri- 
bunes had proposed that the senate and people 
should be divided into two equal parts ; one part to 
remain at Rome, and the other, as the lot happened 
to fall, to remove to the conquered city, by which 
means they would not only have more room, but by 
being in possession of two considerable cities, be 
better able to defend their territories and to watch 
over their prosperity. The people who were very 
numerous, and enriched by the late plunder, con- 
stantly assembled in the /onem, and in a tumultuous 
manner demanded to have it put to the vote. But 
the senate and other principal citizens considered 
this proposed of the tnbunes, not so much the di- 
viding as the destroying of Rome t> and in their un- 

* The great Mr. Addison seems to have had this passage of 
Plntarch in his eye, when he delivered his opinion concern- 
ing the doctrine of witches. 
< f He likewise coloured his face with vermilion, the colour 
with which the statues of the gods were commonly painted. 

X They feared that two such cities would, by degrees, be- 
eome two diiferent states, which, after a destructive war with 
eaeh other, would at length fall a prey to their common enemies. 
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easinefis applied to Camiilus. Camillua was afraid 
to put it to the trial, and therefore invented demurs 
and pretences of d^lay, to prevent the bill's being 
offered to the people; by which he incurred their 
displeasure. 

But the greatest and most manifest cause of their 
hatred was, his behaviour with respect to the tenths 
of the spoils : and if the resentment of the people 
was not in this case altogether just, yet it had some 
show of reason. It seems he had made a vow> as 
he marched to Veil, that, if he took the city, he 
would consecrate the tenths to Apollo. But when 
the city was taken, and came to be pillaged, he was 
either unwilling to interrupt his men, or in the hurry 
had forgot his vow, and so gave up the whole plun- 
der to ihem. After he had resigned his dictator- 
ship, he laid the case before the senate;. and the 
soothsayers declared, that the sacrifices announced 
the anger of the gods, which ought to be appeased 
by offerings expressive of their gratitude for the fa- 
vours they had received. The senate then made a 
decree, that the plunder should remain with the sol- 
diers (for they knew not how to manage it other- 
wise) ; but that each should produce, upon oath, the 
tenth of the value of what he had got. This was a 
great hardship upon the soldiers ; and those poor 
fellows could not without force be brought to refund 
so large a portion of the fruit of their labours, and 
to make good not only what they had hardly earned, 
but now actually spent. Camiilus, distressed with 
their complaints, for want of a better exdiise, made 
use of a very absurd apology, by acknowledging he 
had forgotten his vow. This they greatly resented, 
that having then vowed the tenths of the eneniies 
goods, he should now exact the tenths of the citi- 
zens. However, they all produced their propor- 
tion, ,and it was resolved, that a vase of massy gold 
lihould he made and sent to Delphi. But as there 
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was a scardty of ffold in the'city, while the magis- 
trates were considering how to procure it, the Ro- 
man matrons met, and having consulted among 
themselves, gave up iheir golden ornaments, which 
weighed eight talents, as an offering to the god. And 
the senate in honour of their piety, decreed that they 
shoald have funeral orations as well as the men, 
which had not heen the custom before*. They then 
seat three of the chief of the nobility ambassadors, 
in a large ship well manned and fitted out in a man- 
ner becoming so solemn an occasion. 

In this voyage, they were equally endangered by 
a storm and a calm, but escaped beyond all expec- 
tation, when on the brink of destruction. FoY the 
wind slackening near the iEolian islands, the galleys 
of the lipareans gave them chase as pirates. Upon 
their stretching out their hands for mercy, the Lipa- 
reans used no violence to their persons, but towed 
the ship into harbour, and there exposed both them 
and their goods to sale, having first adjudged them 
to be lawnil prize. With much difficulty, however, 
they were prevailed upon to release them, out of re* 
gard to the merit and authority of Timesitheus the 
chief magistrate of the place ; who, moreover, con- 
veyed them with his own vessels, and assisted in 
dedicating the gift. For this, suitable honours were 
paid him at Rome. 

And now the tribttnes of the people attempted to 
bring the law for removing part of the citizens to 

* Hie matrons bad the value of the gold paid them : and it 
was not on this occasion, but afterwards, when they contri* 
buted their golden ornaments to make up the sum demanded- 
by the Gauls, that funeral orations were granted them. The 
privilege they were now favoured with, was leave to ride in 
chariots at the public games and sacrifices, and in open car- 
riages, of a less honourable sort, on other occasions, in the 
streets. 
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Yeii once more upon the carpet : but the war wttb 
the Falisci very seasonably intervening, put the ma- 
nagement of the elections in the hands of the patri- 
cians ; and they nominated Camillus a military tri^ 
hitnje*y together with five others ; as affairs then re- 
quired a general of considerable dignity, reputatioD, 
and experience. When the people had confirmed 
this nomination, Camillus marched his forces into the 
country of the Falisci, and laid siege to Falerii, a 
city well fortified, and provided in all respects for 
the war. He was sensible it was like to be no easy 
affair, nor soon to be despatched, and this was one i 
reason for his engaging in it ; for he was desirous to I 
keep the citizens employed abroad, that they might I 
not have leisure to sit down at home and raise ta- ! 
mults and seditions. This was indeed a remedy | 
which the Romans always had recourse to, like good i 
physicians, to expel dangerous humours from the 
body politic. 

The falerians, trusting to the fortifications with 
which they were surrounded, made so little account 
of the siege, that the inhabitants, except those wha 
guarded the walls, walked the streets in their com- » 
mon habits. The boys too went to school, and the 
master took them put to walk and exercise about the 
walls. For the Falerians, like the Greeks, chose to 
have their children bred at one public school, that 
they might betimes be accustomed to the same dis- 
cipline, and form themselves to friendship and so- 
ciety. 

This scboolmaster, then, designing to betray the 
Falerians by means of their children, took them every 
day out of the city to exercise, keeping pretty close 
to the walls at first, and when their exercise was over, 
led them in again. By degrees he took them out 

* The year of Rome 361. Camillas was then military tri- 
bune the third time. . 
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HEur^er, accustoming them to divert themselves free- 
ly, as if they had nothing to fear. At last, having 
got them altogether, he brought them to the Roman 
advanced guards and delivered them up to be carried 
to Camillus. When he came into his presence, he 
said, *' He was the schoolmaster of Talerii, but 
preferring his favour to the obligations of duty, he 
came to deliver up those children to him, dnd in them 
the whole city/^ This action appeared very shock- 
ing to Camillus, and he said to those that were by, 
'* War (at best) is a savage thing, and wades through 
a sea of violence and injustice; yet even war itself 
has its laws, which men of honour will not depart 
from; nor do they so pursue victory, as to avail 
themselves of acts of villany and baseness. For a 
great general should rely only on his own virtue, and 
not upon the treacheiy of others/' Then he ordered 
the lictors to tear off the wretch's clothes, to tie his 
hands behind him, and to furnish the boys with rods 
and scourges, to punish the traitor, and whip him 
into Ihe city. By this time the Falerians had dis- 
covered the schoolmaster's treason; the city, as 
might be expected, was full of lamentations for so 
great a loss, and the principal inhabitants, both men 
and women, crowded about the walls and the gate 
like persons distracted. In the midst of this disor- 
der they espied the boys whipping on their master, 
naked and bound ; and calling Camillus their god, 
their deliverer, their father." Not only the parents 
of those children, but all the citizens in general were 
struck with admiration at the spectacle; and con-* 
ceived such an affection for the justice of Camillus, 
that they immediately assembled in council, and sent 
deputies to surrender to him both themselves and 
their city. 

Camillus sent them to Rome: and when they were 
introduced to the senate, they said, ** The Romans, 

VOL. II. G 
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in preferring justice to conquest, have taught us to 
be satisfied with submission instead of liberty. At 
the same time we declare we do not think ourselves 
so much beneath you in strength as inferior in vir- 
tue/' The senate referred the disquisition and set- 
tling of the articles of peace to Camillus ; who con- 
tented himself with taking a sum of money of the 
Falerians, and having entered into alliance with the 
whole nation of the Falisci, returned to Rome. 

But the soldiers, who expected to have had the 
plundering of Falerii, when they came back empty- 
handed, accused Camillus to their fellow-citizens as 
an enemy to the commons, and one that maliciously 
opposed the interest of the poor. And when the 
tribunes again proposed the law for transplanting 
part of the citizens to Yeii*, and summoned the peo- 
ple to give their votes, Camillus spoke very freely, 
or rather with much asperity against it, appearing 
remarkably violent in his opposition to the people ; 
who thererore lost their bill, but harboured a strong 
resentment against Camillus. Even the misfortune 
he had in his family, of losing one of his sons, did 
not in the least mitigate their rage ; though, as a man 
of great goodness and tenderness of heart, he was 
inconsolable for his loss, and shut himself up at 
home, a close mourner with the women, at the same 
time that they were lodging an impeachment against 
them. 

His accuser was Lucius Apuleius, who brought 
against him a charge of fraud with respect to the 
Tuscan spoils ; and it was alleged that certain brass 

* The patricians carried it against the bill, only by a ma- 
jority of one tribe. And now they were so well pleased with 
the people, that the very next morning a decree was passed, 
assigning six acres of the lands of Yeii, not only to every father 
of a family, but to every single person of free condition. On ' 
the other hand, the people, delighted with this liberality, al- 
lowed the electing of consuls, instead of military tribunes. 
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gateSf a part of those spoils, were found with him. 
The people were so much exasperated, that it was 
plain they would lay hold on aoy pretext to condemn 
him. He, therefore, assembled his friends, his col- 
leagues, and fellow-soldiers, a great number in all, 
and begged of them not to suffer him to be crushed 
by false and unjust accusations, and exposed to the 
scorn of his enemies. When they had consulted to* 
gether, and fu)ly considered the afiair, th^ answer 
they gave was, that they did not believe it in their 
power to prevent the sentence, but they would wiK 
lingly assist him to pay the fine that might be laid 
yipon him. He could not, however, bear the thoughts 
of so great an indignity, and giving way to his re^ 
sentment, determined to quit the city as a voluntary 
exile. Having taken leave of his wife and children , 
he went in silence from his house to the gate of the 
city *. There he made a stand, and turning about> 
stretched out his hands towards the Capitol, and 
prayed to the gods, " That if he was driven out 
without any fault of his own, and merely by the vio- 
lence or envy of the people, die Romans might 
quickly repent it, and express to all the world their 
want of Cfamillus, and their regret for his absence.'' 
When he had thus, like Achilles, uttered his im- 
precations against his countrymen, he departed ; and 
leaving his cause undefended, he was condemned to 
pay a fine of fifteen thousand ases ; which; reduced 
to Grecian money, is one thousand five hundred 
drachmcB : for the as is a small coin that is the tenth 
part of a piece .of silver, which for that reason is 
called denariust and answers to our drachma. There 
is not a man in Rome who does not believe that these 
imprecations of Camillus had their effect; though 
the punishment of his countrymen for their iiyustice^ 

* This wai four yeari after the Itaking of Falerii, 
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proved no ways ag^reeable to him, but on the con* 
trary matter of grief. Yet how great, how memora- 
ble was that punishment ! how remarkably did ven- 
geance pursue the Romans ! what danger, destruc- 
tion, and disgrace, did those times bring upon the 
city ! whether it was the work of fortune, or whether 
it is the office of some deity to see that virtue shall 
not be oppressed by the ungrateful with impunity*. 

The first token of the approaching calamities was 
the death of Julius the Censor f. For the Romans 
have a particular veneration for the censor, and look 
upon his office as sacred. A second token happened 
a little before the exile of Camillus. Marcus Cedi- 
tins, a man of no illustrious family indeed, nor of 
senatorial rank, but a person of great probity and 
virtue, informed the military tribunes of a matter 
which deserved great attention. As he was going 
the night before iuong what is called the New Road, 
he said he was addressed in a loud voice. Upon 
turning about he saw nobody, but heard these words 
in an accent more than human, ** Go, Marcus Cedi- 
tins, and early in the morning acquaint the magis^ 
trates, that they must shortly expect the Gauls/' 
But the tribunes made a jest of the information ; and 
goon after followed the disgrace of Camillus. 

The Gauls are of Celtic origin X, and are said to 

* It was the goddess Nemesii whom the Heathens believed 
to have the office of punishing evil actions in this world, par- 
ticularly pride and ingratitude. 

+ The Greek text as it now stands, instead of the censor 
Julias, has the month of July ; but that ha» been owing to the 
error of some ignorant transcriber. Upon the death of Caius 
Julius the censor, Marcus Cornelius was appointed to succeed 
him : but as the cjensorship of the latter proved unfortunate, 
ever after, when a censor happened to die in his office, they 
not only forebore naming another in his place, but obliged his 
colleague, too to quit his dignity. 

X The ancients called all the inhabitants of the west and 
north, as far as Scythia, by the common name of Celtae. 
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haye left their country, which was too small to main- 
tain their vast numbers, to go in search of another. 
These emigrants consisted of many thousands' of 
young and able warriors, with a still greater number 
of women and children. Part of them took their 
rpute towards the northern ocean, crossed the Rhi- 
phaean mountains, and settled in the extreme parts of 
Europe ; and part established themselves for a long 
time Detween the Pyrenees and the Alps, near die 
Seaones and Celtonans *. But happening to taste 
of wine, which was then for the first time brought 
out of Italy, they so much admired the liquor, and 
were so enchanted with this new pleasure, that they 
snatched up their arms, and taking their parents 
along with them, marched to the Alps t» to seek that 
country which produced such excellent fruit, and, in 
comparison of which, they considered all others as 
barren and ungeniaL 

The man that first carried wine amongst them, and 
excited them to invade Italy, is said to have beea 
Aruns, a Tuscan, a man c^ some distinction, and not 
naturally disposed to mischief, but led to it by his 
misfortunes. He was guardian to an orphan named 
Lucumot, of the greatest fortune in the country, and 
most celebrated for beauty. Aruns brought hin^ up 

• The country of the Senones contained Sens, Auxerre, and 
Troyes, as far up as Paris. Who the C^torii were ii not 
known : probably the word is corrupted* 

+ Livy tells us, Italy was known to the Gauls two hundred 
years before, though he does net indeed mention the story of 
Aruns. Then he goes on to inform us, that the migrations of 
the Gauls into JtSly and other countries was occasioned by 
their numbers being too large for their old settlements; and 
that the two brothers Beliovesas and Sigovesus casting lots to 
determine which way they should steer their eourse, Italy fell 
to Beliovesus, and Germany to Sigovesus. 

% Lucumo was not the name but the title of the young man. 
He was Lord of a iMcumony, Hetruria was divided into prin- 
cipalities called Lucumomes, 

g2 
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from a boy, and when grown up, he still continiied 
at his house, upon a pretence of enjoying his conver- 
sation . Mean while he had corrupted lus guardian's 
wife, or she had corrupted him, and for a long time 
the criminal commerce was carried on undiscovered. 
At length their passion becoming so violent, that 
they could neither restrain nor conceal it, the young 
man carried her off, and attempted to keep her openly. 
The husband ended.voured to find his redress at law, 
but was disappointed by the superior interest and 
wealth of Lucumo. He therefore quitted his own 
country, and having heard of the enterprising spirit of 
the Gauls, went to them, and conducted their armies 
into Italy. 

In their first expedition they soon possessed them- 
selyes of that country which stretches out from the 
Alps to both seas. That this of old belonged to the 
Tuscans, the names themselves are a proof: for the 
sea which lies to the north is called the Adriatic from 
a Tuscan city named Adria, and that on' the other 
side to the south is called the Tuscan Sea. All that 
country is well planted with trees, has excellent pas- 
tures, and is well watered with rivers. It contained 
eighteen considerable cities, whose manufactures and 
trade procured them the gratifications of luxury. 
The Gauls expelled the Tuscans, and made them- 
selves masters of these cities ; but this was done 
long: before. 

The Gauls were now besieging Clusium, a city of 
Tuscany. The Clusians applied to the Romans, en- 
treating them to send ambassadors an(4 letters to the 
barbanans. Accordingly they sent three illustrious 
persons of the Fabian family, who had borne the 
highest employments in the state. The Gauls re- 
ceived them courteously on account of the name of 
Rome, and putting a stop to their operations against 
the town, came to a conference. But when they 
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were asked what injury they had reeeived from the 
Clusians that they came against thehr city, Brennus, 
king of the Gauls, smiled and said, ** The injury the 
Clusians do us, is their keeping to themselves a large 
tract of ground, when they can only cultivate a small 
one, and refusing to give up a part of it to us who 
are strangers, numerous, and poor. In the same 
manner you Romans were injured formerly by the 
Albans, the Fidenates, and the Ardeates, and lately 
by the people of Veii and Capenae, and the greatest 
part of the Falisci and the Volsci. Upon these vou 
make war; if they refuse to share with you their 
goods, you enslave their persons, lay waste dieir 
country, and demolish their cities. Nor are your ^ 
proceedings dishonourable or unjust ; for you follow 
the most ancient of laws, which directs the weak to 
obey the strong, from the Creator even to the irra- 
tional part of the creation, that are taught by nature 
to make use of the advantage their strengtn affords 
them against the feeble. Cease then to express 
your compassion for the Clusians, lest you teach the 
Gkiuls in their turn to commiserate those that have 
been oppressed by the Romans.'' 

By this answer the Romans clearly perceived that 
Brennus would come to no terms ; and therefore they 
went into Clusium, where they encouraged and ani- 
mated the inhabitants to a sally against the barba- 
rians, either to make trial of the strength of the 
Clusians, or to show their own. The Clusians made 
the saHy, and a sharp conflict ensued near the walls, 
when Quintus»Ambustus, one of the Fabii, spurred 
his horse against a Gaul of extraordinary size and 
figure, who had advanced a good way before the 
ranks. At first he was not known, because the en- 
counter was hot, and his armour dazzled the eyes of 
the beholders : but when he had overcome and killed 
the Gaul, and came to despoil him of his arms. 
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Brennus knew him, and calledrthe gods to witne«s, 
'' That against all Uie laws and usages of mankind 
vrhich were esteemed the most sacred and inviolable, 
Ambustus .came as an ambassador, but acted as an 
enemy." He drew off his men directly, and bidding 
the Clusians farewell, led his army towards Borne* 
Put that he might not seem to rejoice that such aa 
afiront was offered, or to have wanted a pretext for 
liostilities, he sent to demand the offender in order to 
punii^h him, and ip the m^an time adyanced bnt 
slowly. 

The herald being arrived, the senate was assem?* 
bled, and mapy spoke against the Fabii ; particu- 
larly the priests called feciaks represented the ac- 
tion as an offence against reUgion, and adjured the 
senate to lay the whole guilt and Uie expiation of it 
upon the person who alone was to blame, and so to 
avert the wrath of heaven from the rest of the Rck 
mans. These feciaks were appointed by Numa, 
the mildest and justest of kings, conservators of 
peace, as well as judges to give sanation to the just 
causes of war. The senate referred the matter to 
the people, and the priests accused Fabius with the 
same ardour before them, but such was the disregard 
they expressed for their persons, and such their con- 
tempt of religion, diat they constituted that very Far- 
bins and his brethren military tribunes*^ , 

As soon as the Gauls were informed of this, they 
were greatly enraged, and would no longer delay 
their march, but hastened forward with the utmost 
celerity. Their prodigious numbers, their glittering 
arms, their fury and impetuosity, struck terror where-^ 
ever they came ; the people p;ave up their lands for 
lost, not doubting but the cities would soon follow : 
however, what was beyond aQ expectation, they in- 

• The year of Rome 366; or (according to some Chrooo- 
lofen)SG5. 



jiired no man's property ; they neither pillaged the 
ields nor insulted the cities; and as they passed fay^ ^ 
they cried out, " They were going to Rome, they " 
were at war with the ilomans only, and considered 
all others as their friends/' 

While the barbarians were going forward in this 
impetuous manner, the tribunes led out theb forces 
to oattle, in number not inferior* (fqr they consisted 
of forty thousand foot), but the greatest part undis- 
eiplined, and such as had never handled a weapon 
before. Besides, they paid no attention to religion, 
having neither propitiated the gods by sacrifice, nor 
consulted the soothsayers as was their duty in time 
of danger, and before an engagement. Another 
thing which occasioned no smidi confusion, was the 
number of persons joined in the command; whereas 
before, they had often appointed for wars of less con« 
sideration a single leader, whom they call dictator, 
sensible of how great consequence it is to good order 
an4 success, at a dangerous crisis, to be actuated as 
it were with one soul, and to have the absolute com* 
' mand invested in one person. Their ungrateful treat- 
ment of CamiUus, too, was not the least unhappy 
circumstance ; as it now appeared dangerous for tne 
generals to use their authority without some flatter* 
^ff indulgence to the people. 

in this condition thev marched out of the city, 
and encamped about eleven miles from it, on the 
banks of the river AUia, not far from its confluence 
with the Tiber. * There the barbarians came upon 
them, and as the Romans engaged in a disorderly 
manner, they were shamefully beaten and put to flight. 

• They were inferior in number ; for the Gauls were seventy 
thousand ; and therefore the Romans, when they came to ac- 
tion, were obliged to extend their wings so as to make their 
cen.tre very thin, which was one reason of their being soon 
broken* 
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Their left wing waa^sooo pushed into the river, and 
there destroyed. The rignt wing, which quitted tiie 
field to avoid the charge, and gained the hills, did not 
suffer so much ; many of them ascaping to Rome. 
The rest that survived the parnage, wnen the enemy 
were satiated with blood, stole by night to Veii, con- 
cluding that tlome was lost, .and its inhabitants put 
to the sword. 

This battle was fought when the moon was at full, 
about the summer solstice, the very same day that 
the slaughter of the Fabii happened long before*, 
when three hundred of them we^e cut pff by the Tus^ 
cans. The second misfortune, however, so much 
effaced the memoir of the first, that the day is still 
called the day of Allia, from the river of that name. 

As to the point, whether there be any lucky or un- 
luckjr dayst» and whether Heraclitus was. right in 
blaming Hesiod for distinguishing them into fortu-« 
ioate and unfortunate, as not knowing that the nature 
fii iail days is the same, we have <5onsidered it ia 
another {^a^. But on lliis occasipn perhaps it may 
not be amiss to mention a few exai^ples. The Bceip^ 
tians, on the fifth of the month which they call Hip* 
podramim and the Athenians HecatowhcBon [July] 
gained twp signal victories, both of which restored 
liberty to Greece ; the one at Leuctra ; the other at i 
Crerasstus, above two huudred years before t» when | 

• The sixteenth of July. / 

f The ancients deemed some days lucky and others un- 
lucky, either from some pccult power which they supposed to 
be in numbers, or from the nature of the. deities wbo presided 
pver them, or else from^ observation of fortunate or nnfortu- 
pate events having often happened on particular days. 

% The Tbessalians under the command of Lattamyas were 
beaten by the Bceotians not long before the battle of ThermOf 
pjflae, and little more than one hundred years before the battle 
of Leuctra. There is also an error here in the name of the 
place, probably introdi^ced by somt blundering ^ranscriher (fop 
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fhey defeatefd Lattamyas and die Thessalians. On 
the other hand, the JPersians were beaten by the 
Greeks on the sixth oi Boedromion [September] at 
Marathon, on the third of Platsea, as also Mycale, 
and on the twenty-sixth at Arbeli. About the full 
raoon of the same month, the Athenians, under the 
conduct of Chabrias, were victorious in the seafight 
near Naxos, and on the twentieth they gained the 
yictory of Salamis, as we hare mentioned in the 
treatise concerning days. The month ThargeHon 
[May] was also remarkably UAfortunate to the bar- 
barians: for in that month Alexander defeated the 
king of Persia's generals near the Granicus ; and 
the Carthaginians were beaten by Timoleon in Sicily 
on the twenty-fourth of the same ; a day still more 
remarkable (according to Ephorus, Callisthenes, De- 
master, and Phylarchus) for the taking of Troy. On 
the contrary, the month Metagitnion [August] which 
the Boeotians call Panemus, was very unlucky to the 
Greeks ; for on the seventh they were l^aten by Aif- 
tipater in the battle of Cranon and utterly ruined^ 
and before that, they were defeated by Philip at 
Chsronea. And on that same day and month and 
year, the troops which under Archidamus made a 
descent upon Italy, were cut to pieces by the bar-* 
barians. The Cartl^aginians have set a mark upon 
the twenty-second of that month, as a day that has 
always brought upon them the greatest of calamities. 
At the same time I am not ignorant that about the 
time of the celebration of the mysteries, Thebes was 
demolished by Alexander; and after that, on the 
same twentieth of Boedromian [September] a day 
sacred to the solemnities of Bacchus, the A&enians 

Platarch must have been well acquainted with the names of 
places ID Bceotia). Instead of Gersstus, we should read Ce- 
resstis; the former was a promontory in Kuboea, the latter 
was a fort in Bceotia^ 
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werQ obliged to receive a Macedonian garrison. Oir , 
one and tibe 9ame day the Romans under the com-^ 
mand of Gaepio, were stripped of their camp by the 
Cimbri, and afterwards under LucuUus conquered 
Tigranes and the Armenians. King Attalus and 
Pompey the Great bath died on their birth days. 
And I could give account of many others who on 
the same day at different periods have experienced 
both good and bad fortune. Be that as it may, the 
Romans marked the day of their defeat at Allia as 
unfortunate ; and as superstitious fears generally in- 
crease upon a misfortune^ they not only distii^uisfaed' 
that as such, but the two next that follow it in eveiy 
month throughout the year. 

If after so decisive a battle the Gauls had imme- 
diately pursued the fugitives, there would have been 
nothing to hinder the entire destruction of Rome and 
all that remained in it; with such terror was- the city 
struck at the return of those that escaped from the 
battle, and so filled with confusion and distraction !- 
But the Gauls, not imagining the victory to be so 
great as it was, in the excess of their joy indulged 
themselves in good cheer, and shared the plunder of 
the camp; by which means numbers that were* for 
leaving the city had leisure to escape, and those that 
remained had time to reeoUect themselves and pre- 
pare for their defence. For, quitting the rest of the 
city, they retired to the Capitol, which they fortified 
with stronff ramparts and provided well wi(^ arms. 
But their first care was of their holy things, most of 
which they conveyed into the Capitol. As for the 
sacred fire, the vestal tdrgin^ took it up, together 
with other holy relics and fied away with it: though 
some will have it, that they have not the charge of 
nfi^ thing but that everlwvng fir^ which Numa ap- 
pointed to be worshiped as the principle of all things. 
It is indeed the most active thmg in nature; and all 
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jB^neratioli either is motion, or, at least, with motion. 
Other parts of matter, when the heat fails, he slug- 
gish and dead, and crave the force of fire as an inr 
forming soul; and when that comes, they acquire 
some active or passive quality. Hence it was that 
Numa, a man curious in his researches into nature, 
and on account of his wisdom supposed to have con<- 
versed with the muses, consecrated this fire, and or- 
dered it to he perpetually kept up, as an image of 
that eternal power which preserves and actuates the 
universe. Others sajr, that, according to the usage 
of the Greeks, the fire is kept ever hurning before 
the holy places, as an emblem of purity ; but that 
there are other things in the most secret part of the 
temple, kept from the sight of all but those virgins 
whom they call vestah: and the most current opinion 
is, that the palladium of Troy, which iBneas brought 
into Italy, is laid up there. 

Others say, the Samothracian gods are there con- 
cealed ; whom Pardanus *, after he had built Troy, 
brought to that city and caused to be worshiped; 
and that after the taking of Troy, ^neas privately 
carried them off, and kept them till be settled in 
Italy. But those that pretend to know most about 
these matters, say, there are placed there two casks 
of a moderate size, the one open and empty, the 

* Dardanns, who floarished in the time of Moses, about the 
year before Christ 1480, is said to have been originally ef Ar- 
cadia, from whence he passed to Samotbrace. Afterwards 
be married Batea or Arista the daughter of Teucer, king of 
Pfarygia. Of the Samothracian gods we have already given 
an account ; but may add here, from Macrobiu?, tha^ the dH 
magnif whtch Dardanos brought from Samothrace, were the 
penate»9 pr household gods, wMch ^aeaa afterwards carried 
into Italy. Dionysius of Halicarnassns says, he had seen the 
penates in an old temple at Rome. They were of antique 
workmanship, representing two young men sitting, and hold.^ 
ing each a lance in his hand, and had for their inscription 
Dev AS, instead of Pan as. 

vai^. II. » 
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olber fall and «ealed up, but neither of them to be 
seen by any but those noly virgins. Others, again, 
think this is all a mistake, which arose from their 
patting most of their sacred utensils in two casks, 
and hiding them under ground in the temple of Qui- 
rinus, and that the place from those casks is still 
called DoHolo', 

They took, however, with them the choicest and 
most sacred things they had, and fled with them 
along the side of the river ; where Lucius Albinus, 
a plebeian, among others that were making their 
escape, was carrying his wife and children and some 
of his most necessary moveables in a waggon. Bui 
when he saw the vestals in a helpless and weary 
condition, carrying in their auns the sacred symbols 
of the gods, he immediately took out his family and 
goods, and put the virgins in the waggon, that they 
might make their escape to some, of the. Grecian 
cities *. This piety of Albinus, and the veneration 
he expressed for the gods at so dangerous a junc- 
ture, deserves to be recorded. 

As for the other priests, and the most ancient of 
the senators that were of consular dignity, or had 
been honoured with triumphs, they could not bear to 
think of quitting the city. They, therefore, put on 
their holy vestments and robes of state, ana, in a 
form dictated by FabiUs, the pontifex fnaximui, 
making their vows to the godst» devoted themselves 
for their country : thus attired, they sat down in their 

* Albinos conducted tbem to Caere, a city of Hetrurta, 
where they met with a favourable reception. The vestals re- 
mained a considerable time at Caere, and there performed the 
usual rites of religion ; and hence those rites was called Ce- 
remonies* 

f The Romans believed, that, by these voluntary consecra- 
Mon» to the inferma gods, duoidtr and conftinon wa* brought 
among the enemy. 
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ivory chikirs in the forum* , prepared ibr the worst 
extremity. 

The third day after the battle, Brennus arrived 
with his army; and finding the gates of the city 
opened and the walls destitute of guards, at first he 
had some apprehensions of a stratagem or 'ambus- 
cade, for he could not think the Romans had so en- 
tirely given themselves up to despair. But when he 
found it to be so in reality, he entered by the CoUine 
gate, and took Rome, a little more than three hun-^ 
dred and sixty years after its foundation ; if it is 
likely that any exact account has been kept of those 
times t, the confusion of which has occasioned so 
much obscurity in things of a later date. 

Some uncertain rumours, however, of Rome*8 
being taken, appear to have soon oas^edinto Greece. 
For Heraclides of Pontus t, who lived not long after 
these times, in his treatise concerning the saulf re- 
lates, that an account was brought ^om the west, 
that an army from the country of the Hyperboreans§ 
had taken a Greek city called Rome, situated some- 
where near the great sea. But I do not wonder that 

♦ These ivory or curuk chairs were used only by those who 
had borne the most honourable offices, and the persons who 
had a right to sit in them bore also ivory staves. ^ 

+ Livy telU us, that the Romans of those times did not much 
apply themselves to writing, and that the commentaries of the 
pontific69^ and their other monuments, both public and private, 
were destroyed when the city was burned by the Gauls. 

i He lived at that very time : for he was at first Plato's 
scholar, and afterwards Aristotle's; and Plato was but forty- 
one years old when Rome was taken. 

^ The ancients called all the inhabitants of the north Hy* 
per(oreafu,andthe Mediterranean the Great Sea, to distingubh 
it from the Euxinc. Notwithstanding that Heraclides was 
right in this, he might be a very fabulous writer : so was He- 
rodotus ; and so were the ancient historians of almost all coun- 
tries $ and the reaK>B is obvious; they bad little nore than 
tradition to write from. 
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such a fabulous writer as Heraclides should embeT'^ 
lish his account of the taking of Rome with the 
pompous terms of Hyperboreans and the great sea. 
It is rery clear that Aristotle the philosopher had 
heard that Home was taken by the Gauls ; but he 
calls its deliverer Lucius; whereas Gamillus was 
not called Lucius but Marcus. These authors bad 
BO better authority than common report. 

Brennus, thus in possession of Rome^ set a strong' 
guard about the Capitol, and himself went dbwn into 
^e forum; where he was struck with amazement c^t 
the sight of so many men seated in great state and 
silence, who neither rose up at the approach of their 
enemies, nor changed countenance or colour, but 
leaned upon their staves, and sat looking upon each 
other without fear or concern. The Gauls asto- 
nished at so surprising a spectacle, and regarding 
diem as superior beings, for a long time were afraid 
to approach or touch them. At last one of them 
ventured to go near Manius Papirius, and advancing 
his hand, gently stroked his beard, which was very 
lone : upon which, Papirius struck him on the head 
with his staff, and wounded him. The barbarian 
then drew his sword and killed him. After this, the 
Gauls fell upQn the rest and ^lew them, and continu- 
ing their rage, dispatched all that came in their way. 
Then for many days together they pillaged the houses 
and carried off the spoil ; at last they set fire to the 
city, and demolished what escaped the flanges, to 
jexpress their indignation against those in the Capitol, 
who obeyed not their summons, but made a vigorous 
defence, and greatly annoyed the besiegers from the 
walls. This it was that provoked them to destroy 
the whole city, and to dispatch all that fell inta their 
hands, without sparing either sex or age. 

As by the length of the siege provisions began to 
fia.il the Gauls, they divided th^ir forces, and pari 
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stayed with the king before that fortress, while part 
foraged the country, and laid waste the towns and 
villages. Their success had ^nspired them with 
such confidence, that they did not keep in a body, 
but carelessly rambled about in different troops and 
parties. It happened that the largest and best disci- 
pliaed corps went against Ardea, where Camillus« 
since his exile, lived in absolute retirement. I'his 
great event, however, awaked him into action, and 
his mind was employed in contriving, not how to 
keep himself concealed and to avoid the Gauls, bu^ 
if an opportunity should offer, to attack and conquer 
them. jPerceiving that the Ardeans were not defi- 
cient in numbers, but in courage and discipline, which 
was owing to the inexperience and inactivity of their 
officers, he applied first to the young men, and told 
them, *' They ought not to ascribe the defeat of the 
Romans to the valour of the Gauls, or to consider 
the calamities they had suffered in the midst of their 
infatuation, as brought upon them by men who, in 
fact, could not claim the merit of the victory but as 
the work of fortune. That it would be jflorious^ 
though they risked something by it to repel a foreign 
and barbarous enemy, whose end in conquering was, 
like fire, to destroy what they subdued : but that if 
they would assume a proper spirit, he would give 
them, an opportunity to conquer without any hazard 
at all.'' W hen he found the young men were pleased 
with his discourse, he went next to the magistrates 
and senate of Ardea ; and having persuaded them 
also to adopt bis scheme, he armed all that were of 
a proper age for it, and drew them up within the 
walls, that the enemy who were but at a small dis- 
tance, might not know what he was about. 

The Gauls having scoured the country, and loaded 
themselves with plunder, encamped upon the plains 
in a careless 9faa disorderly manner. Night fouo^ 

h2 
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tbeni intoxicated with wine, and silence reigned iif 
the camp. As soon as Camillus was informed of thi» 
by his spies, he led the Ardeans out; and having 
passed the intermediate space without noise, he 
reached their camp about midnight. Then he or- 
dered a loud shout to be set up, and the trumpets to 
sound on all sides, to cause the greater confusion : 
but it was witli difficulty they recovered themselves 
from their sleep and intoxication. A few, whom fear 
had made sober, snatched up their arms to oppose 
Camillus, and fell with their weapons in tlieir hands: 
but the greatest part of them, buried in sleep and 
wine, were surprised unarmed and easily dispatched. 
A small number, that in the night escaped out of the 
camp, and wandered in the fields, were picked up 
next day by the cavalry, and put to the sword « 

The fame of this action soon reachiug the neigh- 
bouring cities, drew out many of their ablest war- 
riors. ' Particularly such of the Romans as bad 
escaped Irohi the battle of Allia to Veii, lamented 
with themselves in some such manner as this, ** What 
a general has !E[eaven taken from Rome in Camillus, 
to adorn the Ardeans with his exploits? while the 
city which produced and brought up so great a man 
is absolutely ruined. And we, for want of a leader, 
sit idle within the walld of a sti-ange city, and betray 
the liberties of Italy.' Connie then, let us send to the 
Ardeans to demand our general, or else take our 
weapons and go to him : for he is no longer an exile, 
nor we citizens, having no country but what is in 
jpossession of an enemy." 

This motion was agreed to^ and they sent to Ca-r 
millus to entreat him to accept of the command. 
But lie answered, he could not do it, before he was 
legally appointed to it, by the Romans in the Capi- 
tol. For he looked upon them, while they were in 
being as the commonwealth, and would readily obey 
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ifaetr orders, but widiout them would not be so offi-' 
cious as to interpose*. 

They admired the modesty and honour of Ca^ 
millus, but knew not how to send the proposal to 
the Capitol. It seemed indeed impossible for a mes" 
senger to pass into the citadel, whilst the enemy 
were in possession of the city. However, a young 
man, named Pontius Cominius, not distinguished by 
his birth, but fond of glory, readily took upon him 
the commission. He carried no letters to the citi- 
zens in the capitol, lest, if he should happen to be 
taken, the enemy should discover by them the inten- 
tions of Camillus. Having dressedf himself in mean 
attire, under which he concealed some pieces of 
cork, he traveled all day without fear, and ap- 
proached the city as it grew dark. He could not 
pass the river by the bridge, because it was guarded 
by the Gauls ; and therefore took his clothes, which 
were neither many nor heavy, and bound them about 
his head ; and having laid himself upon the pieces of 
cork, easily swam over and reached the cit^. Then 
avoiding uiose quarters where, by the lights and 
noise, he concluded they kept watch, he went to the 
Carmental gate, where there was the greatest silence, 
and where the bill of the capitol is &e steepest and 
most craggy. Up this he got un perceived, by a way 
the most difficult and dreadful, and advanced near 
the guards upon the walls. After he had hailed them 
and told them his name, they received him with joy, 
and conducted him to the magistrates. 

The senate was presently assembled, and he ac- 
quainted them with the victory of Camillus, which 

* Livy says, the RomaD soldiers at Veil applied to the re- 
mains of the senate in the Capitol for leave, before they offered 
the command to Camillus. So much regard had those brave . 
men for the constitution of their country, though Rome then 
lay in ashes. Every private man was indeed a patriot. 
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they had not heard of before, as well as with the p-o* 
ceedings of the soldiers at Veil, and exhorted theiti. 
to confirm Camillus in the command, as the citizens 
oot of Rome would obey none but him. Having^ 
heard his report and consulted together, they de-r 
clared Camillus dictator, and sent Pontius back the 
same way he came, who was equally fortunate in his 
return ; tor he passed the enemy undiscovered, cuid 
deliyered to the Romans at Veii the decree of the 

' senate, whichthey received with pleasure. 

Camillus, at his arrival, found twenty thousand 
of them in arms, to whom he added a greater num- 
ber df the alhes, and prepared to attack the enemy* 
Thus was he appointed dictator the second time, and 
having put himself at the head of the R;omans and 
confederates, he marched out against the Gauls. 

Mean time, some of the barbarians employed in 
the siege, happening to pass by the place where 

, Pontius had made his way by night up to the 
capitol, observed many traces of his feet and hands, 
as he had worked himself up the rock, torn off 
what grew there, and tumbled down the mould » 
Of this they informed. the king; who coming and 
viewing it, for the present said nothing; but in the 
evening he assembled the lightest and most active of 
his men, who' were the hkeliest to climb any difficult 
height, and thus addressed them : " The enemy have 
themselves shown us a way to reach them, which we 
were ignorant of, and have proved that this rock 
is neither inaccessible nor untrod by human feeU 
What a shame would it be then after naving made a 
beginning, not to finish; and to quit the place as 
impregnable, when the Romans themselves have 
taught us how to take it? Where it was easy for 
one man to ascend, it cannot be difficult for many 
one by one ; nay, should many attempt it together, 
they will find great advantage in assisting each 



other. In the mean time I intend great rewards 
^nd honours for such as shall distinguish themselves 
on this occasion.'^ 

The Gauls readily embraced the king*s proposal, 
and about midnight a number of them together, 
began to climb the rock in silence, which, though 
steep and craggy, proved more practicable than they 
expected. The foremost having gained the top, put 
themselves in order, and were ready to take posses- 
sion of the wall, and to fall upon the guards who 
were fast asleep ; for neither man nor dog perceived 
Iheir coming. However, there were certain sacred 
geese kept near Juno's temple *, and at other times 
plentifully fed; but at this time, as corn and the 
other provisions that remained were scarce sufficient 
for the men, they were neglected and in poor condi- 
tion. This animal is naturally quick of hearing, and 
soon alarmed at any noise; and as hunger kept them 
waking and uneasy, they immediately perceived the 
coming of the Gauls, and running at them with all 
the noise they could make, they awoke all the 
guards. The barbarians now, perceiving they were 
discovered, advanced with loud shouts and great 
fury. The Romans in haste snatched up such wea- 
pons as came to hand, and acquitted themselves likq 
men on this sudden emergency. First of all Man- 
lius, a man of consular dignity, remarkable for his 
strength and extraordinary courage, engaged two 
Gauls a^ pnce , and as one of theni was lifting up his 
batde-axe, with his sword cut off his right hand : at 

* Geese were ever after had in honour at Rome, and a' 
flock pf them always kept at ths expense of the public. A 
golden image of a goose was erected in memory of them, and 
a goose every year carried In triumph upon t^ soft litter finely 
adorned ; while dogs were held in abhorrence by the Romans, 
who every year impaled one of them upon a branch of elder. 
Pun, & Plvt. il« F«r<iiiia J}<Mn* 
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the same time he thrast the boss of his shield ia the> 
face of the other, and dashed him down the preci- 
pice. Thus standing upon the rampart, with those 
that had come to his assistance and fought by his 
side, he drove back the rest of the Gauls that had 
got up, who were no great number, and who Pp^- 
^rmed nothing worthy of such an attempt. Thp Ro- 
mans having thus escaped the danger that threatened 
them, as soon as it was light, threw the officer that 
commanded the watch down the rock amongst the 
enemy, and decreed Manlius a reward for his vic- 
tory, which had more of honour in it than profit ; for 
every man gave him what he had for one day's allow- 
ance, which was half a pound of bread and a quar- 
tern of the Greek cotyle. 

After this, the Gauls began to lose courage : For 
provisions were scarce, and they could not forage for 
fear of Camillus*. Sickness too, prevailed among 
them, which took its rise from the heaps of dead 
bodies, and from their encamping amidst the rub- 
bish of the houses they had burned ; where there was 
such a quantity of ashes a^, when raised by the 
winds or heated by the sim, by llieir dry and acrid 
quality so corrupted the air, that every breath of it 
was pernicious. But what affected them most was, 
the change of climate ; for they had lived in coun- 
tries that abounded with shades and agreeable shel- 
ters from the heat, and were now got into grounds 
tiiat were low and unhealthy in autumn. AH this, 
together with the length and tediousness of the siiBge, 
which had now lasted more than six months, caused 
such desolation among them, and carried off such 
numbers, that the carcasses lay unburied. 

The besieged, however, were not in a much bet- 
ter condition. Famine, which now pressed them 

* Camitius being maeter of the country, posted strong guards 
on aU the roads, and in effect besieged the besiegers. 
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hard^ and their ignorance of what Camillus was do- 
ing, caused no small dejection: For the barbarians 
guarded the city livith so much care, that it was im- 
possible to send any messenger to him. Both sides 
being thus equally discourag^, the adyanced guards, 
who were near enough to conyerse, first began to 
talk of treating, Asr the motion was approved by 
those that had the chief direction of affairs, Sulpitius, 
one of the military tribunes, went and conferred with 
Brennus; where it was agreed, that the Romans 
shouM pay a thousand pounds weight of gold*, and 
that the Grauls upon the receipt of it should imme- 
diately quit the city and its territories. When the 
conditions were sworn to, and the gold was brought, 
the Grauls endeayouring to avail themselves of false 
weights, privately at first, and afterwards openly 
drew down their own side of the balance. The Ro- 
mans expressing their resentment, Brennus in a con- 
temptuous and insulting manner took off his sword, 
and threw it, belt and all, into the scale : And when 
Sulpitius asked, what that meant, he answered, 
** What should it mean but woe to the conquered V 
which became a proverbial saying. Some of the 
Romans were highly incensed at this, and talked of 
returning with their gold, and enduring the utmost 
extremities of the siege ; but others were of opinion, 
that it was better to pass by a small injury, since the 
indignity lay not in paying more than was due, but 
in paying any thing at all ; a disgrace only conse- 
quent upon the necessity of the times. 

While they were thus disputing with the Gauls, 
Camillus arrived at the gates ; and being informed 
of what had passed, ordered the main body of his 
army to advance slowly and in good order, while he 

* That is, forty-five thmnand pounds stcrliog. 
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with « select band marched hastily up to the Ro« 
maosy who all gave place and received the dic« 
tator with respect and silence. Then he took the 
gold out of the scales and gave it to the lictors and 
ordered the Gauls to take away the balance and the 
weights, and to be gone ; telling them it was the cm^ 
torn of the Ramans to deliver their country with steel, 
not with gold. And when Brennus expressed his 
indignation, and complained he had great injustice 
done him by this infraction of the treaty, Gamillus 
answered, '' That it was never lawfully made : nor 
could it be valid, without his consent, who was dic- 
tator and sole magistrate ; they had, therefore acted 
without proper authority : but they might make their 
proposals, now he was come, whom the laws had 
invested with power either to pardon the suppHant 
or to punish the guilty, if proper satisfaction was not 
made/' 

At this Brennus was still more hichly incensed, 
and a skirmish ensued ; swords were drawn on both 
sides, and thrusts exchanged in a confused manner, 
which it is easy to conceive must be the case, amidst 
the ruins of hpuses and in narrow streets, where there 
was not room to draw up regularly. Brennus, how- 
ever, soon recollected himself, and drew off his forces 
into the camp, with the loss of a small numb^* la 
the night he ordered them to march, and quit the 
city ; and having retreated about eight miles from 
it, he encamped upon the Gabinian road. Early in 
the morning Gamillus came up with them, his arihs 
dazzlinff the sight, and his men full of spirits and 
fire. A sharp engagement ensued, which lasted a 
long time: at length the Gauls were routed with 
great slaughter, and their camp taken. Some of 
Uiose that fled were killed in the pursuit ; but the 
greater part were cUt in pieces by the people in the 
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neighbouring towns and Tillages, who fell upon them 
as they were dispersed*. 

Thus was Kome strangely taken, and mord 
strangely recovered, after it had been seven months 
ID the possession of the barbarians : for they entered 
it a little after the Ides, the fifteenth of July, and 
were driven out about the Ides, the thirteenth of Fe- 
bruary following. Camillus returned in triumph, as 
became the deliverer of his lost country, and the 
restorer of Rome. Those that had quitted the place 
before the siege, with their wives and children, now 
followed his chariot; and they that had been be- 
sieged in the Capitol and were almost perishing with 
hanger, met the others and embraced them ; weefHng 
for joy at this unexpected pleasure, which they al- 
most considered as a dream. The priests and mi- 
nisters of the gods bringing back with them what 
holy things they had hid or conveyed away when 
they fled, afforded a most desirable spectacle to the 
people : and they gave them the kindest welcome, 
as if the gods themselves had returned with them to 
Rome. Next, Camillus sacrificed to the gods, and 
purified the city, in a form dictated by the pontiffs. 
He rebuilt the former temples and erected anew one. 
to Aius Loquutius the speaker, or iramer, upon the 
very spot where the voice from heaven annouqced in 
the night to Marcus Ceditius the coming of the bar- 
barians. There was, indeed, no small difficulty in 
discovering the places where the temples had stood, 
but it was effected by the zeal of Camillus, and the 
industry of the priests. 

As it was necessary to rebuild the city, which was 

* There is reason to question the truth of the latter part of 
this story. Plutarch copied it from Livy. But Poly bins rer 
presents the Gauls as actually receiving the gold from the Ro- 
mans, and returning in safety to their own country ; and this 
is confirmed by Justin, Suetonius, and even by Uvy himself 
in another part of his history, x. 16. 

Vt>L, II. I 
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entirely demoliflhed/aiiheardess despondeticy seized 
the multitude, and they invented pretexts of delay. 
They were in want of all necessary materials, and 
liad more occasion for repose and refreshment after 
their sufferings, than to labour and wear diemselves 
out, when their bodies* were weak and their sub- 
stance was gone. They had, therefore, a seer^ at- 
tachment to Veii, a city which remained entire, and 
was provided with every thing. This gave a handle 
to their demagogues to harangue them, as usual, in a 
way agreeable to their inclinations, and made then 
listen to seditious speeches against Camillus ; " As 
if, to gratify his ambition and thirst of glory, he 
would deprive them of a city fit to receive them, 
force them to pitch their tents among rubbish, and 
rebuild a ruin that was* like one great funeral ptie ; 
in order that he might not only be called the general 
and dictator of Rome, but the founder, too, mstead 
of Romulus, whose right he invaded.'' 

On this account, the senate, afraid of an insurrec- 
tion, would not let Camillus lay down the dictator- 
ship within the year, as he desired, though no other 
person had ever borne that high office more than six 
months. In the mean time tbey went about to con- 
sole the people, to gain them by caresses and kind 
persuasions. One while they showed them the 
monuments and tombs of their ancestors, then they 
put them in mind of their temples and holy places, 
which Romulus, and Numa, and the other kings, 
had consecrated and left in charge with them. Above 
all, amidst the sacred and awful symbols, they took 
care to make them recollect the fresh human head% 

* This prodigy happened in the reign of Tarquin the protid^' 
who undoubtedly most have put the head there on purpose : 
for in digging the foundation it was found warm and bleeding, 
as if just severed from the body. Upon this, the Romans sent 
to consult the Tuscan soothsayers, who after vainly endeavour- 



which yris focmd whdn the foimdatloD$ of the Capi- 
tol were dug« and which presigi^ified that the same 
place was destined to be the head of Italy. They 
urged the disgrace it would be to extinguish again 
the sacred fire, which the vestals had lighted since 
the war, and to quit the city ; whether they were to 
see it inhabited by strangers, or a desolate wild for 
flocks to feed in. In this moving manner the ptttri- 
dans remonstrated to the people both in public and 
private ; and were in their turn, much affected by 
the distress of the multitude, who lamented their 
present indigence, and begged of them, now they 
were collected like the remains of a shipwreck, not 
to oblige them to patch up the ruins of a desolated 
city, when there was one entire and ready to receive 
them. 

Camillus, therefore, thought proper to take the 
judgment of the senate in a body. And when he 
had exerted his eloquence in favour of his native 
country, and others had done the same, he put it to 
the vote, beginning with Lucius Lucretius, whose right 
it was to vote first, and who was to be followed by 
the rest in their order. Silence was made; and as 
Lucretius was about to declare himself, it happened 
that a centurion who then commanded the day-guard, 
as he passed the house, called with a loud voice to , 
the ensign, to stop and set up his standard there, for 
that was the b^ place to stay in. These words be- 
ing so seasonably uttered, at a time when they were 
doubtfiil and anxious about the event, Lucretius 
gave thanks to the gods, and embraced the omen, 
while the rest gladly assented. A wonderful change, 
at the same time, took place in the minds of the peo- 
ple who exhorted and encouraged each other in the 

iag to bring the presage to fatour their own country, acknow- 
ledged that the place where that head was found would be the 
head of all Italy. Dionts. Hau lib. iv. 
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Work, and they began to build immediately, not in 
any order or upon a regular plan, but as inclination 
or conTenience directed. By reason of this hurry 
the streets were narrow and intricate, and the houses 
badly laid out ; for they tell us both the- walls of the 
city and the streets wer^ built within the compass of 
a year. • 

The persons appointed by Camillus to search for 
and mark out the holy places, found all in confusion. 
As they were looking round the Palatium^ they 
came to the court of Mars, where the buildings, like 
the rest, were burned and demolished by the barba- 
rians ; but in removing the rubbish and cleaning the 
place, they discovered, under a great heap of ashes, 
the augural staff of Romulus. This staff is crooked 
at one end, and called lituus. It is used in marking 
out the several quarters of the heavens, in any process 
of divination by the flight of birds, which Romulus 
was much skilled in and made great use of. When 
he was taken out of the world, the priests carefully 
preserved' the staff from defilement, Hke other holy 
relics : and this having escaped the fire, when the 
rest were consumed, they indulged a pleasing hope, 
and considered it as a presage, that Rome would 
last for ever*. 

Before they had finished the laborious task of 
building, a new war broke out. The iBqui, the 
Volsci, and the Latins, all at once invaded their ter- 

* About this time, the tribuDes of the people determined to 
impeach Q. Fabius, who had violated the law of nations, and 
thereby provoked the Gauls, and occasioned the burning of 
Rome. His crime being notorious, he was summoned by C. 
Martins Rulilus before the assembly of the people, to answer 
for his conduct in the embassy. The criminal had reason to 
fear the severest punishment ; but his relations gave out that 
lie died suddenly; which generally happened when the ac« 
cosed person had courage enough to prevent his condemoatioD, 
and the sbaqie of a publii^ puuisbnient* 
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ritories> and the Tuscans laid siege to Sutrium, a 
city in alliance with Rome. The military tribunes, 
too, who commanded the army, being surrounded by 
the Latins near Mount Marcius, and their camp in 
gr^at danger, sent to Rome to desire succours ; on 
v^hich occasion Camillus was appointed dictator the 
third time. 

Of this war there are two different accounts: I 
begin with the fabulous one. It is said, the Latins 
either seeking a pretence for war, or really inclined 
to renew their ancient affinity with the Romans,' 
sent to demand of them a number of freebom virgins 
in marriage. The Romans were in no small per* 
plexity as to the course they should take. For, on 
the one hand, they were afraid of war, as they were 
not yet reestablished, nor had recovered their losses ; 
and on the other, they suspected that the Latins 
only wanted their daughters for hostages, though 
they coloured their design with the special name of 
marriage. While they were thus embarrassed, a 
female slave, named Tutula *, or, as some call her, 
Philotis, advised the magistrates to send with her 
«ome of the handsomest and most genteel of the 
maid-servants, dressed like virgins of good families, 
jand leave the rest to her. The magistrates approv- 
ing the expedient, chose a number of female slaves 
proper for her purpose, and sent them richly attired 
to the Latin camp, which was not far f¥om the city. 
At night, while the other slaves conveyed away the 
^enemies' swords, Tutula or Philotis got up into a 
wild lig tree of considerable height, and having 
spread a thick garment behind, to conceal her de- 
sign from the Latins, held up a torch towards Rome, 
which was the signal agreed upon between her and 
the magistrates, who alone were in the secret. For 

• In the life of Romulus she is called Tutoia, Macrobius 
calls her 3\f^efa. 

I2 
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this reason the soldiers sallied out in a tumoltuoud 
manner, calling upon each other, and hastened by 
their officers, who found it difficult to bring themi 
into any order. They made themselves masters, 
however, of the entrenchments, and as the enemy, 
expecting no such attempt, were asleep, they took 
the camp, and put the greatest part of them to the 
sword. This happened on the r^onet, the seyenth of 
July, dien called QuintiUis, And on that d^y they 
celebrate a feast in memory of this action, in the 
first place, they sally in a crowding and disorderly 
manner out of the city, pronouncing aloud the most 
familiar and common names, as^Caius, Marcus, 
Lucius, and the like ; by which they imitate the sol- 
diers then calling upon each other in their hurry. 
Next, the maid-servants walk about, elegantly 
dressed, and jesting on all they meet. They have 
also a kind of fight among themselves, to express 
the assistance they gave in the engagement with the 
Latins. They then sit down to an entertainment, 
shaded with branches of th^e fig tree : and that day 
is called Nona: CapratifUB, as some suppose, on ac- 
count of the wild fig tree, from which the maid-ser- 
vant held out the torch ; for the Romans call that 
tree caprificus. Others refer the greatest part of 
what is said and done on that occasion to that part 
of the story of Romulus when he disappeared, and 
the darkness and tempest, or, as some imagine, an 
eclipse happened. It was on the same day, at least, 
and the day might be called Nona Capratincs ; for 
the Romans call a goat Capra; and Romulus 
vanished out of sight while he was holding an as- 
sembly of the people at the Goafs Manh^ as we 
have related in his life. 

The other account that is given of this war, and 
approved by most historiatis, is as follows. Gamil- 
lus being appointed dictator the third time, and 
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knowing that the army under the military tribunes 
was surrounded by tbe Latins and Yolscians, was 
constrained to maKe levies among such as age had 
exempted from service. With these he fetched a large 
compass about Mount Marcius, and unperceived by 
the enemy posted his army behind them; and by 
lighting many fires signified his arrival. The Ro- 
mans that were besieged in their camp» being encou- 
raged by this, resolved to sally out and join battle. 
But the Latins and Yolscians kept clpse within their 
works, drawing a line of circumvallation with pali- 
sades, because they had the enemy on both sides, 
and resolving to wait for reinforcements from home, 
as well as for the Tuscan succours. 

Camillus, perceiving this, and fearing tl^at the 
enemy might surround him, as he had surrounded 
tiiem, hastened to make use of the present opportu- 
nity. As the works of the confederates consisted of 
wood, and the wind used to blow hard from the 
mountains at sun rising, he provided a great quan- 
tity of combustible mi^tter, and drew out his forces 
at day break. Part of them he ordered with loud 
shouts and missive weapons to begin the attack on 
the oppo«te side ; while he himself, at the head of 
those tliat were charged with the fire, watched the 
proper mintlte, on that side of the works where the 
wind used to blow directly. When the sun was . 
risen the wind blew violently ; and the attack being 
begun on the other side, he gave the signal to his 
own party, whp poured a vast quantity of fiery darts 
and other burning matter into the enemy's fortifica- 
tions. As the fiame soon caught hold, and was fed 
by the palisades and other timber, it spread itself , 
into all quarters ; and the Latins not being provided 
with any means of extinguishing it, the camp was 
almost full of fire, and they were reduced to 9^ sipall 
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spot of ground. At last they were forced to beat 
down upon that body who were posted before the 
camp and ready to receive them sword in hand. 
Consequently very few of them escaped ; and those 
that remained in the camp were destroyed. by the 
flames, till the Romans extinguished them for the 
sake of the plunder. 

After this exploit, he left his son Lucius in the 
camp to guard the prisoners and the booty, while he 
himself penetrated mto the enemy's country. There ^ 
he took the city of the iBqui and reduced tne Volsci, 
and then led his army to Sutrium, whose fate he was 
not yet apprised of, and which he hoped to relieve 
by fighting the Tuscans who had sat down before it. 
But the Sutrians had already surrendered their town, 
with the loss of every thing but the clothes they had 
on ; and in this condition he met them by the way, 
with their wires and children, bewailing their mis^ 
fortunes. Camillus was extremely moved at so sad 
a spectacle ; and perceiving that the Romans wept 
with pity at the affecting entreaties of the Sutrians, 
he determined not to defer his revenge, but to march 
to Sutrium that very day ; concluding that men who 
had just taken an opulent city, where they had not 
left one enemy, ana who expected none from any- 
other quarter, would be found in disorder and on 
their guard. Nor was he mistaken in his judgment. 
He not only passed through the country undiscof 
vered, but approached the gates and got possession 
of the walls before they were aware. Indeed there 
was none to guard them ; for all were engaged in fes- 
tivity and dissipation. Nay, even when they per- 
ceived that the enemy were masters of the town, 
they were so overcome by their indulgences, that few 
endeavoured to escape; they were either slain in 
their houses, or surrendered themselves to the con- 
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i}aeronk Thus the city of SutriunrbeiDg twice taken 
in one day, the new possessors were expelled, and 
the old ones restored, by Camillus. 

By the triumph decreed him on this occasion, he 
gained no less credit and honour than by the two 
former. For those of the citizens that envied him, 
and were desirous to attribute his successes radier 
to fortune than to his valour and conduct, were com- 
pelled by these last actions, to allow his great abili- 
ties and application* Among those that opposed 
him and detracted from his merit, the most consider- 
able was Marcus Manlius, who was the first that re- 
pulsed the Gauls, when they attempted the Capitol 
by night, and on that account was sumamed Capitth- 
linus. He was ambitious to be the greatest man in 
Rome, and as he could not by fair means outstrip 
Camillus in the race of honour, he took the common 
road to absolute power by courting the populace, 
particularly those that were in debt. Some of the 
latter he defended, by pleading their causes against 
their creditors ; and others he rescued, forcibly pre- 
venting their being dealt with according to law. So 
that he soon got a number of indigent persons about 
him, who became formidable to the patricians by 
their insolent and riotous behaviour in the yarui». 

In this exigency they appointed Cornelius Cossus* 
dictator, who named Titius Quintius Capitolinus his 
general of horse ; and by this supreme magistrate 
Manlius was committed to prison : on which occa- 
sion the people went into mourning ; a thing never 
used but in time of great and public calamities. 
The senate, therefore, afraid of an insurrection, or- 
dered him to be released. But when set at liberty, 
instead of altering his conduct, he grew more inso- 
lent and troublesome, and filled the whole city with 

* Vide Liv. lib. vi. cap. ii. 
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faction and sedition. At that timd Camillus was 
again created a military tribune,* and Manlius takea 
and brought to his trial. But the sight of the Capitol 
was a great disadvantage to those that carried on the 
impeachment. The place where Manlius by night 
maintained the fight against the Gauls, was seea 
from the forum ; and all that attended were moved 
with compassion at his stretching out his hands^ to- 
wards that place, and begging them with tears to re^ 
member his achievements. The judges of course 
were greatly embarrassed, and often adjourned the 
court, not chosing to acquit him after such clear 
proofs of his crime, nor yet able to^ carry the laws 
into execution in a place which continually reminded 
the people of his services. Camillus» sensible of 
this, removed the tribunal without the gate, into the 
!Peteline Grove, where there was no prospect of the 
Capitol. There the prosecutor brought nis charge, 
and the remembrance of his former bravery gave 
way to the sense which his judges had of his present 
crimes. Manlius, therefore, was condemned, car* 
ried to the Capitol, and thrown headlong from the 
rock. Thus the same place was the monument 
both of his glory and his unfortunate end« The 
Romans, moreover, razed his house, and built there 
a temple to the goddess Moneta. They decreed 
likewise that for the future no patrician should ever 
dwell in the Capitol *. 

* Lest the advantageous situation of a fortress, that com- 
manded the whole city, should suggest and facilitate the design 
of enslaving it. For Manlius was accused of aiming at the 
sovereign power. His fate may serve as a- warning to all am- 
bitious men who want to rise oh the ruins of their country ; 
for he could not escape or find mercy with the people, though 
he produced above four hundred plebeians, whose debts he 
bad paid ; though he showed thirty suits of armour, the spoils 
of thirty enemies, whom he had sluin in single combat ; though 
be had received forty honorary rewards, among which were 
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CTamHlus, who was now nominated militaiy tri- 
bune the sixth time, declined that honour. For, be- 
sides that he was of an advanced age, he was appre- 
hensive of the effects of envy and of some change of 
fortune, after so much glory and success. But the 
excuse he most insisted on in public, was, the state 
of hid health, which at that time was infirm. The 
people, however, refusing to accept of that excuse, 
cried out, ''They did not desire him to fight either 
on horseback or on foot ; they only wanted his 
counsel and his -orders.'^ Thus they forced him to 
take the office npon^iim, and toffether with Lucius 
Fttrius MeduUinus, one of his colleagues, to march 
immediately against the enemy.' 

These were the people of Praeneste and the VolscJ, 
who with a considerable army were laying waste 
the country in alHance with Rome. Camillus, 
ther^ore, went and encamped over against them, in- 
tending to prolong the war, that if there should be 
any necessity for a battle, he might be sufficiently 
i^covered to do his part. But as his colleague 
Lucius, too ambitious of glory, was violently and in- 
discrectiy bent upon fighting, and inspired the other 
officers with the same ardour, he was afraid it might 
be diought that through envy he withheld from me 
young officers the opportunity to distinguish them- 
selves. For this reason he agreed, though with 
great reluctance, that Lucius should draw out iJie 
forces, whilst he, on account of his sickness*, re- 
two moral and eight civic crowni (C. Servilius, when general 
of the horse, being of the number of citizens whose lives he 
had saved) ; and though he had crowned all with the preser- 
vation of the Capitol. So inconstant, however, is the multi- 
tude, that Manlius was scarce dead, when his loss was gene- 
rally lamented, and a plague, which soon followed, ascribed 
to the anger of Jupiter against the authors of his death. 

* Livy says, he placed himself on an eminence, 'With a 
corps de reserve^ to observe the success of the battle. 
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maioed with a handful of men in the camp. But 
when he perceived that Liichis, who engaged in a 
rash and precipitate manner, was defeated, and the 
Romans put to flight, he could not contain himself, 
but leaped from his bed, and went with his retinue 
to the gates of the camp. There he forced his way 
through the fugitives up to the pursuers, and made 
so good a stand, that those who had fled to the 
camp soon returned to the charge, and others that 
were retreating rallied and placed Uiemselves about 
him, exhorting each other not to forsake their gene- 
ral. Thus the enemy were stopped in the pursuit. 
Next day he marched out at the head of his army, 
entirely routed the confederates in a pitched battle, 
and entering their camp along with them, cut most 
of them in pieces. 

After this, being informed that Satricum, a Roman 
colony, was taken by the Tuscans, and the inhabi- 
tants put to the sword, he sent home the main body 
of his forces, which consisted of the heavy-armed, 
and with a select band of light and spirited young 
men, fell upon the Tuscans that were in possession 
of the city, some of whom he put to the sword, and 
the rest were driven out. 

Returning to Rome with great spoils, he gave a 
signal evidence of the good sense of the Roman 
people, who entertained no fears on account of the 
ill health or age of a general that was not deficient 
in courage or experience, but made choice of him, 
infirm and reluctant as he was, rather than of those 
young men that wanted and solicited the command. 
Hence it was, that upon the news of the revolt of 
the Tusculans, Camillus was ordered to march 
against them, and to take with him only one of. his 
five colleagues. Though they all desired and made 
interest for the commission, yet, pas^ng the rest by, 
be pitched upon Lucius Furius, contrary to the ge- 
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iieral expectation: for this was the man who but 
just before, against the opinion of Camillus, was sd 
eager to engage; and lost the battle. Yet, willing, 
it seems, to draw a veil over his misfortune and to 
inripe off his disgrace, he was generous enough to 
give him the preference *. 

When the Tusciilans perceived that Camillus was 
coming against them, they attempted to correct their 
error by artful management. They filled the fields 
with husbandmen and shepherds, as in time of pro- 
found jpeace; they left their gates open, and sent 
their children to school as before. The tradesmen 
were found in their shops employed in their respec- 
tive callings, and the better sort of citizens walking 
in the public places in their usuat dress. Mean- 
while the magistrates were busily passing to and fro, 
to order quarters for the Romans ; as if they ex- 
pected no danger and were conscious of no fault. 
Though these arts could not alter the opinion Camil- 
lus had of their revolt, yet their repentance disposed 
him to compassion. He ordered them, therefore, to 
go to the senate of Rome and beg pardon : and 
when they appeared there as suppliants, he used his 
interest to procure their forgiveness, and a grant of 
the privileges of Roman citizens f besides. These 
were the principal actions of his sixth tribuneship. 

* This choice of Camillos had a different motive from what 
Plutarch meotions. He knew that Furtii?, who had felt the 
ill effects of a precipitate conduct, would be the first man to 
avoid such a conduct for the future. 

. + He was only a Roman citizen, in the most extensive si|^ 
nification of the words, who had a. right of having an house in 
Rome, of giving his vote in the Comitia, and of standing can- 
didate for any office ; and who, consequently, was incorporated 
into one of the tribes. The freemen in the times of the re- 
public were excluded from dignities: and of the municipal 
towns and Roman colonies, which enjo^'ed the right of citizen- 
ship, some had, and some had not, the right of suffrage and of 
promotion io offices in Rome. 

VOL. II. K' 
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After this, Licioiys Stolo raised a j^ren^t seditioo ia 
the state ; putting himself at the head of the people, 
who insisted that of the two consuls one should be a 
plebeian. Tribunes of the people were appointed, 
but the multitude would suffer no election of consols 
to be held *. As this want of chief magistrates wbm 
likely to bring on still greater troubles, the senate 
created Camillus dictator the fourth time, against 
the consent of the people, and not even agreeable to 
his own inclipation f. For he was unwUling to set 
himself against those persons, who, having been 
often led on by him to conquest, could with great 
truth affirm, that he had more concern with them in 
the military way, than with the patricians in the 
civil ; and at the same time was sensible that the 
envy of those very patricians induced them now to 
promote him to that high station, that he might op- 
press the people if he succeeded, or be ruined by 
them if he failed in his attempt. He attempted, 
however, to obviate the present danger^ and as he 
knew the day on which the tribunes intended to pro* 
pose their law, he published a general muster, and 
summoned the people from the forum into the field, 

* This confusion lasted five years; during which the tri« 
banes of the people prevented the Comitia from being held, 
which were necessary for the election of the chief ma^strates. 
It was occasioned fay a trifling accident* Fabins Ambiistus 
having married his eldest daughter to Servins Sulpiciua, a pa- 
, trician, and at this time military tribune, and the younger to 
Licinius Stolo, a rich plebeian ; it happened that while the 
younger sister was paying a visit to the elder, Sulpicius came 
home from the forum, and his lictors, with the stafif of the 
fasces, thundered at the door* The younger sister being 
frightened at the noise, the elder laughed at her, as a person 
^uite ignorant of high life^ This affront greatly afflicted her ; 
and ,her father, to comfort her, bid her not be uneasy, for she 
should soon see as much state at her own house as had sur- 
prised her at her sister's. 

f The year of Rome 388. 
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ttreatening to set heavy fiaes upon those that should 
not obey. ^ On the other hand^ the tribunes of the 
peo(>le opposed him with menaces, solemnly pro- 
testing they would fine him fifty thousands drachmas, 
if he did not permit the people to put their bill to the 
vote. Whether it was that he was afraid of a 
second condemnation and banishment, which would 
but ill suit him, now he was grown old and covered 
with glory, or whether he thought he could not get 
the better of the people, whose violence was equal . 
to their power, for the present he retired to his own 
house ; and soon after, under pretence of sickness, 
resigned the dictatorship*. The senate appointed 
another dictator, who, having named for his general 
of horse that very Stolo who was was leader of the se- 
dition, suffered a law to be made that was extremely 
disagreeable to the patricians. It provided that no 

Eerson whatsoever should possess more than five 
undred acres of land. Stolo having carried his 
point with the people, flourished greatly for a while : 
but not long after, being convicted of possessing more 
than the limited number of acres; he suffered Uie pe« 
nalties of his own law f. 

The most difficult part of the dispute, and that 
which they began with, namelv> concerning the elec- 
tion of consuls, remained still unsettled, and ccmti-* 
nued to give the senate great uneasiness ; when cer- 
tain information was brought that the Gauls were 
marching agaiA from the coasts of the Adriatic, with 
an immense army towards Rome. With this news 

* He pretended to find something' amiss in the auspices 
which were taken when he. was appointed. 

t It was eleven years after. Popiiius Laenas fined him 
tenf thousand secterces for being possessed of a thousand acres 
of land, in conjunction with his son, whom he had emancipated' 
for that purpose. Li?, lib. vii, c. 16, 
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oame an account of the usual effects of war> the 
country laid waste, and such of the inhabitants as 
could not take refuge in Rome dispersed about the 
mountains. The terror of this put a stop to the se- 
ditioB ; and the most popular of the senators uniting 
with the people, with one voice created Camillus 
dictator the fifth time. He was now very old, 
wanting little of fourscore ; yet, seeing the neces- 
sity and danger of the times, he was willing to risk 
all inconveniences, and, without alleging any excuse, 
immediately took upon him the command, and made 
Uie levies. As he knew the chief force of the bar- 
barians lay in their swords, which they managed 
without art or skill, furiously rushing in, and uming 
chiefly at the head and shoulders, he furnished most 
of his men with helmets of well polished iron, that 
the swords might either break or glance aside ; and 
round the borders of their shields he drew a plate of 
brass, because the wood of itself could not resist the 
strokes. Beside this, he taught them to avail them- 
seWes of long pikes, by pushing with which tbey 
might prevent tne effect of the enemy's swords. 

When the Gauls were arrived at the river An to 
with their army, encumbered with the vast booty 
they had made, Camillus drew out his forces, and 
posted them upon a hill of easy ascent, in which 
were many hollows, sufficient to conceal the greatest 
part of his men, while those that were in sight should 
seem through fear to have taken advantage of the 
higher grounds. And the more to fix this opinion in 
the Gauls, he opposed not the depredations com- 
mitted in his sig;ht, but remained quietly in the camp 
he had fortified, while he had beheld part of them 
dispersed in order to plunder, and part indulging 
themselves, day and night, in drinking and reveling. 
At last^ he sent out the light-armed infantry before 
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Asy, to preyent the enemy's drawing up in a regular 
manner, and to harrass them by sudden skirmishing 
as they issued out of their trenches ; and as soon as 
it was light he led down the heavy-armed, and put 
them in battle array upon the plain, neither few in 
number nor disheartened, as tne Gauls expected, 
but numerous and full of spirits. 

This was the 6rst thing that shook their resolu- 
tion, for they considered it as a disgrace to haye the 
Komans die aggressors. Then the light-armed fal- 
ling upon them before they could get into order and 
rank themselyes by companies, pressed them so 
warmly, that they were obliged to come in great 
confusion to the engagement. . Last of all, Camillus 
leading on the heayy-armed, the Gauls with bran- 
dished swords hastened to fight hand to hand ; but 
the Romans meeting the strokes with their pikes, 
and receiving them on that part that was guarded 
with iron, so turned their swords, which were thin 
and soft tempered, that they were soon bent almost 
double ; and their shields were pierced and weighed 
down with the pikes that stuck in them. They, 
therefore, quittea their own arms, and endeavoured 
to seize tiiose of the enemy, and to wrest their pikes 
from them. The Romans seeing them naked, now 
began to make use of their swords, and made great 
carnage among the foremost ranks. Meantime the 
rest took to flight, and were scattered along the 
plain; for Camillus had beforehand secured the 
heights ; and as, in coniidence of victoiy, they had 
left their camp unfortified,, they knew it would be 
taken with ease. 

Tliis battle is said to have been fought thirteen 
years after the taking of Rome*; and, in conse- 

* This battle wa9 fought, not Uiirteen, but twenty-thn^e 
yean after the taking of JElome. 

k2 
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quence of this success, the RomaDs laid aside, for 
the future, the dismal apprehensions they had enter- 
tained <of the barbarians. They had imagined, it 
seems, that the former victory they had gained over 
the Gauls, was owing to the sickness that prevailed 
in their army, and to other unforeseen accidents, 
rather, than to their own valour: and so great bad 
their terror been formerly, that they had made a law, 
that the priests should be exempted from military ter- 
vice, except in case of an invasion jrom the Gauls, 

This was the last of Camillus's martial exploits. 
For the taking of Velitras was a direct consequence 
of this victory, and it surrendered without the least 
resistance. J3ut,the greatest conflict he ever expe- 
rienced in the state, still remained: for the people 
were harder to deal with since they returned victo- 
rious, and they insisted that one of the consuls 
should be chosen out of their body, contrary to the 
present constitution. The senate opposed them, and 
would not suffer Camillus to resign the dictatorship, 
thinking they could better defend the rights of the 
nobility under the sanction of his supreme authority. 
jBut one day, as Camillus was sitting in the forum, 
and employed in the distribution of justice, an officer, 
sent by the tribunes of the people, ordered him to 
follow him, and laid his hand upon him, as if he 
would seize and carry him away. Upon this such a 
noise and tumult was raised in the assembly, as 
never had been known ; those that were about Ca- 
millus thrusting the plebeian officer down from the 
tribunal, a^d the populace calling out to drag the 
dictator from his seat. In this case Camillus was 
much embarrassed ; he did not, however, resign the 
dictatorship, but led off the patrician^ to the senate- 
jbouse. Before he entered it, he turned towards the 
Capitol, and prayed to the gods tp put a happy end 
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^o the present distarbances, solemnly vowing to 
iMiUd A temple to Concord, when the tumult should 
l>e over. 

In the senate there was a diversity of opinions 
and great debates. Mild and popular counsels, 
however, prevailed, whieh allowea one of the con- 
sub to be a plebeian*. When the dictator an- 
nounced this decree to the people, they received it 
with great satisfaction, as it was natural they should; 
they were immediately reconciled to the senate, and 
conducted Camillus home with great applause. 
Next day the people assembled, and voted that die 
temple which Camillus had vowed to Concord, 
should, on account of this great event, be built on a 
«pot that fronted the forum and place of assembly. 
To those feasts which are called latin they added 
one day more, so that the whole was to consist of 
four days ; aiid for the present they ordained that 
the whole people of Rome should sacrifice with gar- 
lands on their heads. Camillus then held an assem- 
bly for the election of consuls, when M arcgs Mmi- 
jlius was chosen out of the nobility, and Lucius Sex- 
tius from the commonalty, the first plebeian that ever 
attained that honour. 

This was the last of Camillus's transactions. The 

* Tbe people having gained this point, the con&tilate was 
revived, and tbe military tribuneship laid aside for ever. 
Bat at the same time the patricians procured tbe great privi- 
lege that a new officer, called pnetor, should be appointed, 
who was to be always onto of their body. The consuls had 
been generals of the Roman armies, and at the same time 
judges of civil aflfairs, but as they were often in tbe field, it 
was thought proper to, separate the latter branch from their 
office, and apprppriate it to a judge with the title of pratofy 
who was to be next in dignity to the consuls. About the year 
of Rome 501, another praetor .was appointed to decide the 
differences among foreigners. Upon the taking of Sicily and 
Sardinia two more prtetort were created^ and »s many iporjs 
upon tbe conquest of Spain. 
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year fdllowing a pestiloice visited Rome, whieh car- 
ried off a prodigious number of the people, most of 
tbe magistrates, and Camillus himself. His death 
icould pot be deemed premature, on account of his 
great age and the offices he had borne, yet was he 
inore lamented than all the rest of the citizens wbQ 
4ied of tbat dist^mper, » 
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Whbn Ca^sar happened to see some strangers at 
Rome carrying young dogs and monkey^ in their 
jftrms, and fondly caressing them, he asked, " Whe- 
ther the women in their country never bore any chil- 
dren ;" thus reproving with a proper severity those 
who lavish upon brutes that natural tenderness which 
is due only to mankind. In the same manner we 
must condemn those who employ that curiosity and 
love of knowledge which nature has implanted m the 
human soul, upon low and worthless objects, while 
they neglect such as are excellent and useful. Our 
senses, indeed, by^ an effect almost mechanical, are 
passive to the, impression of outward objects, whe- 
ther agreeable or offensive : but the mind, possessed 
pf a self-directing power, may turn its attention to 
whatever it thinks proper. It should, therefore, be 
employed in the most useful pursuits, not barely in 
contemplation, but inr such contemplation as may 
nourish its faculties. Por as that colour is best 
suited to the eye, which by its beauty and agree- 
ableness at the same time both refreshes and 
strengthens the sight, so the appHcation of the mind 
s}iould D^ directed to those su|t»jects» which through 
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the cfaaDnel of pleasure may lead us to our prop^ ' 
happiness. Such are the works of virtue* The 
very descriptioD of these inspires us with emulation^ 
and a strong desire to imitate them; whereas in 
other things^ admiration does not always lead us to 
imitate what we admire; but, on the contrary^ while 
we are charmed with the work, we often despise the 
workman. Thus we are pleased with perfumes and 
purple, while dyers and perfumers appear to us in 
the light of mean mechanics. 

Antisthenes *, therefore, when he was told that 
Ismenias played excellently upon the Bute; answered 
properly enough, ''Then he is good for nothing 
else ; otherwise he would not have played so well.*' 
Such alsoVas Philip's saying to his son, when at a 
certain entertainment he sang in a very agreeable 
and skilful manner, " Are not you ashamed to sing 
so wellT' It is enough for a prince to bestow a 
vacant hour upon hearing others sing, and he does 
the muses sufficient honour, if he attends the per- 
formances of those who excel in their arts. 

If a man applies himself to servile or mechanic 
employments, his industry in those things is a proof 
of his inattention to nobler studies. No young 
man of noble birth or liberal sentiments, from seeing 
the Jupiter at Pisa^ would desire to be Phidias, or 
from the sight of the Juno at Argos, to be Poly- 
cletus ; or Anacreon, or Philemon, or Archilqchus, 
though delighted with their poems t* Por though a 

* Antistfaenes was a disciple of Socrates, and founder of 
the sect of the €yoics. 

f This seems to be somewhat inconsistent with that respect 
and esteem, in which the noble arts of poetry and sculpture 
were held in ancient Greece and Rome, and with (hat admira- 
tion which the proficients in those arts always obtain among 
the people. But there was still a kind of jealousy between 
the poeU and philosophers, and our philoeophical biograpllii/er 
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work may be agreeable, yet esteem of the author f s 
not the necessary consequence. We may therefore 
conclude, that things of this kind which excite not a 
spirit of emulation, nor produce any strong impulse 
or desire to imitate them, are of little use to the be- 
holders. But ^rtue has this peculiar property, that 
at the same time that we admire her conduct, we 
long to copy the example. The goods of fortune we 
wish to enjoy, virtue we desire to practise; the 
former we are glad to receive from others, the latter 
we are ambitious that others should receive from us. 
The beauty of goodness has an attractive power ; it 
kindles in us at once an active principle i it forms 
our mauners, and influences our desires, not only 
when represented in a living example, but even in an 
historical description. 

For this reason we chose to proceed in writing the 
Hves of great men, and have composed this tenth 
book, which ^contains the life of Pericles, and that of 
Fabius Maximus, who carried on the War against 
^annibal ; men who resembled each other in many 
virtues, particularly in justice and moderation, and 
who effectually served their respective common- 
wealths, by patiently enduring the injurious and ca«- 
pricious treatment they received from their colleagues 
jand their countrymen. Whether we are right in 
our judgment or not, will be easy to see in the work 
itself. 

Pericles was of the tribe of Acamantis, and of 
the ward of Cholargia. His family was one of the 
most considerable in Athens, both by the father and 
mother's side. His father Xanthippus, who de^ 
feated the king of Persia's generals at Mycale, mar- 
shows pretty clear by the Platonic parade of this Introducr 
tion, that he wooH magnify the latter at %he expense of the 



tied Agariste> the niece of Glisthenes, who expelled 
the family of Pisistratus, abolished the tyranay, 
enacted laws« and established a form of goveiu*- 
ment tempered in such a manner as tended to una- 
Dimity among the people, and the safety of the state. 
She dreamed that she was delivered oi a lion, and a 
few days after brought forth Pericles. His person 
in other respects was well turned, but his head was 
disproportionably long. For this reason almost all 
his statues have the head covered with a helmet, 
the statuaries choosing, I suppose, to hide that de- 
fect* S,at the Athenian poets called him Schinoce- 
phalus or (mion-head, for the word schinos is some- 
times used instead' of sdlla a sea-onion, Cratinus, 
the comic writer, in his play called Chirones, has 
this passage : 

Faction received old Time to her embraces ; 
Hence came a tyrant-ftpawn, on earth called Pericles, 
In heaven the head-compeUor» 

And again in his Nemesis he thus addresses him. 

Come, blessed Jme *, the high and mighty head, . 
The friend of hospitality 1 

And Teleclides says, 

Now, in a maze of thought, he ruminates 
On strange expedients, while his head, depressed 
With its own weight, sinks on his knees : and now 
From the vast caverns of his brain burst forth 
Storms and fierce thunders. 



* Pericleis (as Plutarch afterwards observes), was called 
OljfmpitUf or Jupiter. The poet here addresses him under 
that character with the epithet of puuoifit, which signifies 
blessed^ but may also signify great headed* In our language 
we have no wprd with such a double meaning. Just above« 
he is called Cephalegeretes^ head compeUer (as if his head was 
an assemblage of many heads), instead of NephtlegeirtUs^ 
cloud eompeUer^ a common epithet of Jupiter. 
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And Eupolis, in bis Demi, asking news of all the 
great orators, whom he represented as ascending 
from the shades below, when Pericles comes ap last, 
cries out, 

Head of tbe tribes that haunt those spacious realms^ 
Does he ascend ? 

Mo^t writers agree, that the master who taught 
bim music was c)!illed Damon, the first syllable of 
wfaiose name they tell us, is to be pronounced short : 
but Aristotle informs us, that he learned thatf art of 
Pjrthoclides As for Damon, he seems to have been 
a politician, who under the pretence of teaching miu- 
sic, concealed his great abilities from the vulgar: 
and he attended Pericles as his tutor and assistant 
in politics, in the same manner as a master of the 
gymnastic art attends a young man to fit him fof* the 
ring. However, Damon's giving lessons upon the 
harp was discovered to be a mere pretext, and, as a 
busy politician and friend to tyranny, he was banished 
by Uie ostracism. Nor was he spared by the comic 
poets. One of them, named Plato^ introduces a 
person addressing him thus. 

Inform roc, Damon, first, does fame say true? 
And wast thou really PericUs^s Chiron ♦ ? 

Pericles alsouttended the lectures of Zeno of Eleaf* 

* The word Chiron agai» is ambiguous, and may either 
signify, wast thou pnBceptor to Pericles? or, watt thou more ' 
wicked than Pericles? 

+ This Zeno was of Elea, a town of Italy, and a Phoctan 
colony ; and must be carefully distingnished from Zeno the 
fonnder of the sect of the Stoics. The Zeno here spoken of 
was respectable for attempting to rid his country of a tyrant. 
Tbe tyrant took him, and caused him to be pounded to death 
in a mortar. But his death accomplished what he could not 
effect in his lifetime : for his fellow citizens were so much in- 
censed at the dreadful manner of it, that they fell npon the 
l>xant and stoned tim. As to his arguments, and those of his 
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who^ ill Hfttoral philosophy, was a foHower of Par- 
menides, and, who, by much practice in the art of 
disputing, had learned to confound and silence all 
his opponents ; as Timon the Pfalasian declares in 
these yerses, 

Have yoa not beard of Zeno*8 mighty powers, 
IVho could change sides, yet changing triomph'd still 
In the tongue's wars. 

But the i^ilosopher with whom he was most tnti« 
mately acquainted, who gave him that force and sub- 
limity of sentiment superior to all the demagogues, 
who, in short, formed him to that admirable dignity 
of manners^ was Anaxagoras the Clasomenian. This 
was he whom, the people of those times called notu 
or ifUeUigencBt either in admiration of his great un- 
derstanding and l^nowledge of the works of nature^ 
or because he was the first who clearly proyed, thi^t ' 
the universe owe^ its formation, neither to chance 
nor necessity, but to a pure and unmixed mind, who 
separated the homogeneous parts from the other with 
which they were confounded. 

Charmed with the company of this philosopher, 
and instructed by him in the sublimest sciences, Pe- 
ricles ae<][uired not only an eleyation of sentiment, 
and a loftiness and purity of style, far removed frottfc 
the low expression of the vulgar, byt likewise a gra- 
vity of countenance which rebxed not into laughter, 
a arm and even tone of voice, an easy deportment, 
and a decency of dress, which no vehemence of 
speaking ever put into disorder. These things, and 

master Parmenid^, pretended to be so invincibie, one of them 
was to prove there can be no such thing as motion, since a 
thing can neither move in the place where it is, nor in the 
place where it is not. But this sophism is easily refuted i for 
motion Is the passing of a thing or person iitto a new part of 
space. 

VOL. II. I. 
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otbcrs q{ the like fi^tiiKe^ excited adiMftttion in iJl 
^b,at saw hiin. 

Such was his epaduct, when a vile and abandoned 
fellow loaded him a M'hole day with reproaches and 
abuse ; he bore it with patience and silence, ai^d con- 
tinued in public for the despatch of some urgent af- 
fairs. In th^ evening he walked softly home, this 
impudent wretch following, and insulting him all the 
^ay with the most scurrilous language. And as it 
wa»dark when he came to bis own door, he ordered 
eile olf bis servants to take a torch and ligjit themiin 
borne. The poet Ion, however, says he was proud 
amd supercilious iU' conversation, and that there was 
a gi^at deal of vanity and contempt of others, mixed 
with bis dignity of manner: on the other hand, he 
hl||hly extols the- civility, complaisance, and polite- 
ness of CimoD. • But to take no farther notice of 
loD) who perhaps would not have any great excel- 
lence appear, without a mixture of something satiri- 
eai, £U3 It was in the ancient tragedy*; Zeno desired 
those that called the gravity of Pericles pride and 
arrogance, to be proud die same way ; telling them, 
the very acting of an excellent part might insensibly 
produce a love and real imitation of it. 

These were not the only advantages which J^eri- 
des gained by conversing with Anaxagoras. From 
him he, learned to overcome those terrors which the 
various phenomena of the heavens raise in those vvho 

* Tragedy at firet was only a chorus in honour of Bacchus. 
Persons dressed like satyrs were the performers, and they often 
broke out into the most licentious raillery. Afterwards, when 
tragedy took a graver turn, something of the former drollery 
was still retained, as in that which we call tragi-comedy. In 
time, serious characters and events became the subject of tra- 
gedy, without that mijcture; but even then, after exhibiting 
three or four serious tragedies, the poets used to conclude their 
contention for the prize, with a satirical one : of this sort is 
th» Cyclops of Euripides^ and the only one remaining. 
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know not Hieir causes, and who entertain a tornwnt* 
ing fear of the gods by reason of that ignorance. 
Nor is there any cure for it biit the study of nature, 
whicb instead of the frightful extravagancies of su- 
perstition, implants in us a sober piety supported by 
a rational hope. ' 

We are told, there was brought to Pericles, front 
one of his farms, a ram's head with only one horn ; 
and Lampo the soothsayer observing that the horn 
grew strong and firm out of the middle of the forehead, 
declared, that the two parties in the state, namely> 
those of Thucydides and Pericles, would unite, anfd 
invest the whole power in him vith whom the pro- 
digy was. found ; but Anaxagoras having dissected 
the head, showed that the brain did not fill the whole 
cavity, but had contracted itself into an oval form, 
and, pointed directly to that part of the skull whence 
the bom took its rise. This procured Anaxagoras 
great honour with the spectators ; and Lampo was 
no less honoured for his prediction, when, soon after, 
upon the fall of Thucydides, the administration was 
put entirely into the -hands of Pericles. 

But, in ray opinion, the philosopher and the diviner 
may well enough be reconciled, and both be right ; 
the one discbvering the cause and the other the end. 
It was the business of the former to account for the 
appearance, and to consider how it came about ; 
and of the latter to show, why it was so formed, and 
what it portended. — ^Those who say, that when the 
cause is found out the prodigy ceases, do not consi- 
der, that if they reject such signs as are preternatu- 
ral, they must also deny that artificial signs are of 
any use : the clattering of brass quoits *, the light of 
beacons, and the shadow of a sun-dial, have all of 

* The clattering of brass quoits or plates was sometimes a 
military signal among the Grecians. Among the Romani it 
wai a lignal to call th« wrestlers to the ring. 
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them their proper natural, causes, and yet each Ii«ui 
another signincation. But perhaps this questton 
might be more properly discussed in another place. 

Pericles in his youth stood in great fear of the 
people. For in his countenance he was like Pisis- 
tratus the tyrant ; and he perceived the old men were 
much struck with a farther resemblance in the sweet- 
ness of his voice, the volubility of his tongue, and 
the roundness of his periods. As, he- was moreover 
of a noble family and opulent fortune, and his friends 
were the* most considerable men in the state, he 
dreaded the ban of ostracism, and therefore inter- 
meddled not with state-afimrs, but behaved with 
great courage and intrepidity in the field. How- 
ever, when Aristides was dead, Themistodes ba- 
nished, and Cimon much employed in expeditions aC 
a distance from Greece, Pencles engaged in (he ad- 
ministration. He chose rather to solicit the favour 
of the multitude and the poor* than of the rich and 
the few, contrary to his natural disposition, which 
was far from inclining him to court popularity. 

It seems he was apprehensive of falling under Uie 
suspicion of aiming at the supreme power, and was 

* The popular party io Athens were contiJiaally maklog 
I efforts ai^ainst those small remains of power which were yet 
in the hands of the nobility. As Pericles coo14 not lead the 
party of the nobles, becanse Cimon, by the dignity of his birth, 
the lustre of his actions, and the largeness of his estate, had 
placed himself at their head $ he had no other resource than to 
court the populace. And he flattered their favourite passion 
in the most agreeable manner, by lessening the power and 
privileges of the court of AreopagioB, which was the chief sup- 
port of the nobility, and indeed of the whole state. Thus the 
brii^ng of almost all causes before the tribunal of the peo- 
ple, the multiplying of gratuities, whicli were only another 
word for bribes, and the giving the people a taste for expen- 
sive pleasures, caused the downfall of the Athenian comraon- 
urealth ; though the personal abilities of Pericles Bupporte4 it 
' during his timCf 
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sensible, besides,^tfaat Cimon was attacbed to the no- 
bility, and extremely beloved by persons of the high- 
est eminence ; and therefore, in order to secure him- 
self, and to find reisources against the power of Ci- 
moD, he studied to ingratiate himself with the-common 
people. At the same time he entirely changed his 
manner of hving. He appeared not in the streets, 
except when he went to the forum or the senate 
house. He dechned the invitations of his friends, 
and all social entertainments and recreations ; inso- 
much that in the whole time of his administration, 
which was a considerable length, he never went to 
sup with any of his friends, but once, which was at 
the marriage of his nephew Euryptolemus, and he 
staid there only until the ceremony of libation was 
ended. He considered that the freedom of enter- 
tainments takes away all distinction of office, and 
that dignity is but little consistent with familiarity. 
Real and solid virtue, indeed, the more it is seen, the 
more glorious it appears ; and there is nothing in a 
good man's conduct, as a magistrate, so great in the 
eye of the public, as is the general course of his be- 
haviour in private to his most intimate friends. Pe- 
ricles, however, took care not to make his person 
cheap among the people, and appeared among them 
only at proper intervals: Nor did he speak to all 
points that were debated before them, but reserved 
himself, like the Salaminian galley *, (as Gritolaus 
says) for greater occasions ; despatching business of 
less consequence by other orators with whom he had 
an intimacy. One of these, we are told, was Ephi- 
altes, who, according to Plato, overthrew the power 

• The Salaminian galley was a consecrated vessel whieh the 
Athenians never made use of but on extraordinary occasions. 
They sent it, for iastance, for a general whom thfSy wanted to 
call to accooiit, or with sacrifices to Apollo, or some other 
deity. 

L 2 
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of the cooncil of Areopagus, by giviae the citizens 
a large and intemperate draught of liberty. On 
which account the comic writers speak of the people 
of Athens as of a horse wild and unmanaged. 



-which listens to the reins no more. 



But in bis maddening coarse l>ean lieadlong down 
The very friends that feed him. 

Pericles, desirous to make his language a proper 
vehicle for his sublime sentiments, ana to speak in a 
manner that became the dignity of his life, availed 
himself greatly of what he had learned of Anaxa- 
goras; adorning his eloquence w^th the rich colours 
of phUosophy. For, adding (as the divine Plato ex- 
presses it) the loftiness of imagination, and all com- 
manding energy, with which philosophy supplied 
him, to his native powers of genius, and making use 
of whatever he found to his purpose, in the study of 
nature, to dignify the art of speaking, he far excelled . 
all other orators *• Hence he is said to have gained 
the surname of Olympius ; though some will have it 
to have been from the edifices with which he adorned 
the city ; and others, from his high authority both in 
peace and war. There appears, indeed, no absurdity 
m supposing that all these things might contribute to 
that glorious distinction. Yet the strokes of satire, 
both Berious and ludicrous, in the comedies of those 
times, indicate that this title was given him chiefly 
on account of his eloauence. For they tell us that 
in his harangues he thundered and lightened, and 
thcit his tongue was armed with thunder. Thucydi- 
des, the son of Milesius^ is said to have given a 
pleasant account of the force of his eloquence. 
Thucydides was a great and respectable man, who 

* Plato observes, on the same occasion, that an orator as 
well as a physician ought to have a general knowledge of 
pature. 
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for a loD|^ time opposed the measures of Pericles : 
And wheD Archiaamus, one of the lungs of Lace^ 
daemon, asked him, ^' Which was the best wrestler, 
Pericles, or heV he answered, " When I throw 
him, he says he was never down, and he persuades 
the very spectators to believe so.'' 

Yet such was the solicitude of Pericles when he 
had to speak in public, that he always first addressed 
a prayer to the gods *, *' That not a word might un- 
awares escape him unsuitable to the occasion." He 
left nothing in writing, but some public decrees ; and 
only a few of his sayings are recorded. He used to 
say (for instance) that *' The isle of .Sigina should 
not be suffered to remain an eye-sore to the Piraeus i** 
and that ** He saw a war approaching froni Pele- 
ponnesus." And when Sophocles, who went in joint 
command with him upon an expedition at sea, hap- 
pened to praise the beauty of a certain boy, he said, 
" A general, my friend, should not only have pure 
hands, but pure eyes." Stesimbrotus produces this 
passage from the oration which Pericles pronounced 
in memory of those Athenians who fell in the Samian 
war, '* They are become immortal like the gods: 
For the gods themselves are not visible to us ; but 
from the honours they receive, and the happiness 
they enjoy, we conclude they are immortal; and 
such should those brave men be who die for their 
country." 

Thucydides represents the administration of Peri- 
cles as fovouring aristocracy, and tells us that, though 
the government was called democratical, it was really 

* Qaintilun says, he prayed, that not a word misht escape 
him disagreeable to the people. And this is the more pro- 
bable acconnt of the matter, because (according to Saidas) 
Pericles wrote down his orations before he pronoonced them 
in public ; and, indeed was the first who did so. 
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ill the hands of one who had engrossed the whole au- 
thority. — Many other writers likewise inform us, that 
by him the people wete first indulged with a division 
of lands, were treated at the public expense with 
theatrical diversions, and were paid for the most com- 
mon services to the state. As this new indulgence 
from the government was an impolitic custom, which 
rendered the people expensive and luxurious, and de- 
stroyed that frugality and love of labour which sup- 
ported them before, it is proper that we should trace 
Uie effect to its cause, by a retrospect into the cir- 
cumstances of the republic. 

At first, as we have observed, to raise himself to 
some sort of equality with Ciraon, who was then at 
the height of glory, Pericles made his court to the 
people. And as Cimon was his superior in point of 
fortune, which he employed in relieving the poor 
Athenians, in providing victuals every day for the 
necessitous, and clothing the aged; and, besides this, 
leveled his fences with the ground, that all might be 
at ttberty to gather his fruit; Pericles had recourse 
to the expedient of dividing the public treasure: 
which scheme, as Aristotle informs us, was prdposed 
to him by Demonides of Jos *. Accordingly, by 
supplying the people with money for the pubhc di- 
versions, and tor their attendance in courts of judi- 
cature t> and by other pensions and gratuities, he so 
inveigled them as to avail himself of their interest 

* Jos was one of the isles called Sporades, In the M^enn 
sea, and celebrated for the tomb of Homer. But some learned 
men are of opinion that instead of In^iy, we shoald read 
Otn^w, and that Demonides was not of the island of Jos, but 
of Oia, which was a borough in ,AtHca. 

f There were several courts of judicature in Athens, com- 
posed of a certain number of the citizens; who sometimes 
received one obolua each, for every cause they tried $ and 
sometimes men who aimed at popularity procured this fee to 
be increased. 



against Uia council of the Areopagus, of which h^ 
had no right to he a member, having never the for^ 
tune to be chosen archan, thesmoihetes, king of the 
sacred rites, or polemarch. For persons were oi old 
appointed to these offices by lot ; and such as had 
discharged them well, and such only, were admitted 
as judges in the Areopagus. Pericles, therefore, bv 
his popularity raised a party against that council, 
and, by means of Ephialtes, took from them the 
cognizance of many causes that had been under 
their jurisdiction. He likewise caused Cimon to be 
banished by the Ostracism, as an enemy to the peo- 
ple*, and a friend to the Lacedaemonians: a man 
who in birth and fortune had no superior, who had 
gained very glorious victories over the barbarians, 
and filled the city with money and other spoils, as 
we have related in his life. Such was the authority 
of Pericles with the common people. 

The term of Cimon*s banishment, as it was by 
Ostracising, was limited by law to ten years. Mean 
time, the Lacedaemonians with a great army entered 
the territory of Tanagra, and the Athenians imme- 
diately marching out against them, Cimon returned, 
and placed himself in the ranks with those of his 
tribe, intending by his deeds to wipe off the asper- 
sion of favouring the Lacedaemonians, and to venture 
his life with his countrymen; but by a combination 
of the friends of Pericles he was repulsed as an 
exile. This seems to have been the cause that Pe- 

* His treason against the state was pretended to consist in 
receiving presents or other gratifications from the Macedo* 
nians, whereby he was prerailed on to let slip the opportauity 
he had to enlarge the Athenian conquests, after he had taken 
the gold mines of Thrace. — Cimon answered, that he had pro- 
secuted the war to the utmost of hb power against the Thra- 
cians and their other enemies i but that he bad made no in- 
roads into Macedonia, because he did not conceive that he was 
to ac|t as a public enemy to mankind. 
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rides dxerted himself ia a particular manner In tiiat 
battle^ and exposed his person to the greatest dan- 
gers. All Cimon's friends, whom Pericles had ac- 
cused as accomplices in his pretended crime, fell ho- 
nourably that day together: And the Athenians, 
who were defeated upon their own borders, and ex- 
pected a still sharper conflict in the summer, griev- 
ously repented of their treatment of Cimon, and 
longed for his return. Pericles, sensible of the peo- 
ple's inclinations, did not hesitate to gratify them, 
but himself proposed a decree for recalling Cimon ; 
and, at his return, a peace was tigreed upon through 
his mediation. For the Lacedaemonians had a par- 
ticular regard for him, as well as aversion for Peri- 
cles and the other demagogues. But some authors 
write, that Pericles did not procure an order for 
Oimon's return, till they had entered into a private 
compact, by means of Cimon*s sister Elpinice, that 
Cimon should have the command abroad, and with 
two hundred galleys lay waste the king of Persia's 
dominions, and Pericles have the direction of affairs 
at home. A story goes, that Elpinice before this, 
had softened the resentment of Pericles against 
Cimon, and procured hef brother a milder sentence 
than that of death. Pericles was one of those ap- 
pointed by the people to manage the impeachment ; 
and when Elpinice addressed him as a suppliant, he 
smiled and said, " You are old, Elpinice; much too 
old to solicit in so weighty an affair." However^ 
he rose up but once to speak, barely to acquit hini- 
self of his trust, and did not bear so hard upon' 
Cimon as the rest of his accusers *. Who then can 
give credit to Idomeneus, when he says, that Peri- 
cles caused the orator Ephialtes, his friend and as- 

♦ Yet Cimon was fiqed fifty talents, or 9687/. 10*. sterling* 
And narrowly escaped a capital sentence, ha?ing only a majo- 
rity of three TOtes to prevent it. 
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sutatit io the administratioD, to be asB^ssiiiated, 
througk jealousy and envy of his great character 1 
I know not where he met with this calumny^ which 
he vents with great bitterness against a man, not in- 
deed, in all respects irreproachable, -but who cer- 
tainly had such a greatness of mind, and high scdsq 
of honour, as was incompatible with an action so 
savage and inhuman. The truth of the matter, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, is, that Ephialtes being growii 
formidable to the nobles, on account of his inflexible 
severity in prosecuting all that invaded the rights of 
the people^ his enemies caused him to be taken off 
in a private and treacherous manner, by Aristodicus 
of Tanagra. 

About the same time died Gimon, in the expedi- 
tion to Cyprus. And the nobility perceiving that 
Peii^cles was now arrived at a height of authority 
which set him far above the other citizens, were de- 
sirous of having some person to oppose him, who 
might be capable of giving a check to his power, 
and of preventing his making himself absolute; For 
this purpose they set up Thucydides, of the ward of 
Alopece, a man of great prudence and brother-in- 
law to Ciipon. He had not, indeed, Cimon's talenta 
for war, but was superior to him in forensic and 
political abilities; and, by residing constantly in 
Athens, and opposing Pericles in the general assem- 
bly, he soon brought the government to an equili- 
brium. For he did not suffer persons of superior 
rank to be dispersed and confounded with the rest 
of the people, because in that case their dignity was 
obscured and lost ; but collected them into a sepa- 
rate body, by which means their authority was en- 
hanced, and sufficient weight thrown into their scale. 
There was, indeed, from the beginning, a kind of 
doubtful separation, which, like the flaws in a piece 
of iron, indicated that the aristocratical party and 
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th^t of the commonalty were not perfectly one, 
thoogh tliey were not actually divided : but the am- 
bition' of Pericles and tliucydides, and the contest 
between them, bad so extraordinary an effect upon 
the city, that it was quite broken in two, and one 

Sart was called the people, and the oth^r the nobUity, 
^br this reason, Pericles, more than ever, gave the 
people the reins, and endeavoured to ingratiate him- 
self with them, contriving to have always some 
show, or play, or feast, or procession in the city, and 
to amuse it with the politest pleasares. 

As another means of employing their attention, he 
sent out sixty galleys eveiy year, manned for eight 
months, with a considerable number of the citizens, 
who were both paid for their service, and improved 
themselves as mariners. He likewise sent a colony 
of a thousand men to the Chersonesus, five hundred 
to Naxos, two handled and fifty to Andros, a thou- 
sand into the country of the Bisaltse in Thrace, and 
others into Italy, who settled in Sybaris, and changed 
its name to Thurii. These things he did, to clear the 
city of an useless multitude, who were very trouble- 
some when they had nothing to do ; to make provi- 
sion for the most Necessitous ; and to keep the allies 
of Athens in awe, by placing colonies like so many 
garrisons in their neighbourhood. 

That which was the chief delieht of the Athenians 
and the wonder of strangers, and which alone serves 
for a proof that the boasted power and opulence of 
ancient Greece is not an idle tale, was the magni- 
ficence of the temples and public edifices. Yet no 
part of the conduct of Pericles moved the spleen of 
his enemies more than this. In their accusations 
of him to the people, they insisted, " That he had 
brought the greatest disgrace upon the Athenians by 
removing the public treasures of Greece from Delos, 
and taking them into his own custody. That he had 
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not left hiouielf even the specioiiB afKriog^Vt of tiavisf^ 
caused the money to be brought to Athens for its 
greater security, and to keep it from being seized by 
the barbarians : That Greece must needs consider 
it as the highest insult, and an act of open tmnnj, 
when she saw the money she had be^ obliged to 
contribute towards the war, lavished by the Athe- 
nians in gilding their city, and ornamenting it with 
statues, and temples that' cost a thousand talents*, 
as a jproud and vain woman decks herself out with 
jewels." Pericles answered this charge by observ* 
ing» ** That they were not obliged to give the allies 
^ any accountof the sums they had received, since they 
had kept the barbarians at a distance, and effectually 
defended the allies, who had not furnished either 
horses, ships, or men, but only contributed money, 
which is no longer the property of the giver, but of 
the receiver, if he performs the conditions on which 
it is received. That as the state was provided wiUi 
all the necessaries of war, its superfluous wealUi 
should be laid out on such works.as, when executed, 
would be eternal monumentoof its glory, and which, 
during their, execution, would diffiise an universal 
plenty ; for as so many kinds of labour, and such a 
variety of instruments and materials were requisite 
to these undertakings, every art would be exerted, 
every hand employ^, almost the whole city would 
be in pay, and be at the same time both adorned and 
supported by itself." Indeed, such as were of a pro- 
per age and strength, were wanted for the wars, and 
well rewarded for dieir services ; and as for die 
mechanics and meaner sort of people, they went not 
without their share of the public money, nor yet had 
they it to support them in idleness. By the con- 
structing of great edifices, which required many arts 

• The Pftrthenon, or temple of Minerva, Is laid to have co$t 
a tbousaDd talenti» 

VOL. II. M 
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Ikod a long time to finish them, tbey had equal pre- 
tentions to be considered out of the treasury (though 
they stirred not out of the city) with the mariners 
and soldiers, guards and gahisoas. For the differ- 
ent materials, such as stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, 
and cypress, furnished employment to carpenters, 
masons, brasiers, goldsmiths, painters, turners, and 
Qtber artificers ; the conveyance of them by sea em- 
ployed merchants and sailors, and by land wheel- 
wrights, wagoners, carriers, rope-makers, leather- 
cutters, paviors, and iron-founders : and every art 
had a number of the lower people ranged in proper 
subordination to execute it like soldiers unoer the 
command of a general. Thus by the exercise of 
these different trades, plenty was diffused among 
persons of every rank and condition. Thus works 
were raised of an astonishing magnitude, and inim- 
itable beauty and perfection, every architect striving 
to surpass the magnificence of the design with the 
elegance of the execution ; yet still the most won- 
derful circumstance was the expedition with which 
they were completed. Many edifices, each of which 
seems to have required the labour of several suc- 
cessive ages, were finished during the administra- 
tion of one prosperous man. 

It is said, that when Agatharcus the painter valued 
himself upon the celerity and ease with which he 
despatehed his pieces ; Zeuxis replied, ** If I boast, 
it shall be of the slowness with which I finish mine." 
For ease and speed in the execution seldom give a 
work any lasting importance, or exquitite beauty ; 
while, on the other hand, the time which is expended 
in labour, is recovered and repaid in the duration of 
the performance. Hence we have the more reason 
to wonder, that the structures raised by Pericles 
should be built in so short a time, and yet built for 
ages : for as each of them, as soon as finished^ had 
the venerable air of antiquity,; so, now they are old. 
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they hare tiie Ixeshness of a modera; buikUng. A 
bloom is diffused over them, which preserves their 
aspect uatarDished by time, as if they were animated 
with a spirit of perpetual youth and unfading ele- 
gance. 

Phidias was appointed by Pericles superintendant 
of all the public edifices, though the Athenians had 
then other eminent architects and excellent work-* 
men. The PartheMm, or temple oiPaUa», whose 
dimeasions had been a hundred feet square*, was 
rebuilt by Callicrates and Ictinus. Corcebus be- 
gan the temple of Initiation at Eleusis, but only 
lived to finish the lower rank of columns with their 
architraves. Metagenes, of the ward of Xypete, 
added the rest of the entablature, and the upper row' 
of columns ; and Xenocles of Cholargus built the 
dome on the top. The long wall, the building of 
which Socrates says he heard Pericles propose to 
the people, was undertaken by Callicrates. Cra- 
tinus ridicules this work as proceeding very slowly : 

Stones upon stones the orator has piled 

With swelling words, bot words will build no walls. 

The Odeum, or music theatre, which was likewise 
built by the direction of Pericles, had within it 
many rows of seats and of pillars ; the roof was of 
a conic figure, after the model (we are told) of the 
king of Persia's pavilion. Cratinus, therefore, rallies 
him again in his play called Thrattce : 

As Jove, an onion on his head he wears ; 
As Pericles, a whole orchestre bears ; 
Afraid of broils and banishment no more. 
He tunes the shell he trembled at before ! 

. Pericles at this time exerted all his interest to 

♦ It was called Hecatompedon, because it had been ori- 
ginally a hundred feet square. And having been burned by 
the Penians, it was rebuilt by Pericles, and retained that 
name after it was greatly enlarged. 
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hare a decree nade, apppintiDg a prize for the best 
pecformer in music dunng the PanatheiuBa: and, he 
was himself appointed judge and distributor of the 
prizes, he gave the contending artists directions m 
what manner to proceed, whether their performance 
was vocal or on the flute or lyre. From that time the 
prizes in music were always contended for in the 
odevm. 

The vestibule of the citadel was furnished in five 
years by Mnesides the architect. A wonderful 
event that happened while the work was in hand, 
showed that the goddess was not averse to the work, 
but rather took it into her protection, and encouraged 
them to complete it. One of the best and most ac- 
tive of the workmen, missiug his step, fell from the 
top to the bottom, and was bruised m such a man- 
ner that his life was despaired of by the physicians. 
Pericles was greatly concerned at this accident ; 
but, in the midst of his affliction, the goddess »p- 
speared to him in a dream, and informed him of a 
remedy, which he applied, and thereby soon reco- 
vered the patient In memory of this cure, he placed 
in the citadel, near the altar, (which is said to have 
been there before) a brazl^n statue of the Minerva of 
health. The golden statue of the same goddess , 
was the workmanship of Phidias, and his name is 
inscribed upon the pedestal (as we have already ob- 
served). Through the friendship of Pericles he had 
the direction of every thing, and all the artists re- 

* This statae was of gold and ivory. Paosanias has given 
lis a description of it. The goddess was r^resented standing, 
clothed m a .tunic that reached down to the foot. On her 
ngU^ or breastplate, was Medusa's bead in ivory, and vietory. 
She held a spear in her band i and at her feet lay a buckler, 
and a dragon, supposed to be Ericbthonius. The sphynx was 
represented on the middle of her helmet, with a griffin on each 
side. This statue was thirty-nine feet high ; the vidoiy on the 
breastplate was about four cubits : and forty talents of gold 
were employed upon it. 
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ceived his orders. For this the one was enried, and 
the other slandered ; and it was intimated that Phi- 
dias received into his house ladies for Peticles, who 
came thither under pretence of seeing his works. The 
comic poets, getting hold of this story, represented 
him as a perfect libertine. They accused him of an 
intrigue with the wife of Menippus, his friend and 
lieutenant in the army : and because Pyrilampes, 
another intimate acquaintance of his, had a collec- 
tion of curious birds, and particularly of peacocks, 
it was supposed that he kept them only for presents 
for those women who granted favours to Pericles.- 
But what wonder is it, if men of a satirical turn 
daily sacrifice the characters of the great to that 
malevolent Demon, the envy of the multitude ; 
when Stesimbrotus of Thasos has dared to lodge 
against Pericles that horrid and groundless accusa- 
tion of corrupting his son's wife t so difficMit is it to 
come at truth in the walk of history ; since, if the 
writers live after the events they relate, they can be 
but imperfectly informed of facts, and if they de- 
scribe the persons and transactions of their own 
times^ they are tempted by envy and hatred, or by 
interest and friendsliip, to vitiate and pervert the 
truth. 

The orators of Thucydides's party raised a cla- 
monr against Pericles, asserting, that he wasted the 
public treasure and brought the revenue to nothing. 
I'ericles in his defence asked the people in full as- 
sembly, '' Whether they thought ne had expended 
too much?" upon their answering in the affirmative, 
" Then be it, said he, " charged to my account *» 

* It appears from a passage in Tbdcydides, that the pablic 
itock of the Afbenians amounted to nine thousand seven hun- 
dred talents (or one million eight hundred seventy-five thou- 
sand oiDehondred and fifty pounds sterling), of whichj Pericles 
had laid ont in those public buildingi three thousand tevea 

M 2 
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not yours: only let the new edifices be inscribed 
with my name, not that of the people of Athens.** 
Whether it was that they admired the greatness of 
his spirit, or were ambitious to share the glory of 
snch magnificent works, they cried out, " That he 
might spend as much as he pleased of the puUlc 
treasure, without sparing it in the least.** 

At last the contest came on between him and 
Thucydides, which of them should be banished by 
the ostracism : Pericles gained the victory, banished 
his adversary, and entirely defeated his party. The 
opposition now being at an end, and unanimity taking 
place amongst all ranks of people, Pericles became 
sole master of Athens, and its dependencies* The 
revenue, the army, and navy ; the islands and the 
sea ; a most extensive territory, peopled by barba- 
rians as well as Greeks, fortified with the obedience 
of subject nations, the friendship of kings and alliance 
of princes, were all at his command. 

From this time he became a different man ; he was 
no longer so obsequious to the humour of the popu- 
lace, which is as wild and as changeable as the 
winds. The multitude were not indulged or courted ; 
the government in fact was not popular ; its loose 
and luxuriant harmony was confined to stricter mea- 
sures, and it assumed an aristocratical or rather mo- 
narchical form. He kept the public good in his eye, 
and pursued the straight patn of honour. For the 

hundred talents. It is natiiVal, therefore, to ask, bow he could 
tell the people that it should be at his own expense, especially 
since Plutarch tells us in the sequel, tbat he had not in the 
least improved the estate left him by his father? To which 
the true answer probably is, that Pericles was politician 
enough to know that the vanity of the Athenians would never 
let them agree that he should inscribe the new magnificeot 
buildings with bis name, in exclusion of theirs; or he might 
ventyre to say any thing, being secure of a majority of votes 
to be given as he pleased. 
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ifiost part geiiily leading them bjr argument to a 
Benseof what was right, and sometimes forcing them 
to comply with what was for their own advantage ; 
in this respect imitating a good physician, who in 
the various symptoms of a long disease, sometimes 
administers ^ledicines tolerably agreeable, and, at 
other times, sharp and strong ones, when such alone 
are capable of restoring the patient. He was the 
man that had the art of controling those many dis- 
orderiy passions which necessarily spring up amo^st 
a people possessed of so e^ctensive a dominion. The 
two engines he worked with were hope and fear; 
with these, repressing their violence when thev were 
too impetuous, and supporting their spirits when in- 
clined to languor, he made it appear that rhetoric is 
(as Plato defined it) the art of ruling the minds of 
men, and that its principal province consists in 
moving the passions and affections of the soul, which ' 
like so many strings in a musical instrument, require 
the touch of a masterly and delicate hand. Nor 
were the powers of eloquence alone sufficient, but 
(as Thucydides observes) the orator was a man of 
probity and unblemished reputation. Money could 
not bribe him ; he was so much above the desire of 
it, that though he added greatly to the opulence of 
the state, which he found not inconsiderable, and 
though his power exceeded that of many kiiigs and 
tyrants, some of whom have bequeathed to their 
posterity the sovereignty they had obtained, yet he 
added not one drachma to his paternal estate. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives this candid account of - 
the power and authority of Pericles, but the comic 
writers abuse him in a most malignant manner, giving 
his friends the name of the new pisistratidee, and 
calling upon him to swear that he would never at- 
tempt to make himself absolute, since his authority 
was already much too §reat and overbearing m a 
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free state. TelecUdes say 8» the Atheniaas bad given 
up to him 

The tribate of the stales, the states themselves, 
To bind, to loose ; to build and to destroy 5 
In peace, in war, to govern ; nay, to rule 
Their very fate, like some superior being. 

And this not only for a time, or during the prime and 
iSower of a short administration ; but for for,ty years 
together he held the preeminence, amidst such men 
as £phialtes> Leocrates, Myronides, Cimon, Tolmi- 
des, and Thucydides ; and continued it nojiess than 
fifteen years after the fall and banishment of the 
latter. The power of the magistrates, which to 
them was but annual, all centred in him, yet still 
he kept himself untainted by avarice. Nor that he 
was inattentive to his finances ; but, on the contrary, 
neither negligent of his paternal estate, nor yet will- 
ing to have much trouble with it, as he had not much 
time to spare, he brought the management of it into 
such a method as was very easy, at the same time 
that it was exact. For he used to turn a whol^ 
year's produce into money altogether, and with this 
he bought from day to day all manner of necessaries 
at the market. This way of living was not agree- 
able to his sons when grown up, and the allowance 
he madjB the women did not appear to them a gea-r 
reus one : they complained of a pittance daily mea-* 
9ured out with scrupulous economy, which admitted 
of none of those superfluities so common in great 
houses and wealthy families, and could not bear to 
think of the expenses being so nicely adjusted to 
the income. 

The person who managed these concerns with so 
much exactness was a servant of his named Evan- 
gelus, either remarkably fitted for the purpose by 
nature, or^ formed to it by Pericles. Anaxagoras, 



indeed, conridered these lower attentions as incon- 
sistent with his wisdom. Following thedictates of 
enthusiasm, and wrapt up in sublime inquiries, he 
quitted his house, and left his lands untilled and de- 
solate. , But, in my opinion, there is an essentkd 
difierencel>etween a speculative and a practical philo- 
80|^r. The former advances ideas into the regions 
of science without the assistance of any thing corpo- 
real or external ; t(ie latter endeavours to apply nis 
great qualities to the^of mankind, and riches afford 
him not only necessary but excellent assistance. Thus 
it was with Pericles, who by his wealth was enabled 
to relieve numbers of the poor citizens. Nay, for 
want of such prudential regards, this very Anaxa- 
goras, we are told, lay neglected and unprovided 
tor, insomuch that the poor old man had covered up 
his head and was going to starve himself*. But an 
Account of it being brought to Pericles, he was> ex- 
tremely moved at it, ran immediately to him, expos- 
tulated, entreated ; bewailing not so much the fate 
of his friend as his own, if his administration should 
lose so valuable a counsellor. Anaxagoras, unco^ 
yering his face, replied,'' Ah, Pericles ! those that 
have need of a lamp, take care to supply it with 
oil." 

By this time the Lacedaemonians began to express 
some jealousy of the Athenian greatness, and Peri^ 
cles willing /to advance it still higher, and to make 
• the people more sensible of their importance and 
more inclinable to great attempts, procured an order, 
that all the Greeks, wheresoever they resided, whe- 
ther in Europe or in Asia, whether meir cities were 
small or great, should send deputies to Athens to 

* It was customary among the ancients for a person who 
was determined to put an end to his life to cover ap his head ; 
whether he devoted himself to death for the service of bia 
country, or, being weary of his being, bade the vrerld adieu* 
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eounit about rebuilding ^ €hreci«n temples wliieh 
the barbarians had burned, and abont providing those 
sacrifices which had been vowed during the Persian 
war, for the preservation of Greece ; and likewise 
to enter into such measures as might secure naviga- 
tion and maintain the peace. 

Accordingly twenty persons, each upwards of 
fifty years of age, were sent with this proposiBil to 
the different states of Greecd. Five went to the 
lonians and Dorians in Asia, and the islanders as 
iut as Lesbos, and Rhodes ; five to the cities about 
the Hellespont and in Thrace, as far as Byzantium * 
five to the inhabitants of Bceatia, Phocis, and Pelo- 
ponnesus, and from thence, by Locri^along the ad- 
joining continent, to Acantania and Ambracia. The 
rest were despatched through Euboea to the Geeks 
that dwelt upon Mount Oetra and near the Maliac 
Bay, to the Phthiottt, the Acheeans* and Thessa- 
iians, inviting them^to join in the council and new 
confederacy for the preservation of the peace of 
Greece. It took not effect, however, nor did the 
cities send their deputies ; the reason of which is 
said to be the opposition of the Lacedaembnians f, 
for the proposal was first rejected in Peloponnesus. 
But I was willing to give account of it as a speci- 
men of the greatness of the orator^s spirit, and of his 
disposition to form magnificent designs. 

His chief merit in war was the safety of his mea- 

* By jichaatu we are sometimes to understand the Greeks 
10 general, especially in the writings of the poets ; and some- 
times (he inhabitants of a particular district in Peloponnesus : 
but neither of these can be the meaning in this place. We 
mnst here understand a people of Thessaly, called jic/ueans, 

-f It is no wonder that the I^acedaemonians opposed this 
andertalcing, since the giving way to it would have been ac- 
knowledging the Athenians as masters of all Greece. Indeed, 
the Athenians should not have attempted it, without an order 
ordecre«ofthe Amphietyons. . 
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fiirefei« He never wiUiogly engaged in lEuqr iinoer«^ 
tain or very dangerous expeditien, nor had any am-^ 
bidon to imitate those generals who are admired as 
great men» because their rash enterprises have been 
attended with success ; he always told the Athe<* 
oians, " That as far as their fate depended upon him, 
they should be immortal." Perceiving that Tolmi'^ 
des, the son of Tolmteus, in confidence of his former 
success and military reputation, was preparing to in- 
vade Bceotia at an unseasonable time, and that over 
and above the regular troops, he had persuaded the 
bravest and most spirited of the Athenian youth, to^ 
the number of a thousand, to go volunteers in that 
expedition, he addressed him in public and tried to 
divert him from it, making use, among the rest^ of 
those well known words, " If vou regard not the opi- 
nion of Pericles, yet wait at least for the advice of 
time who is the best of all counsellors/' This saying, 
for the present, gained no great applause : but when, 
a few, days after, news was brought, that Tolmidea 
was defeated and killed at Coronea*, together with 
many of the bravest citizens, it procured Perielea 
great respect and love from the people, who oonsi-' 
dered it as a proof, not only of his sagacity, but of 
his affection for his countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions, that to the ChersoBesua 
procured him most honour, because it proved very 
salutary to the Greeks who dwelt there. For he not 
only strengthened their cities with the addition of a 
thousand able-bodied Athenians, but raised fortifi* 
cations across the Isthmus from sea to sea; thu» 
guarding against the incursions of the Thraciana 
who were spread about the Chersonesus, and putting 

* This defeat happened in the second year of the eighty 
third olympiad, four hundred and forty-five years before the 
Christian sera, and inore than twenty yean before the dlcatb 
of Pericles. 
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an end to those long and grievons wars unikr whiclf 
that district had smarted by reason of the neighbour-' 
hood of the barbarians, as well as to the robberies 
with which it had been infested by persons who IiTed 
npon the borders, or were inhabitants of the country. 
But the expedition most^celebrated amongstraDgers^ 
was that by sea around Peloponnesus, lie set sail 
from Pegae in the territories of Megara with an hun- 
dred ships of war, and not only ravaged the mari- 
time cities, as Tolmides had done before him, but 
landed his forces and penetrated a ffood way up the 
country. The terror of his arms drove the inhabi- 
tants into dieir walled towns, all but the Sicyonians, 
who made head against him at Nemea^ and were de- 
feated in a pitched battle ; in memory of which vic- 
tory he erected a trophy. From Achaia, a confeder- 
ate state, he took a number of men into his galleys, 
and sailed to the opposite side of the continent ; then 

Sassing by the mouth of the Achelous, he made a 
escent in Acarnania, shut up the Oeneada^ within 
their walls, and having laid waste the countiy, re-^ 
turned home. In the whole course of this aflPair, he 
appeared terrible to his enemies, and to his country- 
men an active and prudent commander; for no mis- 
carriage was committed, nor did even any imforta- 
nate accident happen during the whole time. 

Having sailea to Pontus with a large and well 
equipped fleet, he procured the Grecian cities there ^ 
all the advantages they desired, and treated them 
with great regard. To the barbarous nations that 
surrounded them, and to their kings and princes, he 
made the power of Athens very respectable, by 
showing with what security her fleets could sail, and 
that she was in eflect mistress of the seas. He left 
the people of Sinope thirteen ships under the com- 
mand of Lamachus, and a body of men to act against 
Timesileos their tyrant. And 1vhen the tyrant and 



Ws party wer« driven out, he caused a decree to be 
made, tnat a colony of six hundred Athenian voIqU' 
teers should be placed in Sinope, and put in posses-* 
sion of those houses and lands which nad bdonged 
to the tyrants. 

^ He did not, however, give way to the wild de- 
sires of the citizens, nor would he indulge them, when 
elated with their strength and ffood fortune, they 
talked of recovering E^rpt*, and of attempting the 
coast of Persia. Many were likewise at this time 
possessed with the unfortunate passion for Sicily, 
which the orators of Alcibiades's party afterwards 
inflamed still more. Nay, some even dreamed of 
Hetroriaf and Carthage, and not without some 
ground of hope, as they imagined, because of the 
great extent of their dominions and the successful 
course of their affairs. 

But Pericles restrained this impetuosity of the ci- 
tizens, and curbed their extravagant desite of con- 
quest; employing the greatest part of their forces in 
strengthening and securing their present aeqaisi- 
tions, and considering it as a matter of consequence 
to keep the Lacedaemonians within bounds ; whom 

* For the Athenians had been roasters of £|^pt,a8 we find 
in the second book of Thucydides. They were driYea out of 
it by B&egabyzus, Artaxerxes's lieutenant, in the first year of 
the eightieth olympiad, and it was only in the last year of the 
eighty-first olympiad that Pericles made that successfut expe* 
ditlon about Peloponnesus } therefore it is not strange that 
the Athenians, now in the height of prosperity, talked of re- 
covering their footing in a coontry which they had so lately 
lost. 

f Hetruria seems oddly joined with Carthage f but We may 
consider that Hetruria was on one side of Sicily, and Carthage 
on the other. The Athenians, therefore, after they had de- 
Toured Sicily in their thooghts, might think of extending theur 
conquests to the countries on the ri^ht and left ^ in the same 
manner as king Pyrrhus indulged his wild ambition to sobdiie 
Sicily, Italy, and Africa. • ' 

VOL. I|. N 
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he therefore opposed, aatm other occaskmsy so paf-» 
tieulariy in the sacred war. For when the Laoedse-* 
monians,' by dint of arms^ had restored the temple 
to the citizens of Delphi^ which had been seized by 
the Phocians, Pericles, immediately after the de- 
parture of the Lacedaemonians, marched thither and 
put it into the hands of the Phocians again. And 
as the Lacedaemonians had engraved on the fore* 
head of the brazen w<^f the privilege which the peo- 
ple of Delphi had granted them of consulting the 
oracle first , Pericles caused the same privilege for 
the Athenians, to be inscribed on the wolfs right 
side. 

The event showed, that he was right in confining 
the Athenian forces to act within the bounds of 
Greece. For, in the first place the Eubceans re- 
volted, and he led an army against them. Soon 
after, newn was brought Uiat Megara had com- 
menced hostilities, and that the Lacedaemonian 
forces, under the command of king Plistonax, were 
upon the borders of Attica. The enemy ofiered 
him battle ; he did not choose, however, to risk an 
engagement with so numerous and resolbte an army. 
But as Plistonax was very young, and chiefly m« 
rected by Cleandrides, a counsellor whom tibe 
EphoH had appointed him on account of his tender 
age, he attempted to bribe that counsellor, and suc' 
ceeding in it to his wish, persuaded him to draw off 
the Peloponnesians from Attica. The soldiers dis'* 
persing and retiring to their respective homes, the 
Lacedaemonians were so highly mceni^ed, that- they 
laid a heavy fine upon the king, and as he was not 
able to pay it, he withdrew from Lacedaemon. Ab 

« This wolf is said to have beeo consecrated and placed by 
the side of the great altar, on occasion of a wolfs killing a 
thief who had robbed the temple, and leading the Delphians 
to the place where the treasure lay. 
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for Gleaiidridesy who fled from justice, they goii«- 
demned him to death. He was the father <^ Gylipo 
pus, who defeated the Athenians in Sicily, and who 
seemed to have derived the vice of avarice from him 
as an hereditary distemper. He was led by it into 
bad practices, for which he was banished with 
ignominy from Sparta, as we have related in the life 
of Lysaader. 

Ib the accounts for this campaign Pericles put 
down ten talents laid out^ a necessary mse^ and th^ 
people allowed it, without examining the matter 
elosely or prying into the secret. According to 
some writers, and among the re^t Theophrastus the 
philosopher, Pericles sent ten talents every year to 
Sparta, with which he gained all the magistracy, 
and kept them from acts of hostility;, not that he 
purchased peace with the money, but only gained 
time, that he might have leisure to make prepara^ 
lions to carry on the war afterwards with advantage^ 

Immediately after the retreat of the Laoedaemo* 
nians, he turned his arms against the revolters, and ' 
passmg over into f ubcea with fifty ships and five 
thousand men, he reduced the citiefi. He expelled 
the Hippaboi^, persons distinguished by their opu<^ 
lence and authority among the Chalcidians; and 
having exterminated all the Hesttseans, he gate their 
city to a colony of Athenians. The cause of this 
severity was their having taken an Athenian ship, 
and murdered the whole crew. 

Soon after this, the Athenians and Laced«BM>« 
nians having agreed upon a truce for thirty years, 
Pericles caused a decree to be made for an expedi- 
tion against Samos. The pretence he made use of 
was, that the Samians, when commanded to put an 
end to the war with the Milesians, had refused it. 
But as he seems to have entered upon this war merely 
to gratify Aspasia, it may not be amiss to inquire by 
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what art or power she captivated the grealest states* 
men, and brought even philosophers to speak of her 
so much to her adyaata{;e. 

It is agreed that she was by birth a Malesian *, 
and the daughter of Axiochus. She is reported to 
have trod in the steps of Thargeliaf* who was de- 
scended from the ancient lonians, and to have re- 
served her intimacies for the great. This Thargelia^ 
who to the charms of her person adcled a peculiar 
politeness and poignant wit, had man^ lovers among 
the Greeks, and drew over to the kmg of Persia's 
interest all that approached her ; by whose means, 
as they were persons of eminence and authority, she 
sowed the seeds of the Median faction among the 
Grecian states. 

Some, indeed, say, that Perides made his court 
to Aspasia only on account of her vrtsdom and poli- 
tical abilities. Nay, even Socrates himself some- 
times visited her along with his iipiends ; and her ao- 
3uaintance took their wives with them to hear her 
iscourse, though the business that supported her 
was neither honourable nor decent, for she kept a 
number of courtezans in her house. .Sschines iiH 
forms us that Lysides, who was a grazier t, and of 
a mean ungenerous disposition, by his intercourse 
with Aspasia after the death of Pericles; became 
the most considerable man in Athens. And though 
Plato's Menexenus in the beginning is rather hu- 
morous than serious, yet thus much of history we 
may gather from it, that many Athenians resorted 

* If iletom, a city in Ionia, was famons for praducini; per- 
■001 of extraordinafy abilities. 

f Tbis Tliargelia, by ber beaaty, obtained the sovereignty 
of Tbessaly* However, she came to an nntimely end; for 
•he was murdered by one of her loven. 

J What the employments were to which this Lysides wag 
advancedi ii no where recorded. 
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to her on acconat of her skill in the art of speak- 
ing*. 

I should not, however, think that the attachment 
of Pericles was of so very delicate a kind. For, 
though his wife, who was his relation, and had been 
first married to Hipponicus, by whom she had Cal- 
lias the rich, brought him two sons, Xanthippus and 
Paralus, yet they lived so ill together that they 
parted by consent. She was married to another, 
and he took As()asia, for whom he had the tenderest 
regard; insomuch that he never went out upon 
business, or returned, without saluting her. In the 
comedies she is called the New Omphale, Deianira, 
and Juno. Cratinus plainly calls her a prostitute, 

She bore this «/tmo, this AspoHa^ 

SkiU'd in the shameless trade and every art 
Of wantonness. 

He seems also to have had a natural son by her ; 
for he is introduced by Eupolis inquiring after him 
thus, 

Still lives the offspring of my dalliance? 

Pyronides answers. 

He l|vcs, and might have borne the name of husband, 
Did he not dream that every bosom fair, 
Is not a chaste one. 



* It is not to be imagined, that Aspasia excelled in light 
and amorous discourses. Her discourses, on the contrary, 
were not more brilliant that solid. It was even believed by 
the most intelligent Athenians, and amongst them by Socrates 
himself, that she composed the celebrated funeral oration pro- 
nounced by Pericles, in honour of those that were slain in the 
Samian war. It is probable enough, that Pericles undertook 
that war to avenge the quarrel of the Milesians, at the sug- 
gestion of Aspasia, who was of Miletum; who is said to have 
accompanied him In that expedition, and to have built a tem- 
ple to perpetuate the memory of his victory. 

N 2 
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Such was the fame of Aspana, that Cyras, who 
contended with Artaxerxes tor the Persian crown, 
gave the n^me of Aspasia to bis favourite concu- 
bine, who before was called Milto. This woman 
was bom in Pkocis, and was the daughter of Her— 
motimus. When Cvrus was slain in die battle, she 
was carried to the king, and had afterwards great 
influence over him. These particulars occurring to 
my memory as I wrote this life^ I thought it would 
be a needless affectation of gravity, if not an offenco 
against politeness, to pass them over in silence. 

I now return to the Samian war, which Pericles 
is much blamed for having {>romoted, in favour of 
the Milesians, at the instigation of Aspasia. The 
Milesians and Samians had been at war for the city 
of Priene, and the Samians had the advantage, whea 
the Athenians interposed, and ordered them to lay- 
down their arms, and refer the decision of the dis- 
pute to them : but die Samians refused to comply 
widi this demand. Pericles, therefore, sailed with a 
fleet to Samos, and abolished the oligarchical form 
of government He then took fifty of the principal 
men, and the same number of children, as hostagea|» 
and sent them to Lemnos. Each of these hostages, 
we are told, offered him a talent for his ransom ; and 
those that were desirous to prevent the setding of a 
democracy among them would have dven him much 
more*. Pissuthnes the Persian, who had the in- 
terest of the Samians at heart, likewise sent him tea 
thousand pieces of gold, to prevail upon him to grant 
them more favourable terms. Pericles, however^ 
would receive none of their presents, but treated the 
Samians in the manner he resolved on ; and having 

* Pissatboes, the son of Hystaspes, wargovernor of Sardis, 
and espoused the cause of the Samians of course, heqmae the 
principal persons among tbem were in the Persian interest. 



established a pe>pul»r goTenimeBt is the island, he 
returned to Athens. 

Bot they soon revolted again, haying recovered 
tiieir hostages by some private measure of Pissuth- 
nes, and made new preparations for war. Pericles 
coming with a fleet to reduce them once more, found 
liiem not in a posture of negligence or despair, but de- 
termined to contend with him for the dominion of the 
sea. A sharp engagement ensued near the isle of 
Tragia, and Pericles gained a glorious victory, hav- 
ing with forty-four ships defeated seventy, twenty of 
which had soldiers on board. 

Pursuing his victory, he possessed himself of the 
harbour of Samos, and laid siege to the city. They ^ 
still retained courage enough to sally out and give 
him battle beforie S^e walls. Soon after a greater 
fleet cfiAne from Athens, and the Sami^s were en- 
tirely shut up : whereupon, Pericles topk sixty gal- 
leys^ and steered for the Mediterranean, w;ith a d^- 
si^, as is generally supposed, to meet the Phcer 
nician fleet &at was coming to the relief of Samos, 
and to engage :witii it at a great distance from the 
island. 

Stesimbrotus, indeed, says, he intended to sail for 
Cyprus, which b very improbable. But whatever 
his design was, he seems to have committed aii 
error^ For as soon as he was gone, Melissus, the 
son of Ithagenes, ^ man distinguished as a philoso- 
pher, and at that time commander of the Samiaps, 
despising either the small number of ships that was 
left, pr else the inexperience of their ompers» per- 
suaded his countrymen to attack the Athenians. 
Accordingly a battl^ was fought, ^d the Samians 
obtained the victory ; for they made many prisoners, 
destroyed the greatest part of the enemy's fle^t, 
cleared the seas, and im|>orted whatever warlike 
stores and provisions they wanted. Aristotle writes. 
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that Pericles bJmself had been beaien by the name 
'Melissus in a former sea fight. ^ 

The Samiaas returned upon the Athenian pri- 
soners the insult they had received, marked their 
foreheads with the figure of an owl, as the Athenians 
had branded them with a Sanusna, which is a kind 
of ship built low in the forepart, and wide and hol- 
low in the sides. This form makes it light and ex" 
peditious in sailing ; and it was called SamcBna from 
its being invented in Samos by Polycrates the 

a rant. Aristophanes is supposed to have hinted at 
ese marks, when he $ays» 

The Samians are a lettered race. 

As soon as Pericles was informed of the misfor- 
tune that had befallen his army, he immediately re- 
turned with succours *, gave Melissus battle, routed 
the enemy, and blocked up the town by building a 
wall about it ; choosing to owe the conquest of it 
rather to time and expense, than to purchase it with 
the blood of his fellow citizens. But when he found 
the Athenians murmured at the time spent in the 
blockade, and that it was difficulty to restrain them 
from the assault, he divided the army into eight 
parts, and ordered them to draw lots. That divi- 
sion which drew a white bean, were to enjoy them- 
selves in ease and pleasure while the others fought. 
Hence it is said, that those who spend the day in 
. feasting and merriment, call that a white day n-om 
the white bean. 

Ephorus adds, that Pericles in this siege made 
use of battering engines, the invention of which he 
much admired, it being then a new one ; and that he 

* On his return, he received a reinforcement of fourscore 
ships, as Thucydides tells us ; or ninety, according to Dio- 
dorus. 
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had Artenum the engineer along wit^ him, hIh), oa 
acoouDt of his lameness^ was carried about in a 
litter, when his presence was required to direct the 
machines, and tnence had the surname of Peripho- 
reHu. But Heraclides of Pontus confutes this 
assertion by some verses of Anacreon, in whidi 
mention is made of Artemon Periphoretus several 
ages before the Samian war and these transactions 
of Pericles. And he tells us this Artemon was a 
person who gave himself up to luxury/ and was 
withal of a timid and effeminate spirit ; that he spent 
most of his time within doors, and had a shield of 
brass^ held over his head by a couple of slaves, lest 
something should fall upon him. Moreover, that if 
he happened to be necessarily obliged to go abroad^ 
he was carried in a litter, which hung so low as 
almost to touch the ground, and therefore was called 
Periphareha. 

Alter nine months the Samians surrendered. Pe» 
rides razed their walls, seized their ships, and laid a 
heavy fine upon them ; part of which they paid down 
directly, the rest they promised at a set time, and 
gave iiostages for the payment. Duiis the Samian 
makes a melandioly tale of it, accusing Pericles and 
the Athenians of great cruelty, of which no mention 
is made by Thucydides, Ephprus, or Aristotle. 
What he relates concerning the Samian officers and 
seamen seems quite fictitious ; he tells us, that Pe* 
ricles caused them to be brought into the market 
place at Miletus, and to be bound to posts there for 
ten days together, at the end of which he ordered 
th«m, by that time in the most wretched condition, 
to be despatched wiUi clubs, and refused their bodies 
the honour of burial. Duns, indeed, in his histo- 
ries, often goes beyond the limits of truth, even 
when not misled by any interest or passion, and 
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therefore is more likely to have exaggerated tbe suf« 
ferings of his country , to make the A&enians appear 
in an odious fight*, 

Pericles at his retnrn to Athens^ after the reduc* 
tion of Samos, celebrated in a splendid manner the 
obsequies of bis countrymen who fell in that war, 
and pronounced himself the funeral oration usual on 
such occasions. This gained lam great applause; 
and when he came down from the rostrum, the wo- 
inen paid their respects to him, and presented hini 
with crowns and chaplets, like a champion just re* 
tiinied victorious 'from the lists. Only Elpinke ad^ 
dressed him in terms quite different : '' Are these 
actions, then, Pericles, worthy of crowns and gar- 
lands, which havejieprived us of many brave citi^ 
irens ; not in a warwitfa the Phoenicians and Medes^ 
Ituch as my brother Cimon waged, but in destroving 
a city united to us both in blood and friendship T* 
Pericles only smiled, and answered softly with this 
line of Ar^ilochus, 

Why lavish ointments on a head that^s gray } 

Ion informs us, that he was highly elated with 
this conquest, and scrupled not to say, *' That Aga« 
memnon spent ten years in reducing one of tiie cities 
of the barbarians, whereas he had taken the richest 
and most powerful city among the- lonians in nine 
inonths.*' And indeed he had reason to be proud 
of this achievement ; for the war was really a dan-* 
gerous one, and the event uncertain, since, accords 
ing to Thucydides, such was the power of the Sa^ 
piians, that the Athenians were in imminent danger 
of losing the dominion of the sea. 

, * Yet Cicero tells us this Duris was a careful historian, 
Homo in historia diUgcns^ . This historian lived in the times of 
^ftolpray IPhUadelphus^ 
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Some tine «fter ibU, when the Peloponn^sian war 
was ready to break out, Pericles persuaded the peo^i' 
pie to send succours to the inhabitants of €3orcyra, 
who were at war with the CoriDthiahs * ; which 
would be a means to fix in their interest an island 
whose naval forces were considerable, and might be 
oi great serriee in case of a rupture with the Pelo- 
ponnesians, which they had all the reason in the 
world to expect would be soon. The succours were 
decreed accordingly, and Pericles sent Lacedsemo* 
nius to the son of Cimon with ten ships only, as if 
he designed nothing more than to disgrace himf* 
A mutiud regard and friendship subsisted between 
CioMn's family and the Spartans, and he now fur- 
nished his son with but a few ships, and gave him 
the charge of this affair against his inclination, in 
order that, if nothing great or striking were effected, 
LacedfBmottius might be still the more suspected of 
favouring the Spartans* Nay, by all imaginable 
methods, he endeavoured to hinder the advance- 
ment of that family, representing the sons of Cimon, 
as by their very names not genuine Athenians, but 
strangers aud aliens, one of them being called Lace- 
daemonius, another Thessalus, and a third Eleus. * 
They seem to have been all the sons of an Arcadian 
woman. Pericles, however, finding himself greatly 
blamed about these ten galleys, an aid by no means 
sufficient to answer the purpose of those that re- 
quested it, but likely enough to afford his enenues 
a pretenoe to accuse him, sent another squadron to 

* This war was commenced about the little territory of 
Epidamnum, a city in Macedonia, founded by the Corcyrians* 

f There seems to be very little colour for this hard asser- 
tion. Thucydides says, that the Athenians did not intend the 
Corcyrians any real assistance, but sent this small squadron to 
look on while the Corinthians and Corcyrians weakened and 
wasted ea^h other. 
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Corcym^ whidk did not anire till die action wa9 
ever. 

The CoriRthians, offended at this treatmeDt, com- 
plained of it at Lacedaemon, and Che Megarensians 
at the same time alleged that the Athenians would 
not suffer them to come to any mart or port of theirs, 
but drove them out, thereby infringing the common 
privileges, and breaking the oath they had taken be- 
fore the general assembly of Greece. The people of 
JEgina, too, privately acquainted the Lacedaemo- 
nians with many encroachments and injuries done 
them by the Athenians, whom they durst not accuse 
openly. And at this very juncture, Potidaea, a 
(^orinthian colony, but subject to the Athenians, 
being besieged in consequence of its revolt, has- 
tened on the war. 

However, as ambassadors were sent to Athens^ 
and as Archidamus, king of the Lacedsemonians en- 
deavoured to give a healing turn to most of the arti- 
cles in question, and to pacify the allies, probably no 
other point would have involved the Athenians in 
war, it they could have been persuaded to rescind 
the decree against the Megarensians, and to be re- 
conciled to them. Pericles, therefore, in exerting all 
his interest to oppose this measure, in retaining bis 
enmity to the Megarensians, and working up the 
people to the same rancour, was the sole author of 
the war. 

It is said, that when die ambassadors from Lace- 
daemon came upon this occasion to Athens t* Peri- 

* But this fleet, which congisted of twenty ships, prerented 
a second engagement, for which they were preparing. 

f The Lacedaemonian amhassadors demanded, in the fireC 
place, the expulsion of those Athenians who were styled eze- 
. crable on account of the old business of Cyhm and his asso* 
dates, because ^y his mother's side Pericles was allied to the 
family of Megodesf they next insisted that the siege of Po- 
tidae» thoald be raised^ thirdly, that the Inhabitaalt of 
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ded pretended there was a law which forbad the 
taking down any tablet on which a decree of the 
people was written, " Then," said Polyarces, one 
of the ambassadors, '' do not take it down, but turn 
the other side outward; there is no law against 
that/' Notwithstanding the pleasantry of this an-* 
swer^ Pericles relented not in the lea^t. He seems^ 
indeed, to have had some private pique against the 
Megarensians, though the pretext he availed himself 
of in public was, that they had applied to profane 
uses certain parcels of sacred ground; and thereupon 
be procured, a decree for an herald to be sent to 
Megara and Lacedaemon to lay this charge against 
the Megarensians. This decree was drawn up in a 
candid and conciliating manner. But Anthemocri- 
tus, the herald sent with that commission, losing his 
life by the way, through some treachery (as was sup« 
posed), of the Megarensians, Charinus procured a 
decree^ that an implacable and eternal enmity should 
subsist between the Athenians and them ; that if 
any Megarensian should set foot on Attic ground, 
he should be put to death ; that to the oath which 

iEf^ina should be left free $ and lastly, that the decree made 
against the Megarensians, whereby they were forbid the ports 
and markets of Athens on pain of death, should be revoked, 
and the Grecian states set at liberty, who were under the do« 
minion of Athens. 

Pericles represented to the Athenians^ that, whatever the 
Lacedaemonians might pretend, the true ground of their re« 
seBtment was the prosperity of the Athenian republic : that, 
nevertheless, it might be proposed, that the Athenians would 
reverse their decree against Megara, if the Lacedaemonians 
would allow free egress and regress in their eity to the Athe- 
nians and their allies ; that they would leave all tbos^ states 
free, who were free at the making of the last peace with 
Sparta, provided the Spartans would also leave all states free 
who were under their dominion ; and that future disputes should 
be snbmitted to arbitration.. In case these offers should oo| 
prevail, he advised them to hazard a war. 

VOL, II, O 
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their generals used to take, this particular should b^ 
added, that they would twice a year make an in- 
road into the territories of Megara ; and that Anthe- 
mocritus should he buried at the Thriasian gate, now 
called Dipylus, 

The Megarensians, however, deny their being 
concerned in the murder of Anthemocritus *, and lay 
the war entirely at the door of Aspasia and Peri- 
cles; alleging in proof those well known verses 
from the Achamensis of Aristophanes, 

The god of wine had with his Thyrsus smote 

Some youths, who in their madness stole from Megara 

The prostitute Sitntetha : in revenge 

Two females, liberal of their smiles, were stolen 

From our Aspasia's train. 

It is not, indeed, easy to discover what was the 
real origin of the war : but at the same time all 
agree, it was the fault of Pericles, that the decree 
against Megara was not annulled. Some say, his 
firmness in that case was the effect of his prudence 
and magnanimity, as he considered that demand 
only as a trial, and thought the least concession 
would be understood as an acknowledgment of weak- 
ness : but others will have it, that his treating the 
Lacedaemonians with so little ceremony, was owing 
to his obstinacy and an ambition to display bis 
power. 

But the worst cause of all f assigned for the war, 

♦ Tbucydides takes no notice of this herald j and yet it ig 
so certain that the Megarensians were looked upon as the 
authors of the murder, that they were punished for it many 
ages after : for on that account the Emperor Adrian denied 
them many favours and privileges which he granted to the 
other cities of Greece. 

t Pericles, when he saw his friends prosecuted) was appre- 
heosive of a prosecution himself, and therefore hastened on a 
rupture with the PelopoqncBians, to turn the attention of the 
people to war. 
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and which, notwithstaodiag;, is confirmed by most 
historians, is as follows; Phidias the statuary had 
undertaken (as we have said) the statue of Minerva. 
The friendship and influence he had with Pericles 
exposed him to envy, and procured him many ene- 
mies, who willing to make an experiment upon him, 
what judgment the people might pass on Pericles 
himself, persuaded Menon, one of Phidias's work- 
men, to place hiniself as a suppliant in the foram, 
and to entreat the protection of tlie republic while he 
lodged an information against Phidias. 

The people granting his request, and the affair 
coming to a public trial, the allegation of theft, 
which Menon brought against him, was shown to be 
groundless. For Phidias, by the advice of Pericles, 
had managed the matter from the first with so much 
art, that the gold with which the statue was overlaid 
could easily be taken off and weighed : and Pericles 
ordered this to be done by the accusers. But the 
excellence of his work, and the envy arising thence, 
was the thing that ruined Phidias ; and it was parti- 
cularly insisted upon, that in his representation of 
the battle with the Amazons upon Minerva's shield, 
he had introduced his own effigies as a bald old man 
taking up a great stone vrith both hands*, and a 
high-finished picture of Pericles fighting with an 
Amazon. The last was contrived with so much 
art, that the hand, which, in Ufting up the spear, 
partly covered the face, seemed to be intended to 
conceal the likeness, which yet was very striking on 
both sides. Phidias, therefore, was thrown mto 
prison, where he died a natural death f; though 

* They insisted that those modern figures impeached the 
credit of the ancient history, which did so much honour to 
Athens, and their founder Theseus. 

f Others say, that he was banished, and that in his exile be 
made the famous statue of Jupiter at Olympia. 
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some say, poison was given him by his enemies, i^Ii cr 
were desirous of causing Pericles to be suspected. 
As for the accuser M^non, he had an immunity from 
taxes granted him^ at the motion of Glycon, and the 
generals were ordered to provide for his security. 

About this time Aspasia was prosecuted for im- 
piety by Hcrmippus a comic poet, who likewise ac- 
cused her of receiving into her house women above 
the condition of slaves for the pleasure of Pericles. 
And Diopithes procured a decree, that those who 
disputed the existence of the gods,, or introduced 
new opinions about celestial appearances, should be 
tried before an assembly of the people. This charge 
was leveled first at Anaxagoras, and through him 
at Pericles. And as the people admitted it, ano- 
ther decree was proposed by Dracontides^ that Pe- 
ricles should give an account of the public money 
before the Prytanes, and that thf judges should tak6 
the ballots from the altar *, and trv the cause in the 
city. But. Agnon caused the last article to be 
dropped, and instead thereof, it was voted that the 
action should be laid before the fifteen hundred 
judges, either for peculation, and taking of bribes, or 
simply for corrupt practices. 

Aspasia was acquitted, though much against the ' 
tenor of fhe law, by means of Pericles, who (ac- 
cording to iGschines) shed many tears in his appli*- 

* lA some extraordinary cases where the judges were to 
proceed with the greatest exactness and solemnity, they were 
to take ballots or billets from the altar, and to inscribe their 
judgment upon them ; or rather to take the black and the 
white bean. VThat Plutarch means by trying the cause in the 
dtjf^ is not easy to determine, unless by the dty we are to un- 
derstand the full assembly of the people. By the fifteen hun- 
dred judges mentioned in the next sentence^ is probably 
meant the court of Heliaa^ so called because the judges sat in 
the open air exposed to the sun ; for this court on extraordi* 
liary occasions cojisisted of that number. 
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cation for mercy for her. He did not expect the same 
indulgence for Anaxagoras*, and therefore caused 
Mm to quit the city, and conducted him part of the 
way. And as he himself was become obnoxious to 
the people upon Phidias's account, and was afraid 
of being called in question for it, he urged on the 
war which as yet was uncertain, and blew up that 
flame which till then, was stifled and suppressed. 
By this means he hoped to obviate the accusations 
that threatened him, and to mitigate the rage of enyy, 
because such was his dignity and power, that in all ^ 
important a£fairs, and in every great danger, the 
republic could place its confidence in him alone. 
These are said to be the reasons which induced him 
to persuade the people not to grant the demands of 
the Lacedaemonians : but what was the real cause is 
quite uncertain. 

The Lacedaemonians, persuaded, that if they could 
remove Pericles out or the way, they should be 
better able to manage the Athenians, required them 
to banish all execrable persons from among them : 
aod Pericles (as Thucyaides informs us) was by his 
mother's side related to those that were pronounced 
execrable, in the afiieur of Cylon. The success how* 
ever, of this application proved the reverse of what 
was expected by those that ordered it. Instead of 
rendering Pericles suspected, or involving him in 
trouble, it procured him the more confidence and re^ 
spect from the people, when they perceived that their 
enemies both hated and dreaded him above all others. 
For the same reason he forewarned the Athenians, 
that if Archidamus, when he entered Attica at the 

* Anaxagoras held the anity of God ; that it was one all* I 

wise lotelligence which raised the beautiful structure of the ' 

world out of the Chaos. And if such was the opinion of the 
master, it was natural for the people to conclude, that his 
9cholar Pericles was against the Polytheism of the times. 

02 , : 
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head of the Peloponnesiaas, and rava|;ed the rest o£ 
the country, should spare his estate, it must \>g 
owing either to the rights of hospitality that sub- 
sisted between them, or to a design to furnish his 
enemies with matter of slander, and therefore from 
that hour he gave his lands and houses to the city o£ 
Athens. The Lacedaemonians and confederates ac- 
cordingly invaded Attida with a great army under 
the conduct of Archidamus ; and laying waste all 
before them, proceeded as far as Acharnse *, where 
they encamped, expecting that the Athenians would 
not be able to endure them so n^ar, but meet them 
in the field for the honour and safety of their country. 
But it appeared to Pericles too hazardous to give 
battle to an army of sixty thousand men (for such 
was the number of the Peloponnesians and Boeotians 
employed in the first expedition), and by that step to 
risk no less than the preservation of we city itself. 
As to those that were eager for an engagement, and 
uneasy at his slow proceedings, he endeavoured to 
bring them to reason by observing, ''That trees, 
when lopped, will soon grow again ; but when men 
are cut off, the loss is not easily repaired." 

In the mean time he took care to hold no assem- 
bly of the people, lest he should be forced to act 
against his own opinion. But as a good pilot, when 
a storm arises at sea, gives his directions, gets his 
' tackle in order, and then uses his art, regardless of ^ 
the tears and entreaties of the sick and feai^ul passen- 
gers ; so Pericles, when be had secured the gates,v 
and placed the guards in^very quarter, to the best 
advantage, followed the dictates of his own under- 
standing, unmoved by the clamours and complaints 
that resounded in his ears. Thus firm he remained, 
notwithstanding the importunity of his friends, and 

* The borough of Acharnae was only fifteen hundred paces 
from the city. 



the threats and accusations of his enemies, notwith- 
standing the many scoffs and songs sung to vilify his 
character as a general, and to represent him as one 
who, in the most dastardly manner, betrayed his 
country to the enemy. Cleon * too attacked him 
with great acrimony, making use of the general re- 
sentment against Pericles, as a means to increase 
his own popularity, as Hermippus testifies in these 
▼erses. 

Sleeps then, thon king of satyrs, sleeps the spear, 
While thundering words make war ? why boast thy prowess, 
Yet sbadder at the souod of sharpened swords. 
Spite of the flaming Cleon ? 

Pericles, however, regarded nothing of this kind, 
but calmly and silently bore all this disgrace and 
virulence. And though he fitted out a hundred 
ships, and sent them against Peloponnesus, yet he 
did not sail with them, but chose to stay and watch 
over the city, and keep the reins of government in 
his own hands, until the Peloponnesians were' gone. 
In order to satisfy the common people, who were 
very uneasy on account of the war, he made a dis- 
tribution of money and lands : for having expelled 
the inhabitants of ^gina, he divided the island by 
lot among the Athenians.' Besides, the sufferings 
of the enemy afforded them some consolation.* The 
fleet sent against Peloponnesus, ravaged a large 
tract of country, and sacked the small towns and 
villages : and Pericles himself made a descent upon 
the territories of Megaraf* which he laid waste. 

* The same Cleon that Aristophanes satirized. By his 
harangues and political intrigues, he got himself appointed 
general. 

f He did not undertake this expedition until autumn, when 
the Lacedaomonians were retired. In the winter of this year 
the Athenians solemnized in an extraordinary manner the 
funerals of such as died in the war. Pericles pronounced the 
oration on that occasion, which Thucydides has preserved. 
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Whence it appears, that though the Peloponnesians 
greatly distressed the Athenians by land, yet as 
they were equally distressed by sea, they could not 
have drawn out the war to so great a length, but 
must soon have given it up (as Pericles fciretold 
from the beginning), had not some divine power 
prevented the effect of human counsels. A pesti- 
lence at that time broke out *, which destroyed the 
flower of the youth and the strength of Athens. 
• And not only their bodies, but their very minds were 
affected : for, as persons delirious with a feyer, set 
themselves against a physician or a father, so they 
raved against Pericles, and attempted his ruin; 
being persuaded by his enemies, that the sickness 
was occasioned by the multitude of out-dwellers 
flocking into the city, and a number of people stuffed 
together in the height of summer, in small huts and 
close cabins, where they were forced to live a lazy 
inactive life, instead of breathing the pure and open 
air to which they had been accustomed. They 
would needs have it, that he was the cause of all 
this, who, when the war bee:an, admitted within the 
walls, such crowds of people from the country, and 
yet found no employment for them, but let them 
continue penned up Uke cattle, to infect and destroy 
each other, without affording diem the least relief or 
refreshment. 

Desirous to remedy this calamity, and withal in 
some degree to annoy the enemy, he manned an 
hundred and fifty ships, on which he embarked great 
numbers of select horse and foot, and was preparing 
to set sail. The Athenians conceived good hopes 
of success, and the enemy no less dreaded so great 
an armament. The whole fleet was in readiness, 
and Pericles on board his own galley, when there 

* See this plasue excellently deflcribed by Thacydides, 
who had it himself; Lib. ii. prop. init. 
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happened an eclipse of the sun. This sudden dark- 
ness was looked upon as an unfavourable omen, and 
threw them into the greatest consternation. Pe- 
ricles observing that the pilot was much astonished 
and perplexed, took his cloak, and having covered 
his eyes with it, asked him, " If he found any thing 
terrible in that, or considered it as a sad presage V* 
upon his answering in the negative, he said, ** Where 
is the difference, then between this and the other, ex- 
cept that something bigger than my cloak causes the 
eclipse T But this is a question which is discussed 
in the schools of philosophy. 

In this expedition Pericles performed . nothing 
worthy of so great an equipment. He laid siege 
to the sacked city of Epidaurus *, and at first with 
some rational hopes of success ; but the distemper 
which prevailed in his army, broke all his measures. 
For it not only carried off his own men, but all that 
had intercourse with them. As this ill success set 
the Athenians against him, he endeavoured to con- 
sole them under their losses, and to animate them to 
new attempts. But it was not in his power to miti- 
gate their resentmetit, nor could they be satisfied, 
until they had showed themselves masters by voting 
that he should be deprived of the command, and pay 
a fine, which, by the lowest account, was fifteen ta- 
lents ; some make it fifty. The person that carried 
on the prosecution against him, was Cleon, as Ido- 
meneus tells us ; or, according to Theophrastus, 
Simmias ; or Lacratides, if we believe Heraclides 
of Pontus. 

The public ferment, indeed, soon subsided, the 
people quitting their resentment with that blow, as 
a bee leaves its sting in the wound : but his private 

• This Epidaurus was in Argcia. It was consecrated to 
Esculapius : and Plutarch calls it sacred^ to distinguish it tronci 
lUiother town of the same name in l<aconia. 
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affairs were in a miserable condition, for lie had lost 
a number of his relations in the plague, and a mis- 
understanding had prevailed for some time in hia fa- 
mily. Xanthippus, the eldest of his legitimate sons, 
was naturally profuse, and besides had married a 
young and expensive wife, daughter to Isander, and 
grandaughter to Epylicus. He knew not how to 
brook his father's frugality, who supplied him but 
sparingly, and with a little at a time, and therefore 
sent to one of his friends, and took up money in the 
name of Pericles. When the man came to demand 
his money, Pericles not only refused to pay him, but 
even prosecuted him for the demand. Aanthippus 
was so highly enraged at this, that he began openly 
to abuse his father. First he exposed and ridiculed 
the company he kept in his house, and the conversa- 
tions he*held with the philosophers. He said, that 
Epitimius the Pharsalian having undesignedly killed 
a norse with a javelin which he threw at the public 
games, his father spent a whole day in disputing with 
Protogorus, which might be properly deemed the 
cause of his death, the javelin, or the man that threw 
it, or the presidents of the games. Stesimbrotus 
adds, that it was Xanthippus who spread the vile re- 
port concerning his own wife and Pericles, and that 
the young man retained this implacable hatred against 
his father to his latest breath. He was carried off 
by the plague. Pericles lost his sister too at that 
time, and the greatest part of his relations and friends, 
who were most capable of assisting him in the busi- 
ness of the state. Notwithstanding these misfor- 
tunes, he lost not his dignity of sentiment and great- 
ness of soul. He neither wept, nor performed any 
funeral rites, nor was he seen at the grave of any of 
' his nearest relations, until the death of Paralus, his 
last surviving legitimate son. This at last subdued 
him. He attempted, indeed, then to keep up his 
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usual calm behaviour and serenity of mind; but, in 
puttiug the garland upon the head of the deceased, 
bis firmness forsook him ; he could not bear the sad 
spectacle ; he broke out into loud lamentation, and ■ 
shed a torrent of tears: a passion which he had 
never before given way to, 

Athens made a trial, in the course of a year, of 
the rest of her generals and orators, and finding - 
none of sufficient weight and authority for so im- 
portant a charge, she once more turned her eyes on 
Pericles, and invited him to take upon him the di- 
rection of afiairs both military and civil. He had 
for some time shut himself up at home to indulge 
his sorrow, when Alcibiades, and his other friends, 
persuaded him to paake his appearance. The people 
making an apology for their ungenerous treatment of 
him, he reassumed the reins of government, and 
being appointed general, hislirststep was to procure 
the repeal of the law concerning basta rds, of which 
he himself had been the author; lorlie^^as afraid 
that his name and family would be extinct for want 
of a successor. The history of that law is as fol-* 
lows : Many years before, Ferides, in the height of 
his power, and having several legitimate sons (as 
we have already related), caused a law to be made, 
that none should be accounted citizens of Athens, 
but those whose parents were both Athenians*. 
After this, the King of Egypt made the Athenians a 
present of forty thousand medimni of wheat, and as 
this was to be divided among the citizens, many per- 
sons were proceeded against as illegitimate upon that 
law, whose birth .had never before been called in 

* According to Ploftarch's account, at the beginning of the 
life of Themistocles, this law was made before the time of 
Pericles. Pericles, however, might put it more strictly in exe- 
cution than it had been before, from a spirit of opposition to 
Cimon, whose children wejre only of the half blood. 
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quesdoD^ and many were disgraced upon false accu" 
satioDS. Near five thousand were cast, and sold for- 
slaves *; and fourteen thousand and forty appeared 
to be entitled to the privilege of citizens f. Though 
it was unequitable and strange, that a law, which 
had been put in execution with so much severity, 
should be repealed by the man who first proposed 
it; yet the Athenians moved at the late misfortunes 
in his family, by which he seemed to have suffered 
the punishment of his arrogance and pride, and think- 
ing ne should be treated with humanit^r, after he had 
felt the wrath of Heaven, permitted liim to enrol a 
natural soin in his own tribe, and to give him his own 
name. This is he Who afterwards defeated the Pe- 
loponnesians in a seafight at Arginusae, and wasvput 
to death by the people, together with his colleagues t. 
About this time Pericles was seized with the 
plague, but not with sucR acute and continued symp- 
toms as it generally shows. It was rather a linger- 
ing distemper, which, with frequent intermissions, 
and by slow degrees, consumed his body, and im- 

♦ The illegitimacy did not reduce men to a state of servi- 
tude ; it only placed them in the rank of strangera. 

+ A small number indeed, at a time when Athens had 
dared to think of sending out colonies, humbling her neigh- 
bours, subduing foreigners, and even of erecting an univeiial 
monarchy. ^ 

i The Athenians had appointed ten commanders on fb^t 
occasion. After they had obtained the victory they were 
tried, and eight of them were capitally condemned, of whom 
six that were on the spot were executed, and this natural son 
of Pericles was one of them. The only crime laid to their 
charge, was, that they had not buried the dead. Xenopbon, 
in his Grecian history, has given a large account of this affair. 
It happened under the archonship of Callias, the second year 
of the ninety-third olympiad, twenty-four years after the death 
of Pericles. Socrates the philosopher was at that time one of 
the Prytanes, and resolutely refused to do his office. And a 
little while after the madness of the people turned the other 
way. 
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paired the vigour of his mind. Theopfarastus has a 
disquisition in his Ethics, whether men's characters ^ 
may be changed with their fortune, and the soul so 
affected with the disorders of the body as to lose 
her virtue ; and there he relates, that Pericles showed 
to a friend, who came to visit him in his sickness, an 
amulet which the women had hung about his neck, 
intimating that he must be sick indeed, since he sub* 
mitted to so ridiculous a piece of superstition *. 

\¥hen he was at the point of death, his surviving 
friends and the principal citizens sitting about his 
bed, discoursed together concerning his extraordi- 
nary virtue and the great authority he had enjoyed, 
and enumerated his various exploits and the num- 
ber of his victories : for, while he was commander 
in chief, he had erected no less than nine trophies to 
the honour of Athens. These things they talked of, 
supposing that he attended not to what they said, but 
that his senses were gone. He took notice however of 
every word they had spoken, and thereupon delivered 
himself audibly as follows, " I am surprised, that 
while you dwell upon and extol these acts of mine, 
though fortune had her share in them, and many 
other generals hav^ performed the like, you take no 
notice of the greatest and most honourable part of 
my character, that no Athenian, through my means, 
ever jyui on mourning .^ 

Pericles undoubtedly deserved admiration, not 
only for the candour and moderation which he ever 
retained, amidst the distractions of business and the 
rage of his enemies, bdt for that noble sentiment 
which led him to think it his most excellent attain- 

* It does not appear by this that bis understanding was 
weakened, since he knew the charm to be a ridiculous piece 
of superstition, and showed it to his friend as such; but only 
that in bis estreme sickness he had not resolution enough to 
refuse what he was sensible would do him no good. 

VOL. II. P 
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menty never to have given way to envy or anger, 
notwithstanding the greatness of his power, nor to 
have nourished an implacable hatred against his 
greatest foe. In my opinion, this one thing, I >|nean 
his mild and dispassionate behaviour, his unblem- 
ished integrity and irreproachable conduct during 
his whole administration, makes his appellation of 
Olympius, which would otherwise be vain and ab- 
surd, no longer exceptionable, nay, gives it a pro- 
priety. Thus we think the divine powers, as the 
authors of all good, and naturally incapable of pro- 
ducing evil, worthy to rule and preside over the uni- 
verse. Not in the manner which the poets relate, 
who, while they endeavoured to bewilder us by their 
irrational opinions, stand convicted of inconsistency, 
by their own writing. For they represent the place 
which the gods inhabit, as the region of security and 
the most perfect tranquillity, unapproached by storms 
and unsullied with clouds, where a sweet serenity 
for ever reigns, and a pure cether displays itself with- 
out interruption ; and these they think mansions suit- 
able to a blessed and immortal nature. Yet, at the 
same time, they represent the gods themselves as 
full of anger, malevolence, hatred, and other pas- 
sions, unworthy even of a reasonable man. But 
this by the bye. 

The state of public affairs soon showed the want 
of Pericles *, and the Athenians openly expressed 
their regret for his loss. Even those, who, in his 
lifetime, could but ill brook his superior power, as 
thinking themselves ecUpsed by it, vet upon a trial of 
other orators and demagogues, aUer he was gone, 
soon acknowledged that where severity was required, 
no man was ever more moderate, or if mildness was 

* Pericles diedan the third year of the Peloponnesian war, 
that is the last year of the etghty-seventh olympiad, and 428 
years before the Christian sera 
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necesflfury, do man better kept up his dignity, than 
Pericles. And his so much envied authority, to 
T^hich they had given the name of monarchy and 

Sranny, then appeared to have been the bulwark of 
e state. So much corruption and such a rage of 
wickedness broke out upon the commonwealth after 
his death which he by proper restraints had palli- 
ated *, and kept froin dangerous and destructive ex- 
tremities! » 
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Such were the memorable actions of Pericles, as 
far as we have been able to collect them ; and now 
we proceed to the life of Fabius Maximus. 

The first Fabius was the son of Hercules by one 
of the nymphs, according to some authors ; or, as 
others say, by a woman of the country, near the 
river Tyber. From him came the family of the 
Fabii, one of the most numerous and illustrious in 
Romef. Yet some authors write, that the first 

• Pericles did indeed palliate the distempers of the com- 
moDwealth while he lived, but (as we have -observed before) 
be sowed the seeds of them, by bribing the people with their 
own money ; with which they were as much pleased as if it had 
been his. 

f The most numerous, for that family alone undertook the 
war against the Yeientes, and sent out three hundred and six 
persons of their own name, who were all slain in that expe- 
dition. It was likewise one of the most illustrious $ for the 
Fabii bad borne the highest offices of the state, and two of 
them bad been seven times consuls. 
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founders of this family were called Fodii*, on ac- 
count of their catching wild beasts by means of pits : 
for a pit is still in Latin called fovea, and the word 
fodere signifies to dig : but in time two letters being 
changed, they had the name Fabii, This family 
produced many eminent men, the most considerable 
of whom was jRM//t«t» by the Romans sumamed 
Maximus, or the great, and from him the Fabhis 
Maximus of whom we are writing, was the fourth 
in descent. 

This last had the surname of Verrticosus from a 
small wart on his upper lip. He was likewise called 
OviculaX from the mildness and gravity of his be- 
haviour when a boy. Nay, his composed demean- 
our, and his silence, his caution in engaging in the 
diversions of other boys, the slowness and difficulty 
with which he took what was taught him, together 
with the submissive manner in which he complied 
with the proposals of his comrades, brought him 
under the suspicion of stupidity and foolishness, with 
those that did not thoroughly know him. Yet a 
few there were who perceived that his composedness 
was owing to the soHdity of his parts, and who dis- 
cerned withal a magnanimity and lionlike courage 

♦ Pliny's account of the matte^ is much more probable, viz, 
that they were called Fabii, a Fabis, from their skill in raising 
beans ; as several other families of note among the Romans 
were denominated from other branches of husbandry. Indeed, 
their first heroes tilled the ground with their own hands. 

f This Fal)ius RuUus was five times consul, and gained se- 
veral important victories over the Samnites, Tuscans, and 
other nations. It was not, however, from these great actions 
that he obtained the surname of Maximus, but from his beha- 
viour in the censorship ; during which he reduced the popu- 
lace of Rome into four tribes, who before were dispersed 
among all the tribes in general, and by that means had very 
great power in the assemblies. These were called Tribus Ur^ 
banm,. Li v. lib. tx. cap. 46. 

X Ovicula signifies a little »heep. 
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in his nature. In a short time, when application to 
business drew him out, it was obvious even to the 
many, that his seeming inactivity was a command 
which he had of his passions, that his cautiousness 
was prudence, and that what had passed for heavi- 
ness and insensibiUty was really an immovable firm- 
ness of soul. He saw what an important concern 
the administration was, and in what wars the repub- 
lic was frequently engaged, and therefore, by exer- 
cise prepared hb body, consideHng its strength as a 
natural armour ; at the same time he improved hb 
powers of persuasion, as the engines by which the 
people are to be moved ; and adapting them to the 
manner of his life. For in his eloquence there was 
nothing of affectation, no empty plausible elegance, 
but it was full of that good sense which was pecu- 
liar to him, and had a sententious force and depth, 
said to have resembled that of Thucydides. There 
b an oration of hb still extant, which he delivered 
before the people on occasion of his son's funeral, 
who died after he had been consul. 

Fabius Maximus was five times consul*; and in 
hb first consulship was honoured with a triumph for 
the victory he gamed over the Dgurians ; who be- 
ing defeated by him in a set battle, with the loss of a 
great number of men, were driven behind the Alps, 
and kept from such inroads and ravages as they had 
used to make in the neighbouring provinces. 

8ome years after, Hannibal, havmg invaded Italy f 
and gained the battle of Trebia, advanced through 

* Fabius was consul the first time io the year of Rome 681 ; 
aad the fifth time, in the tenth year of the second Punic wac, 
in the year of JR4>me 545. 

+ Here Plutarch leaves a yoid of fifteen years. It was not 
indeed a remarkable' period of the life of Fabius. Hannibal 
entered Italy in the year of Rome 535. He defeated Scipio 
iojthe battle of Ticinus, before he beat Sempronius in that of 
Trebia. 

P 2 
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Tuscany, laying waste the country, and striking 
Rome itself with terror and astonishment. This de-» 
solation was announced by signs and prodigies, some 
familiar to the Romans, as that of thunder for in- 
stance, and others quite strange and unaccountable. 
For it was said, that certain shields sweated blood, 
that bloody corn was cut at Antium, that red-hot 
stones fell from the air, that the Falerians saw the 
heavens open, and many billets fall*, upon one of 
which these words were very legible. Mars bran- 
disheth his arms. But Caius Flaminius, then consul, 
was not discouraged by any of these things. He was 
indeed naturally a man of much fire and ambition, 
and besides was elated by former successes which 
he had met with contrary to all probability: for 
against the sense of the senate and his colleague, he 
had engaged with the Gauls and beaten them. Fa- 
bins likewise paid but little regard to prodigies t» as 

* Plutarch misuDderstood Livy, and of the two prodigies 
which he meDtions, made but one. Livy says, ^ At Falerium 
the sky was seen to open, and in the void space a great light 
appeared. The lots at Prseneste shrunk of their own accord, 
and one of them dropped down, whereon Was written, Mars 
brandishtth his sword" Liv. lib. xxii. — These lots were bits of 
oak handsomely wrought,, with some ancient characters in- 
scribed upon them. When any came to consult them, the 
. coffer in which they were kept was opened, and a child hav- 
ing first shaken them together, drew out one from the rest, 
which contained the anwer to the querist's demand. As ta the 
lots being shrunk, which Livy mentions, and which was con- 
sidered as a bad omen, no doubt the priests had two sets, a 
smaller and a greater, which they played upon the people's 
superstition as they pleased. Cicero says, they were very 
little regarded in his time. Cic. dtJHvinat, lib. ii. ' 

+ If Fabius was not moved by those prodigies, it was not 
because he despised them (as his colleague did, who accord- 
ing to Livy, neither feared the gods nor took advice of men), 
but because he hoped by appeasing thfe anger of the gods, to 
render the prodigies ineffectual. It was not Fabiu8» however, 
but Cn. Servilius Geminus, who was colleague to Flaminius. 
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too absurd to be believed, notwithstanding the great 
eifl^t they had upon the multitude. But being in- 
formed Jiow small the numbers of the enemy were, 
and of the want of money, he advised the Romans 
to have patience ; not to give battle to a man who 
led on an army hardened by many conflicts for this 
veiy purpose, but to send succours to their allies, 
ana to secure the towns that were in their possession, 
until the vigour of the enemy expired of itself, like a 
flame for want of fuel. 

He could not, however, prevail upon Flaminius. 
That genera] declared he would never sufler the war 
to approach Rome, nor like Camillus of old, dispute 
within the walls who should be the master of the 
city. He, therefore, ordered the tribunes to draw 
out the forces, and mounted his horse^ but was 
thrown headlong oflf*, the horse without any visible 
cause being seized with a fright and trembling. Yet 
he persisted in his resolution of marching out to 
meet Hannibal, and drew up his army near the lake 
called Thrasymenus f, in Tuscany. 

While the armies were engaged, there happened an 
earthquake, which overturned whole cities, changed' 
the course of rivers, and tore off the tops of moun- 
tains : yet not one of the combatants was in the 
least sensible of that violent motion. Flaminius 
himself, having greatly signalized his sti^sngth and 
valour, fell ; and with him the bravest of his tioops ; 
the rest being routed, a great carnage ensued : full 
fifteen thousand were slain, and as many taken pri- 

« This fall fvom his horse, which was considered as an ill 
omen, was followed by another as bad. When the ensif^n at- 
tempted to pull his standard out of the ground in order to 
march, he had not strength enough to do it But where is the 
wonder, say Cicero, (o have a horse take fright, or to find a 
standard-bearer feebly endeavouring to draw up the standard 
which he had "perhaps purposely struck deep into the ground? 

+ Now the lake of Perugia. 
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soners*. Hannibal was very desirous of discover- 
ing the body of Flaminius, that he might bury it with 
due honour, as a tribute to his bravery, but he could 
not find it, nor could any account be given what be- 
eame of it. 

When the Romans lost the battle of Trebia, nei- 
ther the generals sent a true account of it, nor the 
messenger represented it as it was : both pretended 
the victory was doubtful. But as to the last, as 
soon as the praetor Pomponius was apprised of it« 
he assembled the people, and without disguising the 
matter in the least, made this declaration, " Romans, 
we have lost a great battle, our army is cut to pieces, 
and Flaminius the consul is slain ; think therefore, 
what is to be done for your safety." The same 
commotion which a furious wind causes in the ocean^ 
did these words of the pnetor produce in so vast a 
multitude. In the first consternation they could not fix 
upon any thing : but at length all agreed that affairs 
required th# direction of an absolute power, which 
they called the dictatorship, and that a man should 
be pitched upon for it, who would exercise it with 
steadiness , and intrepidity. That such a man was 
Fabiiis Maximus, who had a spirit and dignity of 
manners equal to so great a command, and besides 
was of an age in whi(£ the vigour of the body is suf* 

* Notwithitanding this complete victory, Hannibal lost only 
ifteen hundred men $ for he fought the Romans at great ado- 
vantage, having drawn them into an ambuscade between th« 
hills of Gortona and the lake Thrasymenus. Livy and Vale* 
rius Maximus make the number of prisoners only six thousand ; 
but Poly bins says, they were much more numerous. About 
te nthousand Romans, most of them wounded, made their es- 
cape, and took their route to Rome, where few of them ar- 
rived, the rest dying of their wounds before they reached the 
capital. Two mothers were so transported with joy, one at 
the gate of the city, when she saw her son unexpectedly 
appear, and the other at home, where she found her son, that 
they both expired on the spot. 
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ficteDt to execute the purposes of the mind, and 
courage is tempered with prudence. 

Pursuant to these resolutions, Fabius was chosen 
dictator*, and he appointed Lucius Minucius his ge- 
neral of the horse t* But first he desired perjnission 
of the senate to tnake use of a horse when in the 
field. This was forbidden by an ancient law, either 
because they placed their greatest strength in the in- 
fantry, «nd tnerefore chose that the commander in 
chief should be always posted among them ; of else 
because they would have the dictator, whose power 
in all other respects was very great and indeed arbi- 
tary, in this case at least appear to be dependent 
upon the people. . In the next place, Fabius, willing 
to show the high authority and grandeur of his office, 
in order to make the people more tractable and sub- 
missive, appeared in public with twenty-four Lictcrs 
carrying the Fasces before him ; and when the sur- 
viving cobsul met him, he sent one of his officers to 
order him to dismiss his lictors and the other ensigns 
of his employment, and to join him as a private 
man. 

Then beginning with an act of religion, which is 
the^best of all beginnings, and assuring the people 
that their defeats were not owing to the cowardice of 
the soldiers, but to the generaFs neglect of the sacred 
rites and auspices, he exhorted them to entertain no 
dread of the enemy, but by extraordinary honours 
to propitiate the gods. Not that he wanted to in- 

* A dictator could not be regularly named but by the lur- 
viviDg coogu), and Servilius being with the army, the people 
appointed Fabius by their own authority with the title of pro- 
dictator. However, the gratitude of Rome allowed his de- 
scendants to put dictator instead of prodictator in the list of 
his titles. 

+ According to Poly bins and Livy, his name was not Lu- 
cius but Marcus Minucius ; nor was he pitched upon by Fabius^ 
bat by the people. 
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fuse into them a spirit of superstitioii, but to confinn 
thdr valour by piety, and to deliver ^emfrom every 
other fear, by a sense of the Divine protection. On 
that occasion he consulted several of those mysteri- 
ous books of the Sibyls, which contained matters of 
great use to the state ; and it is said, that some of 
me prophecies found there perfectly agreed with the 
'circumstances of those times : but it was not lawful 
for him to divulge them. However, in full assembly, 
he vowed to the gods a ver sacrum, that is, all the 
young which the next spring should produce, on the 
mountain^, the fields, the rivers, and meadows of 
Italy, from the goats, the swine, the sheep, and the 
cows. He likewise vowed to exhibit the great 
games in honour of the gods, and to expend upon 
Siose games three hundred and thirty-three thousand 
sesterces, three hundred and thirty-three denarii, and 
one third of a denarius ; which sum in our Greek 
money is eighty-three thousand five hundred and 
eighty-three drachmas and two oboli. What his rea- 
son might be for fixing upon that precise number is 
not easy to determine, unless it were on account of 
the perfection of the number three, as being the first 
of odd numbers, the first of plurals, and containing in 
itself the first differences, and the first elements of all 
numbers. 

Fabius having taught the people to repose them- 
selves on acts of religion, made them more easy as 
to future events. For his own part, he placed all 
his hopes of victory in himself, believing that hea- 
ven blesses men with success on accounft of their 
virtue and prudence ; and therefore he watched the 
motions of Hannibal, not with a design to give him 
battle,i but by length of time to waste his spirit and 
vigour, and gradually to destr9y him by means of 
his superiority in men and money. To secure him- 
self against the enemy's horse, he took care to en- 
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camp above them on hi^ and mountainous places. 
IV hen they sat still he did the same ; when they 
were in motion he showed himself upon the heights, 
at such a distance as not to be obliged to tight 
against his inclination^ and yet near enough to keep 
them in perpetual alarm, as if, amidst his arts to 
gain time, he intended every moment to give them 
batde. 

These dilatory proceedings exposed him to con- 
tempt among the Komans in general, and even in 
his own army. The enemy, too, excepting Hanni- 
bal, thought him a man of no spirit. He alone was 
sensible of the keenness of Fabius, and of the man- 
ner in which he intended to carry on the war, and 
therefore was determined, if possible, either by 
stratagem or force, to bring him to battle, concluding 
that otherwise the Carthaginians must be undone ; 
since they could not decide the matter in the field, 
where they had the advantage, but must gradually 
wear away and be reduced to nothing, when the dis* 
pute was only who should be superior in men and 
money. Hence it was that he exhausted the whole 
art of war; like a skilful wrestler, who watches 
every opportunity to lay hold of his adversary. 
Sometimes he advanced and alarmed him with the 
apprehensions of an attack ; sometimes by marching 
and counter-marching he led him from place to place, 
hoping to draw him from his plan of caution. But 
as he was fully persuaded of its utility, lie kept im- 
moveable to his resolution. Minucius, his general 
of horse, gave him, however, no small trouble, by 
his unseasonable courage and heat, haranguing the 
army, and filling them with a furious desire to come 
to action, and a vain confidence of success. Thus 
the soldiers were brought to despise Fabius, and by 
way of derision to call him the pedagogtie of Hanni- 
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bal*. Tirhile they extolled Minuciiu as a great man 
and one that acted up to the dignity of Rome. This 
led Mioucius to give a freer scope to his arrojrance 
and pnde, and to ridicule the dictator for encamp- 
ing constantly upon the mountains, « As if he did 
I* ?A P^TOfethat his men might more clearly be- 
hold Italy laid waste with fire and sword." And 
he asked the friends of Fabius, " Whether he in- 
tended totake his «my up into heaven, as he had bid 
adieu to the world below, or whether he would screen 
tamself from the enemy with clouds and fojrs?" 
When the dictator's friends brought him an account 
ot these aspersions, and exhorted him to wipe them 
off bv risking a battle, " In that case," said he, " I 
should be of a more dastardly spirit than they repre- 

should depart from my own resolution. JBut to f4r 
for my country is not a disagreeable fear. That 
man is unworthy of such a command as this, who 
shrinks under calumnies and slanders, and coipltes 
with the humour of those whom he ought to gove™ 
a«d, whose folly and rashness it is 1^ dut/to r™: 

After this, Hannibal made a disaffreeablp m.«- 
teke. For intending to lead his e^r^Z^^^ Zm 

S iT'ff"^i°'"r^'''^ apart of the 00X^^1 
would afford him forage, he ordered the guides im 
mediately after supper to conduct him t^tRZl 
of Casmumt. They taking the word wrong, bjrea! 

|«.d conduct Te„ h^elSin •' ^"^ "•"° "^ '"" <'<"^". 
citjr at the foot of tSHpoeS BitlH-** 'H ^"'«'^ ^ 
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son of his ^arWotes pronunciation of it, led bi^ forces 
to the borders of Campania, near the town of Casai-' 
inuiu, through which runs the river Lothronus, which 
the Komans call Yulturnus. The adjacent country 
is surrounded with mountains, except only a valley 
that stretches out to the sea. Near the sea the 
ground is very marshy, and full of large banks of 
sand, by reason of the overflowing of the river. The 
sea is Ihere very rough and the coast almost imprac- 
ticable. 

As soon as Hannibal was entered into this yalley, 
Fabius availing himself of his knowledge of the 
country, seized the narrow outlet, and placed in it a 
guard of four thousand men. The main body qf his 
army he posted to ad|^antage on the surrounding hills, 
and with the lightest and most active of his troops, 
fell upon Ihe enemy's rear, put their whole army in 
disorder, and killed about eight hundred of them. 

Hannibal then wanted to get clear of so disadvan- 
tageous a situation, and, in revenge of the mistake 
the guides had made, and the danger they had 
brought him into, he crucified them all. But not 
knowing how to drive the enemy from the heights 
they were masters of, and sensible besides of the 
terror and confusion that reigned amongst his men, 
who concluded themselves fallen into a snare, from 
which there was no escaping, he had recourse to 
stratagem. 

The contrivance was this. He caused two thou- 
sand oxen, which he had in his camp, to have torches 
and dry bavins well fastened to their horns. These, 
in the night, upon a signal given, were to be lighted, 

country in Italy, and lay it waste under the dictator's eyes, 
hoping by that means to bring him to an action. But by the 
roistalce which Plutarch mentions, his gnides, instead of con- 
ducting him to tlie plans of Casinum, led him into the narrow 
passes of Casilinum, which divide Samnium from Campania. 
VOli. II. Q 
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and the oxen to be driren to the mountains, near the 
narrow pass that was guarded by the enemy. While 
those that had it in charge were thus employed, he 
decamped, and marched slowly forward. So long 
as the tire was moderate, and burned only the torches 
and bavins, the oxen moved softly on, as they were 
driven up the hills ; and the shepherds and herdsmen 
on the adjacent heights took them for an army that 
marched in order with lighted torches. But when 
their horns were burnt to the roots, and the fire 
pierced to the quick, terrified and mad with pain, 
they no longer kept any certain route, but ran up 
the hills, wiUi their foreheads and tails flaming, and 
setting every thing on fire that came in their way.— - 
The Komans who guarded the pass were astonished ; 
for they appeared to them like a great number of 
men running up and down with torches, which scat- 
tered fire on every side. In their fears, of course, 
they concluded, that they should be attacked and 
surrounded by the enemy; for which reason they 
quitted the pass, and fled to the main body in the 
camp. Immediately Hannibal's liffht-armed troops 
took possession of the outlet, and the rest of his 
forces marched safely through, loaded with a rich 
booty. 

Fabius discovered the stratagem that same night, 
for some of the oxen, as they were scattered about, 
fell into his hands ; but, for &ar of an ambush in the 
dark, he kept his men all night under arms in tiie 
camp. At break of day, he pursued the enemy, 
came up with their rear, and attacked them ; several 
skirmishes ensued in the difiicult passes of the moun- 
tains, and Hannibal's army was put in some disorder, 
until he detached from his van a body of Spaniards, 
light<«Lnd nimble men, who were accustomea to.dimb 
such heights. These falling upon the heavy-armed 
Romans, cut off a considerable number of them, and 
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obliged Fi^bius to retire. This brought upon him 
more contempt and calunmv than ever : for having 
renounced open force, as if he could subdue Hanni- 
bal by conduct and foresight, he appeared now to be 
worsted at his own weapons. Hannibal, to. incense 
the Romans still more against him, when he came to 
his lands, ordered them to be spared, and set a guard 
upon them to prevent the committing of the least in- 
jury there, wnile he was ravaging all the country 
around him, and laying it waste with fire. An ac- 
count of these things being brought to Rome, heavy 
complaints were made thereupon. The tribunes 
alleged many articles of accusation against him, be-* 
fore the people, chiefly at the instigation of MetUius, 
who had no particular enmity to Fabius, but being 
strongly in the interest of Minucius the general of 
the horse, whose relation he was, he thought by de- 
pressing Fabius, to raise his friend. The senate too 
was offended, particularly with the terms he had set- 
tled with Hannibal for the ransom of prisoners. For 
it was agreed between them, that the prboners should 
be exchanged, man for man, and that if either of 
them had more than the other, he should release them 
for two hundred and fifty drachmas each man * ; and 
upon the whole account there remained two hundred 
and forty Romans unexchanged. The senate deter* 
mined not to pay this ransom, and blamed Fabius as 
taking a step that was against the honour and inte- 
rest of the state, in endeavouring to recover men 
whom cowardice had betrayed into the hands of the 
enemy. 

When Fabius was informed of the resentment of 
his fellow-citizens, he bore it with invincible patience ; 

* Livy calls this ar genii pondo hina tt selibras in ndUtemf 
whence we learn that the Roman pando^ or pound weight of 
silver^ was equivalent to one hundred Qteciaa dra^mat or a 
nuno* 
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but being in want of money, and not choosing to de^ 
ceive Hannibal, or to abandon his countrymen hi 
their distress, he seat bis son to Rome, with orders 
to sell part of his estate, and bring bim the money 
immediately. This was punctually performed by his 
son, and Fabius redeemed the prisoners; several of 
whom afterwards offered to repay him, but his gene- 
rosity would not permit him to accept it. 

After this, he was called to Rome by the priests, 
to assist at some of the solemn sacrifices, ana there- 
fore was obliged to leave the army to Minucius ; but 
he both charged him as dictator, and used many ar- 
guments and entreaties with him as a friend, not to 
come ^o any kind of action. The pains he took were 
lost upon Minucius ; for he immediately sought oc- 
casions to fight the enemy. And observing one day 
that Hannibal had sent out great part of his army to 
forage, he attacked those that were left behind, and 
drove them within their entrenchments, killing great 
numbers of them, so that they even feared he would 
storm their camp : and when the rest of the Cartha- 
ginian forces were returned, he retreated without 
loss*. This success added to his temerity, and in- 
creased the ardour of the soldiers. The report of it 
.soon reached Rome, and the advantage was repre- 
sented as much greater than it really was. When 
Fabius was informed of it, he said, he dreaded no- 
thing more than the success of Minudus. But the 
people mightily elated with the news, ran to the 
Jorum; and their tribune Metilius harangued them 
from the rostrum, highly extolling Minucius, and ac- 
cusing Fabius now, not of cowardice and want of 
spirit, but of treachery. He endeavoured also to 
involve the principal men in Rome in the same crime, 
alleging, '' That they had originally brought the war 

• Others say, that he lost five thonsand of his men, and that 
the enemy's loss did not exceed his by more than a thousand. 
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Upon Italy, for the destnictioii of the Gommon peo- 

f>Ie, and had put the commonwealth under the abso- 
ute direction of one man, who by his slow proceed- 
ings gave Hannibal opportunity to establish himself 
in the country, and to draw fresh forces from Car- 
thage, in order to effect a total conquest of Italy." 

Fabius disdained to make any defence against 
these allegations of the tribune ; he only declared 
that " He would finish the sacrifice and other reli- 
gious rites as soon as possible, that he might return 
to the army and punish Minucius for fighting con- 
trary to his orders/' This occasioned a great tumult 
among the people, who were alarmed at the danger 
of Minucius. For it is in the dictator's power to 
imprison and inflict capital punishment without form 
of trial : and they thought that the wrath of Fabius 
now provoked, though he was naturally very mild 
and patient, would prove heavy and implacable. 
But tear kept them all silent, except Metilius, whose 
person, as tribune of the people, could not be touched, 
(for the tribunes are the only officers of state, that 
retain their authority after the appointing of a dicta^ 
tor.) Metilius entreated, insisted that the people 
should not give up Minucius,, to suffer, perhaps, what 
Manlius Torquatus caused his own son to suffer, 
whom he beheaded when crowned with laurel for his 
▼ictory ; but that they should take fro;n Fabius his 
power to play the tyrant, and leave the direction of 
affairs to one who was both able and willing to save 
his country. The people, though much affected with 
this speech, did not venture to divest Fabius of the 
dictatorship, notwithstanding the odium he had in- 
curred, but decreed that Minucius should share the 
command with him, and have equal authority in con- 
ducting the war : a thing never before practised in 
Rome. There was, however, another instance of it 
soon after upon the unfortunate action of Cannae : 

Q2 
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for Marcus Junius the dictator being then in the field, 
they created another dictator, Fabius Buteo, to fill 
up the senate, many of whose members were slain 
in that battle. There was this difference, indeed, 
that Buteo had no sooner enrolled the new senators, 
than he dismissed his lictors and the rest of bis re- 
tinue, and mixed with the crowd, stopping some 
time in the forum about his own afi^rs as a private 
man. 

When the people had thus invested Minucius with 
a power equal to that of the dictator, they thought 
they should find Fabius extremely humbled and de- 
jected ; but it soon appeared that they knew, not the 
man. For he did not reckon their mistake any 
unhappin^ss to him ; but as Diogenes, the philoso- 
pher, when one said, " They deride you,'* answered 
well, ** But I am not derided ;" accounting those 
only to be ridiculed, who feel the ridicule and are 
discomposed at it; so Fabius bore without emotion 
all that happened to himself, herein confirming that 
position in philosophy, which affirms that a vnse and 
good man can suffer no disgrace. But he was under 
no small concern for the public, on account of the 
unadvised proceedings of the people, who had put 
it in the power of a rash man to indulge his indis- 
creet ambition for military distinction. And appre- 
hensive that Minucius, infatuated with ambition, 
might take some fatal step, he left Rome very pri- 
vately. 

Upon his arrival at the camp, he found the arro- 
gance of Minucius grown to such a height, that it 
was no longer tp be endured. Fabius therefore re- 
fused to comply with his demand of having the army 
under his orders every other day, and, instead of 
that, divided the forces with him, choosing rather to 
have the full command of a part, than the direction 
of Ihe whole by turns. He therefore took the first 
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and fourth legions himself, leaving the second and 
third to Minncius ; and the confederate forces were 
likewise equally divided. 

Minucius valued himself highly upon this, that the 
power of the greatest 'and most arbitrary o^ce in the 
state was controled and reduced for his sake, But 
Fabius put him in mind, " That it was not Fabius 
whom he had to contend with, but Hannibal ; that 
if he would, notwithstanding, consider his colleague 
as his rival, he must take care lest he who, had so 
successfully carried his point with the people, should 
one day appear to have their safety and interest less 
at heart than the man who had been so ill treated by 
them." Minucius considering this as the effect of 
an old man's pique, and taking the troops that fell 
to his/lot, marked out a separate camp for them*. 
Hannibal was well informed of all that had paissed, 
and watched his opportunity to take advantage of it. 

There was a hill betwixt him and the enemy, not 
difficult to take possession of, which yet would afford 
an army a very safe and commodious post. The 
ground about it, at a distance, seemed quite level 
and plain, though there were in it several ditches and 
hollows: and therefore, though he might privately 
have seized that post with ease, yet he len it as a 
bait to draw the enemy to an engagement. But as 
soon as he saw Minucius parted from Fabius, he 
took an opportunity in the night to place a numberf 
of men in those ditches and hollows : and early in 
the morning he openly sent out a small party, as if 
designed to make themselves masters of the hill, but 
really to draw Minucius to dispute it with them, 
The event answered his expectation. For Minucius 
sent out his light-armed troops first, then the cavalry^ 

• AboDt fifteen hand red paces from Fabius. 

+ Five hundred horse and five thousand foot. ^ Polyb. 
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and at last, ^hen he saw Hannibal send reinforce- 
ments to his men upon the.hill, he marched out with 
all his forces in order of battle, and attacked with 
great vigour the Carthaginians, who were marking 
out a camp upon the hill. The fortune of the day 
was doubtful, until Hannibal, perceiving that the 
enemy had fallen into the snare, and that their rear 
was open to the ambuscade, instantly gave the signal. 
Hereupon, his men rushed out on all sides, and ad- 
vancing with loud shouts, and cutting in pieces the 
hindmost ranks, they put the Romans in disorder and 
terror inexpressible. Even the spirit of Minucius 
began to shrink ; and he looked first upon one offi- 
cer and then upon another, but not one of them durst 
stand his ground; they all betook themselves to 
flight, and the flight itself proved fatal. For the 
N umidians, now victorious, galloped round the plain^ 
and killed those whom they found dispersed. 

Fabius was not ignorant of the danger of his coun- 
trymen. Foreseeing what would happen, he kept 
his forces under arms, and took care to be informed 
how the action went on : nor did he trust to the re- 
ports of others, but be himself looked out from an 
eminence not far from his camp. When he saw the 
army of his colleague surrounded and broken, and 
the cry reached him, not like that of men standing 
the charge, but of persons flying in great dismay *, 
he smote upon his thigh, and with a deep si^ said 
to his friends about him, " Ye gods ! now much 
sooner than I expected, and yet later than his indis- 
creet proceedings required, has Minucius ruined him- 
self!" Then having commanded the standard-bear- 
ers to advance, and iJie whole army to follow, he 
addressed them in these words, ** Now, my brave 

* Homer mentions the custom of smiting upon the thigh in 
tiqae of trouble : and we learn from scripture, that it was 
practised in the east. 
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soldiers, if any one has a regard for Marcus Minu- 
cius, let him exert himself; for he deserves assist- 
ance for his valour and the love he bears his country. 
If, in his haste to drive out the enemy, he has com- 
mitted any error, this is npt a time to find fault with 
him." 

The first sight of Fabius frightened away the Nu- 
midians who were picking up stragglers in the field. 
Then he attacked those who were charging the Ro- 
mans in the rear. Such as made resistance he slew; 
but the greatest part retreated to their own army, be- 
fore the communication was cut off, lest they should 
themselves be surrounded in their turn. Hannibal 
seeing this change of fortune, and finding that Fabius 
pushed on through the hottest of the battle with a 
Tigour above his years, to come up to Minucius upon 
the hill, put an end to the dispute, and having sound- 
ed a retreat, retired into his camp. The Romans, on 
%^ Py^i were jgpt sorry. jrfieiiJ^e action was over. 
Hannibal, as he was drawing off, is reported to have 
said smartly to those that were by, *' Did not I 
often tell you, that this cloud would one day burst 
upon us from the mountains, with all the fury of a 
storm r 

After the battle, Fabius having collected the spoils 
of such Carthaginians as were left dead upon the 
field, returned to his post ; nor did he let fall one 
haughty or angry word against his colleague. A9 
for Minucius, having called his men together, he thus 
expre^^sed himself: '' Friends and fellow-soldiers, 
not to err at all in the management of great c^fFairs, 
is above the wisdom of men : but it is the part of 
a prudent and good man, to learn, from his errors 
and miscarriages, to correct himself for the future. 
For my part, I confess that though fortune has 
frowned upon me a little, I have much to thank her 
for. For what I could not be brought to be sensi-* 
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ble of in so long a time, I have learned in the small 
compass of one day, that I know not how to com- 
mand, but have need to be under the direction of 
another; and from this moment 1 bid adieu to the 
ambition of getting the better of a man whom it is 
an honour to be foiled by. In all other respects the 
dictator shall be your commander; but in the due 
expressions of gratitude to him, I will be your leader 
still, by being the first to show an example of obe** 
dience and submissipn.*' 

He then ordered the ensigns to advance with the 
eagles, and the troops to follow, himself marchiug at 
their head to the camp of Fabius. Being admitted, 
he went directly to his tent. The whole army waited 
with impatience for the event. When Fabius came 
,out^ Minu.cius fixed his standard before him, and 
wiili a loud voice saluted him by the name of Fa" 
ther; at the same time his soldiers called those of 
Fabius their Patrons ; an appellation which freed- 
men give to those that enfranchise thftm. These re- 
spects being paid, and silence taking place, Minu- 
cius thus addressed himself to the dictator, '< You 
have this day, Fabius, obtained two victories, one 
over the enemy by your valour, the other over your 
colleague by your prudence and humanity. By the 
former you saved us, by the latter you have instructed 
ns : and Hannibars victory over us is not more dis- 

raceful than yours is honourable and salutary to us. 
call you Father^ not knowing a more honourable 
name, and am more indebted to you than to my real 
father. To him I owe my being, but to you the pre- 
servation of my life and the lives of all these brave 
men." After this he threw himself into the arms of 
Fabius, and the soldiers of each army embraced one 
another, with every expression of tenderness, and 
with tears of joy. 
Not long after this, Fabius laid down the dictator* 
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fillip^ and consuls were created *. The first of those 
kept to the plan which Fabius had laid down. He 
took care not to come to a pitched battle with Han- 
nibal, but sent succours to the allies of Rome, and 
prevented any revolt in their cities. But when Te- 
rentius Varro t» a man of obscure birth, and remark- 
able only for his temerity and servile complaisance to 
the people, rose to the consulship, it soon appeared 
that his boldness and inexperience would bring him 
to risk the very being of the commonwealth. For he 
loudly insisted in the assemblies of the people, that 
the war stood still whilst it was under the conduct of 
the Fabii ; but for his part he would take but one 
day to get sight of the enemy and to beat him. With 
these promises he so prevailed on the multitude, that 
he raised greater foi^ces than Rome had ever had on 
foot before, in her most dangerous wars; for he mus- 
tered]; no fewer than eighty-eight thousand men* 
Hereupon Fabius, and other wise and experienced 
persons among 'the Romans were greatly alarmed* 
because they saw no resource for the state^ if such a 

* According to Livy, Fabius, after the six mooths of his 
dictatorship were expired, resigned the army to the consols of 
that year, Servilins and Attillius; the latter having been ap* 
pointed in the room of Flaminius who was killed in battle. 
But Plutarch follows Polybius, who says^, that as the time for 
the election of new consuls approached, the Romans named 
I>.' ^milius Paulus and Terentius Varro consuls, after which 
the dictators resigned their charge. 

f Varro was the son of a butcher, and had followed his 
father's profession in his youth ; but, growing rich, he had for- 
saken that mean calling: and, by the favour of the people, 
procured by supporting the most turbulent of their trlbtunes. 
he obtained the consulate. 

f It was usual with the Romans to muster every year four 
legioqs, which consisting in difficult times, each of five, thou- 
sand Roman foot and three hundred horsey and a battalion of 
Latins equal to that number, amounted in the whole to 42^00* 
But this year, instead of four legions, they raised eight. 
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number of their youth should be cut off. They ad' 
dressed themselves, therefore, to the other consul, 
Paulus iEmilius, a man of great experience in war, 
but disagreeable to the people, and at the same time 
afraid of them, for they had formerly set a consider- 
able fine upon him. Fabius, however, encouraged 
him to withstand the temerity of his colleague, tell- 
ing him, *' That the dispute he had to support for 
his country was not so much with Hannibal as with 
Varro. The latter ,** said he, " will hasten to an en- 
gagement*, because he knows not his own strength ; 
and the former, because he knows his own weak- 
ness. - But, believe me, ^milius, I deserve more 
attention than Varro, with respect to the affairs of 
Hannibal ; and I do assure you, that if the Romans 
' come to no battle with him this year, he will either 
be undone by his stay in Italy, or else be obliged to 
quit it. Even now, when he seems to be victorious, 
and to carry all before him, not one of his enemies 
has quitted the Roman interest, and not a third part 
of the forces remains which he brought from home 
with him/' To this ^milius is said to have answer- 
ed, " My friend, when I consider myself only, I 
conclude it better for me to fall upon the weapons of 
the enemy, than by the sentence of my own country- 
men. However, since the state of public affairs is 
so critical, I will endeavour to approve myself a 
good general, and had rather appear such to you, 
than to all who oppose you, and would draw me 
willing or unwilling to their party." With these sen- 
timents ^milius began his operations. 

But Varro, having brought his colleague to agree f 

• The best dependence of Varro was, undoubtedly, to pro- 
long the war, that Hannibal, who was already weakened, 
might wear himself out by degrees ; and, for the same reason, 
it was HannibaVs business to fight. 

f It was a fixed rule with the Romans, that the consuls, 
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that they should command alternately eadi bis day, 
"when his turn came, took post over against Hanni- 
bal, on the banks of the Auiidus, near the village of 
Cannae *. As soon as it was light he gave the sig*- 
nal for battle, which is a red mantle set up over the 
genetal's tent. The Carthaginians were a little dis- 
heartened at firsts when they saw how daring the 
consul ti^as, and that his army was more than twice 
their number. But Hannibal having ordered them 
to arm ; himself, with a few others, rode up to an 
eminence, to take a view of the enemy now drawn 
up for battle. One Gisco that accompanied him, a 
man of his own rank, happening to say, " The num- 
bers of the enemy appeared to him surprising." 
Hi^nnibal replied, with a serious countenance, 
*' There is another thing which has escaped your 
observation, much more surprising than that.'' Up- 
on his asking what it was, '' It is," said he, " that 
among such numbers not one of them is named 
Gisco." The whole company were diverted with 
the humour of his observation ; and as they returned 
to the camp, they told the jest to those they met, so 
that the laugh became universal. At sight of this 
the Carthaginians took courage, thinkitigitmustpro* 
ceed from the great contempt in which their general 
held the Romans, that he could jest and laugh in the 
face of danger* 

t?beD they went upon the Same service should have (he com- 
mand of the army by turns. 

♦ Gannse, according to LWy j Appian< and Floras, was only 
8 poor viUage, which afterwards became famous on account 
of the battle fought near it » but Polybius, who lived near the 
time of the second Punic war, styles Cannae a city ; and adds,, 
that it had been razed a year before the defeat of the Roman 
army. Silius Italicus agrees with Polybius. It was after- 
wards rebuilt; for Pliny ranks it among the cities of Apulia^ 
The ruins of Cannae are still to be seen in the territory of 
Bari. 

VOL. II. ^ 
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In this battle Hannibal^ gave great proofs of ge^ 
.uerabbip. In the first place> he took advantage of 
, the ground, to post his men with their backs to the 
wind, which was then very violent and scorching, 
and drove from the dry plains, oyer the heads of the 
Carthaginians, clouds of sand and dust into the eyes 
and nostrils of the Romans, so that they were obliged 
to turn away their faces and break their ranks. In 
the next place, his troops were drawn up with snpe- 
rior art. He placed the flower of them in the wings, 
and those upon whom he had less dependence in Uie 
main corps, which was considerably more advanced 
than the wings. Then he commanded those in the 
wings, that when the enemy had charged and vigor- 
ously pushed that advanced body, which he knew 
would give way, and open a passage for them to the 
very centre, and when the Romans by this means 
« should be far enough engaged within the two wings, 
they should both on the right and left take them in 
flank, and endeavour to surround them *. This was 
the principal cause of the great carnage that followed. 
For the enemy pressing upon Hannibal's front, which 
gave ground, the form of his army was changed into 
a half moon ; and the officers of the select troops 
caused the two points of the wings to join behind 
the Romans. Thus they were exposed to the attacks 
of the Carthaginians on all sides; an incredible 
slaughter followed ; nor did any escape but the few 
that retreated before the main body was enclosed. 

It is also said, that a strange ^md fatal accident 
happened to the Roman cavalry. For the horse 
which JSmilius rode having received some hiirt, threw 
him ; and those about him alighting to assist and de- 
fend the consul on foot, the rest of the cavalry see- 

* Five hundred Numidians pretended to desert to the Ro- 
mans ; but in the heat of the battle tarncd against them, and 
attacked them in the r«ar. 
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ing this, and takinff it for a sign for them to do the 
same, all quitted tneir horses, and charged on foot. 
At sight of this, Hannibal said, " This pleases me 
better than if they had been delivered to me. bound 
hand and foot." But the particulars may be found 
at large in the historians who have described this 
battle. 

As to the consuls, Yarro escaped with a few horse 
to Venutia ; and iElmilius, covered with darts which 
stuck in his wounds, sat down in anguish and de- 
spair, waiting for the enemy to despatch him. His 
head and his face were so disfigured and stained with 
blood, that it was not easy to know him ;' evei^his 
friends and servants passed by him without stop{>ing. 
At last, ComeUus Lentulus, a young man of a pa^ 
trician family, perceiving who he was, dismounted, 
and entreated him to take bis horse, and save himself 
for the commonwealth, which had then more occa* 
sion than ever for so good a consul. But nothing 
could prievail upon him to accept of the offer; and, 
notwithstanding the young man's tears, he obliged 
him to mount his horse again. Then rising up, and 
taking him by the hand, " Tell Fabius Maximus," 
said he, '^ and, Lentulus, do you yourself be wit- 
ness, that Paulus ^mihus followed his directions 
to the last, and did not deviate in the least firom the 
plan agreed upon between them, but was first over- 
come by Varro, and then by Hannibal.'' Having 
despatched Lentulus with this commission, he rushed 
among the enemy's swords, and was slain. Fifty 
thousand Romans are said to have fallen in this bat- 
tle *, and four thousand to have been taken prisoners, 

* According to Livy, there were killed of t1)e Romans only 
forty thousand foot, and two thousand seven hundred horse* 
Polybius says, that seventy thousand were killed. The loss of 
• the Carthaginians did not amount to six thousand. 

When tho Carthaginians were stopping the dead, among 
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bfiside ten thousand that were taken after the battle 
in both' the camps. 

After this great success, Hannibars friends ad- 
vised him to pursue his fortune, and to enter Rome 
along with the fugitives, assuring him, that ia five 
days he might sup in the Capitol. It is not easy to 
conjecture what his reason was for not taking this 
step.*^ Most probably some deity opposed it, and 
therefore inspired him with this hesitation and timi- 
dity. On this account it was that a Carthaginian, 
named Bafca, said to him with some heat, '^ Hanni- 
bal, you know how to gain a victory, but not how to 
use it V 

The battle of Cannae, however, made such an al- 
teration in bis affairs, that though before it he had 
neither town^ nor magazine, nor port in Italy, but, 
without any regular supplies for the war, subsisted 
bis array by rapme, and for that purpose moved them, 

other moving objects, they found to their great surprise, a Na- 

midian yet alive, lying under the dead body of a Roman, -who 

had thrown himself headlong on his enemy, and beat bim 

down ; but being no longer fi,\>\e to make use of his weapons, 

because he had lost his hands, had torn off the nose and ears 

of the Numidian with his teeth, and in that fit of rage ex- 

pired. 

I * Zonarns tells us, th^t Hannibal himself afterwards ac* 

i knowledged his mistake in not pursuing that day's success, and 

J used often to cry out, O Caqnap, CannaB I 

j^^ But on the other hand, it may be pleaded in defence of Han- 

4^ nibal, that the advantages he bad gained Were chiefly owing to 

his cavalry, who could not act in a siege: That the inhabitants 

of Rome were all bred up to arms from their infancy i would 

use their utmost efforts in defence of their wives, their chii. 

dren, and their domestic gods; and, when sheltered by walls 

and ramparts, would probably be invincible: that they had 

as many generals as senators : that no one nation of Italy had 

yet ^eclared for him, and he might judge it necessary to gain 

some of them before he attempted the capital : and lastly, that 

if he had attempted the capital first, and without successihe 

^oulil not have been able to gain any one nation or city, ' 
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like a great btfnd of robbers, from place to place, yet 
then he became master of the greatest part of Italy:. 
Its best provinces and towns voluntarily submitted 
to him, and Capua itself, the most respectable city 
after Rome, threw its weight into his scale. 

Ib this case it appeared that great misfortunes are 
not only, what Euripides calls them, a trial of^ the 
fidelity of a friend, but of the capacity and conduct 
of a general. For the proceedings of Fabius, which 
before this battle were deemed cold and timid, then 
appear^ to be directed by counsels more than hu- 
man, to be indeed the dictates of a dirine wisdom, 
which penetrated into futurity at such a distance, 
and foresaw what sejemed incredible to the very 
persons who experienced it. In him, therefore, 
Rome places her last hope ; his judgment is the tem- 
ple, the altar, to which she flies for refuge, believing 
that to his prudence it was chiefly owing that she 
still held up her head, and that her children were not 
dispersed, as when she was taken by the Gauls. 
For he, who in times of apparent security, seemed 
to be deficient in confidence and resolution, now 
when all abandoned themselves to inexpressible sor- 
row and helpless despair, alone walked about the 
city with a calm and easy pace, with a firm counte- 
nance, a mild and gracious address, checking their - 
effeminate lamentations, and preventing them from . 
assembling in public to -bewail their common dis- 
tress. He caused the senate to meet; he encou- 
raged the magistrates, himself being the soul of their 
body, for all waited his motion, and were ready \o 
obev his orders. He placed a guard at the gates, to 
hinder such of the people as were inclined to fly, 
from quitting the city. He fixed both the place and 
time for mourning, allowed thirty days for that pur- 
pose in a man's own house, and no more for the city 
in general. And as the feast of Ceres fell within 

r2 
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that time, it was thought better entirely t6 omit the 
solemnity, than by the small numbers and the melan- 
choly looks of those that should attend it, to disco- 
vex the greatness of their loss * : for the worship 
most acceptable to the gods is that which comes 
from cheerful hearts. Indeed whatever the augurs 
ordered for propitiating the divine powers, and 
averting inauspicious omens, was carefully performed. 
Por f abius Pictor, the near relation of Fabius Maxi- 
mus, was sent to consult the oracle at Delphi ; and 
of the two vestals who were then found guilty of a 
breach of their vow of chastity, one was buried 
alive, according to custom, and the other died by 
her own hand. 

But what most deserves to be admired, is ihe 
magnanimity and temper of the Romans, when the 
consul Varro returnee! after his defeat t» much hum- 
bled and very melancholy, as one who had occa- 
sioned the greatest calamity and disgrace imaginable 
to the republic. The whole senate and people went 
to welcome him at the gates ; and, ^when silence 
was commanded, the magistrates and principal sena- 
tors, amongst whom was Fabius, commended him 
for not giving up the circumstances of the state as 

* This was not the real cause of deferring the festival, but 
^hat which Plutarch hints at just after, viz, because it was 
Unlawful for persons in mourning to celebrate it ; and at that 
time there was not on^ matron in Rome who was not in 
mourning. In fact, the feast was not entirely omitted, but 
kept as soon as the mourning was expired. 

+ Valerius Maximas tells us (lib. iii. c. 6.) that the senate 
and people offered Varro the dictatorship, which he refused, 
and by his modest refusal wiped off, in some measure, the 
gfaame of his former behaviour. Thus the Romans, by treating 
itheir unfortunate commanders with humanity, lessene(i the 
disgrace of t^eir being vanquished or discharged ; while the 
Carthaginians condemned their generals to cruel deaths upon 
^heir being overcome, though it was often without their own 
fault.' / 
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despei^te after so great a misfortune, but returning 
to take upon him the administration, and to make 
what advantage he could for his country of the laws 
and citizens, as not being utterly lost and ruined. 

When they found that Hannibal, after the battle, 
instead of marching to Rome, turned to another 
part of Italy, th^y took courage, and. sent their 
armies and generals into the field. The most emi- 
nent of these were Fabius Maximus and Claudius 
Marcellus, men distinguished by characters almost 
entirely opposite. Marcellus (as we have men- 
tioned in his life), was a man of a buoyant and ani- 
mated valour ; remarkably well skilled in the use of 
weapons, and naturally enterprising ; such an one, in 
short, as Homer calls lofty in heart, in courage, 
fiereej in war delighting. So intrepid a general was 
Tery^ fit to be opposed to an enemy as daring as him- 
self, to restore the courage and spirits of the Romans, 
by some vigorous stroke in the first engagements. 
As for Fabius, he kept to his first sentiments, and 
hoped, that if he only followed Hannibal close, 
without fighting him, he and his army would wear 
themselves out, and lose their warlike vigour, just as 
a wrestler does, who keeps continually in the ring, 
and allows himself no repose, to recruit his strength 
after excessive fatigues. Hence it was that the Ro- 
mans (as Posidonius tells us), called Fabius their 
shield, and Marcellus their sword, and used to say, 
that the steadiness and caution of the oQ.e,\ mixed 
with the vivacity and boldness of the other, made a 
compound very salutary to Rome. Hannibal, there- 
fore, often meeting Marcellus, whose motions were 
like those of a torrent, found his forces broken and 
diminished; and by Fabius, who moved with a 
silent but constant stream, he was undermined and 
insensibly weakened. Such, at length, was the ex- 
tremity he was reduced %o, that he was tired -of 
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fighting Haroellas, and afraid of Fabius. And these 
were the persons he had generally to do with during 
the remainder of the war, as praetors, consuls, or 
proconsuls ; for each of them was five times consul. 
It is true, Marcellus, in his fifth consulate, was drawn 
into his snares, and killed by means of an ambus- 
cade. Hannibal often made the like attempts upon 
Fabius, exerting all his arts and stratagems, but 
without effect. Once only he deceived him, and 
had nearly led him into a fatal error. He forged 
letters to him, as from the principal inhabitants of 
Metapontum, offering to deUver up the city to him, 
and assuring him that those who had taken this reso- 
lution, only waited till he appeared before it Fa- 
bius giving credit to these letters, ordered a party to 
be ready, intending to march thither in the night: 
but finding the auspices unpromising, he altered his 
design, and soon after discovered that the letters 
were forged by an artifice of Hannibal's, and that he 
was lying in ambush for him near the town. But 
this perhaps may be ascribed to the favour and pro- 
tection of the gods. 

Fabius was persuaded that it was better to keep 
the cities from revolting, and to prevent any commo- 
tions among the allies, by affability and mildness, 
than to entertain every suspicion, or to use severity 
against those whoii^ he diet suspect. It is reported 
of him, that being informed, that a certain Marci^n 
in his army *, who was a man not inferior in courage 
or family to any among the allies, solicited some of 
his men to desert, he did not treat him harshly, but 
acknowledged that he had been too much neglected ; 
declaring at the same time, that he was now per- 
fectly sensible how much his officers had been to 
blame in distributing honours more out of favour 

• Liyy tells this story of Marcellus, which Plutarch here ^ 
applies to Fabius. 
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than regard to merit : and that for the future he 
should take it ill if he did not apply to him when he 
had any request to make. This was followed with 
a present of a war horse, and with other marks of 
honour ; and from that time the man behaved with 
great fidelity and zeal for the service. Fabius 
thought it hard, that, while those who breed dogs 
and horses soften their stubborn tempers, and bring 
down their fierce spirits by care and kindness, rather 
than with w.hips and chains, he who has the com- 
mand of men should not endeavour to correct their 
errors by gentleness and goodness, but treat them 
even in a harsher and more violent manner than gar- 
deners do the wild fig trees, wild pears and olives, 
whose nature they subdue by cultivation, and which 
by that means they bring to produce very agreeable 
fruit. 

Another time, some of his officers informed him, 
that one of the soldiers, a native of Lucania, often 
quitted his post, and rambled out of the camp. 
Upon this report, he asked what kind of a man he 
w&s in other respects ; and they all declared it was 
not easy to find so good a Soldier, doing him the 
justice to mention several extraordinary instances of 
his valour. On inquiring into the cause of this irre> 
gularity, he found that the man was passionately in 
love, and that for the sake of seeing a young woman 
he ventured out of the camp, and took a long and 
dangerous journey every night. Hereupon Fabius 
gave orders to some of his men to find out the 
woman, and convey her into his own tent, but took 
care that the Lucanian should not know it. Then 
he sent for him, and taking him aside, spoke to him 
as follows : " I very well know, that you have lain 
many nights out of the camp, in breach of the Roman 
discipline and laws ; at the same time I am not ig- 
norant of your past services. In consideration of 
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Uiem, I forgiye your present crime : but for the future 
I will give you in charge to a person who shall be 
answerable for you." While the soldier stood much 
amazed, Fabius produced the woman, and putting 
her in his hands, thus expressed himself: ''This is 
the person who engages for you that you will remain 
in camp ; and now we shall see whether there was 
not some traitorous design which drew you out, and 
which you made the love of this woman a cloak 
for." Such is the account we have of this affair. 

By means of another love affair, Fabius recovered 
the city of Tarentum, which had been treacherously 
delivered up to Hannibal. A young man, a' native 
of that place, who seryed under FabiuS, had a sister 
there, who loved him with great tenderness. This 
youth being informed, that a certain Brutian, one 
of the officers of th^ garrison which Hannibal had 
put in Tarentum, entertained a violent passion for his 
sister, hoped to avail himself of diis circumstance to 
the advantage of the Romans. Therefore, with the 
permission of Fabius, he returned to his sister at 
Tarentum, under colour of haying deserted. Some 
days passed, during which the Brutian forbore his 
visits, for she supposed that her brother knew no- 
thing of the amour. This obliged the young man to 
come to an explanation. " It has been currently re- 
ported," said he, " that you receive addresses from 
a man of sqme distinction. Pray, who is he^ If 
he is a man of honour and character, as they say he 
is. Mars, who confounds all things, takes but little 
thought of what country he may be. What neces- 
si^ imposes is no disgrace; but we may rather 
think ourselves fortunate, at a time when justice 
yields to force, if that which force might compel us 
to, happens not to be disagreeable to our own incli- 
nations/ Thus encouraged, the young woman sent 
for the Brutian, and presented him to her brother. 
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4.nd as she behaved to him in a kinder and more 
complying manner through her brother's means, who 
was very indulgent to his passion, it was not very 
difficult to prevail with the Brutian, who was deeply 
in loye, and was withal a mercenary *, to deliver up 
the town, upon promises of great rewards from 
Fabius. n 

This is the account which most historians give ns : 
yet some say, that the woinan by whom the Brutian 
was gained, was not a Tar^tine, but a Brutian ; 
&at she had been concubiue to Fabius ; and that 
when she found the governor of Tarentum was her 
countryman and acquaintance, she told Fabius of 
it, and finding means, by approaching the walls, to 
make him a proposal, she drew him over to the Ro- 
man interest. 

During these transactions, Fabius, in order to 
make a diversion, gave directions to the garrison of 
Rhegium to lay waste the Brutian territories, and, if 
possible, to make themselves masters of Caulonia. 
These were a body of eight thousand men, composed 
partly of deserters, and partly of the most worthless 
of that infamous band brought by Marcellus out of 
Sicily t, and therefore the loss of them would not be 
great, nor much lamented by the Romans. These 
men he threw out as a bait for Hannibal, and by 
sacri6cing them hoped to draw him to a distance 
from Tarentum. The design succeeded accord- 
ingly: for Hannibal marched with his forces to 
Caulonia, and Fabius in the mean time laid siege to 
Tarentum. The sixth day of the siege, the young 

• a'fbfwf f/kt<^opopu • This has been mistranslated a 

man of a mercenary disposition. The words only import that 
be was not of Hannibal's own troops, but of the mercenaries. 
Henee all governments should learn to beware how they in- 
trust their towns with garrisons of hired troops and strangers. 

f These men were brought from Sicily, not by Marcellus, 
but^by his colleague Laevipus. 
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man hamg settled the matter with the Bmtiatt 
officer by means of his sister, and having well ob- 
served the place where he kept guard and promised 
to let in the Romans, went to Fabius by night, and 
gave him an account of it. The consul moved to 
Uie appointed quarter, though not entirely depending 
upon the promise that the town would be betrayed. 
Tnere he himself sat still, but at the same time or- 
dered an assault on every other part both by sea and 
land* This was put in execution with great noise 
and tumult, which drew most of the Tarentines that 
way to assist the garrison and repel the besiegers. 
Then the Brutian giving Fabius the signal, he scaled 
the walls and got possession of the town. 

On this occasion Fabius seems to have indulged 
a criminal ambition *• For that it might not appear 
that the place was betrayed to him, he ordered the 
Brutians to be put first to the sword. But he failed 
in his design ; for the former suspicion still re- 
mained, and he incurred, besides, the reproach of 
perfidy and inhumanity. Mahy of the Tarentines 
also were killed ; thirty thousand of them were sold 
for slaves ; the .army had the plunder of the town, 
and three thousand talents were brought into the 
public treasury. Whilst every thing was ransacked, 
and the spoils were heaped before Fabius, it is re^ 
ported that the officer who took the inventory, asked, 
" What he would have them do with the gods V^ 
meaning the statues and pictures : Fabius answered, 
"Let us leave the Tarentines their angry godsf." 

I ♦ Livy does not say, that Fabtas gave such orders. He 
I only says, " There were many Brtitiaos slain^ either through 
i ignorance, or through the ancient hatred which the Romana 
I bore them, or because the Romans were desirous that Tarentura 
I should seem to be tal^eo sword in band, rather than betrayed 
{ to them." 

f The gods were in the attitude of combatants i and they 
appeared to have fonglit a^inst ^be Tarentines* 
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However^ he carried away a colosgus of BercQlesf, 
-which he afterwards set up in the Capitol, and near 
it an equestrian statue of himself in brass*. Thus 
he showed himself inferior to Marcellus in his taste 
for the fine arts, and still more so in mercy and hu- 
manity. Marcellus in this respect had ^eatly the 
advantage, as we have already observed in his life. 

Hannibal had hastened to the relief of Tarentum, 
and being within five miles of it, when it was taken» 
he scrupled not to say pubUcly, " The Romans, too» 
have their Hannibal ; for we have lost Tarentum in 
the same manner that we gained it.'' ^nd in pri- 
vate he then first acknowledged to his friends, 
** That he had always thought it difficult, but now 
saw it was impossible, with the forces he had, to 
conquer Italy.'' 

Fabius for this was honoured with a triumph, more 
splendid than the former, having gforiously main- 
tained the field against Hannibal, and baffled all his 
schemes with ease, just as an able wrestler disen- 
gages himself from the arms of his antagonist, whose 
grasp no longer retains the same vigour. For Han- 
nibal's army was now partly enervated with opu- 
lence and luxury, and partly impaired and worn with 
continual action.' 

Marcus livius, who commanded in Tarentum, 
when it was betrayed to Hannibal retired into the 
citadel, and held it till the town was retaken by the 
Romans. This officer beheld with pain the honours' 
conferred upon Fabius, and one day his envy and 
vanity drew from him this expression in the senate, 
" I, not Fabius, was the cause of recovering Taren- 
tum." "True," said Fabius laughing, ** for if you 
had not lost the town, I had never recovered it." 

Among other honours which the Romans paid to 

* The work of Lysippus^ 
VOL. II. S 
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FabiuB, they elected his son consol*. When he 
had entered upon his office, and was settling some 
point relating to the war, the father, either on ac- 
count of his age and infirmities, or else to try his 
son, mounted his horse, to ride up to him. The 
young consul, seeing him at a distance, would not 
suffer it, but sent one of the lictors to his father with 
orders for him to dismount, and to come on foot to 
the consul, if he had any occasion to apply to him. 
The whole assembly were moved at this, and cast 
their eyes upon Fabius, by their silence and their 
looks expressing their resentment of the indignity 
offered to a person of his character. But he instantly 
alighted, and ran to his son, and embraced him with 
great tenderness. ** My son,'' said he, ** I applaud 
your sentiments and your behaviour. You know 
what a people you command, and have a just sense 
of the dignity of your office. This was the way that 
we and our forefathers took to advance Rome to her 
present height of glory, always considering the ho- 
nour and interest of our country before that of our 
own fathers and children." 

And indeed it is reported that the great grand- 
father of our Fabius t, though he was one of the 
greatest men in Rome, whether we consider his re- 
putation or authority, though he had been five 
times consul, and had been honoured with several 
glorious triumphs on account of his success in wars 
of the last importance, yet condescended to serve as 
lieutenant to nis son then consul X, in an expedition 
against the Samnites: and while his son, in the 

♦ The son was elected consul four years before the father 
took Tarentum. • 

f Fabius RuIIus. 

X Fabius Gorges, who had been defeated by the Samnites, 
and would have been degraded, had not his father promised 
to attend him in his second expedition as his lieutenant. 
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triamph which was decreed him, drove into Rome in 
a chariot and four, he with others foUbwed hini on 
horseback. Thus, while he had authority over his 
son, considered as a private man, and while he was, 
both especially and reputedly the most considerable 
member of the commonwealth, yet he gloried in 
showing his subjection to the laws and to the magis- 
trate. Nor was this the only part of his character 
that deserves to be admired. 

When Fabius Maximus had the misfortune to lose 
his son, he bore that loss with great moderation, as 
became a wise man and a good father : and the-fu- 
neral oration*, which on occasion of deaths of illus- 
trious men is usually pronounced by some near kins- 
man, he deUvered himself; and hietving committed it 
to writing, made it public. 

When Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was sent 
procojasul into Spain, had defeated the Carthaginians 
in i^any battles, and driven them out of that pro* 
vince ; and when he had, moreover, reduced several 
towns afid nations und^r the obedience of Rome, on 
returning loaded with spoil, he was received with 
great acclamations and general joy. Being appoint- 
ed consul, and iinding that the people expected 
something great and striking at his hands, he consi- 
dered it as an antiquated method and worthy only 
of the inactivity of an old man, to watch the motions 
of Hannibal in Italy; and therefore determined to 
remove the seat of war from thence into Africa, to fill 
the enemy's country with his legions, to extend his 

* Cicero, in bis treatise on old age, speaks in high .terms, 
both of Fabius and this oration of his, ^ Many extraordinary 
things have I known in that man, but nothing more admirable 
than the manner in which he bore the death of his son, a per- 
son of great merit and of consular dignity. His elogiam is 
in our hands ; and while we read it, do we not look down oq 
the best of the philosophers ?" 
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ravages fta and wide, and to attempt Caihage itselfl 
With this view he exerted all his talents to bring 
the people into his design. But Fafoius, on this oc- 
casion, filled the city with alarms, as if the common- 
wealth was going to b& brought into the most ex- 
treme danger by a rash and indiscreet young man ; 
in short, he scrupled not do or say any thing he 
thought likely to dissuade his countrymen from em- 
bracing the proposal. With the senate he carried 
his point*. But the people believing that his op- 
position to Scipio proceeded either from envy of his 
success, or from a secret fear that if this young hero 
should perform some signal exploit, put an end to 
the war, or even remove it out of Italy, his own slow 
proceedings through the course of so many years, 
might be imputed to indolence or timidity. 

To me Fabius seems at first to have opposed the 
measures of Scipio, from an excess of caution and 
prudence, and to have really thought the danger at- 
tending his project great ; but in the progress of the 
opposition, I think he went too great lengths, misled 
by ambition and a jealousy of Scipio*s rising glory. 
For. he applied to Crassus, the colleague of Scipio, 
and endeavoured to persuade him not to yield that 
province to Scipio, but, if he thought it proper to 
conduct the war in that manner, to go himself against 
Carthage f. Nay, he even hindered the raising of 
money for that expedition : so that Scipio was obliged 
to find the supplies as he could : and he effected it 
through his interest with the cities of Hetruria, 
which were wholly devoted to him J. As for Cras- 

« See the debates in the senate on that occasion, in Liyy, 
ab. xxviii. 

f This Crassus could not do : for being Pontifex Maximus^ 
it was necessary that he should remain in Italy. 

f Scipio was empowered to ask of the allies all things ne-» 
easary for building and equipping a new fleet And many 
of the provinces and cities voluntarily taxed themselTes to 
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suSy he stayed at home, partly induced to it by his 
disposition, which was mild and peaceful, and partly 
by the care of religion, which was entrusted to him 
as high-priest. 

Fabius, therefore, took another method to traverse 
the design. He endeavoured to prevent the young 
men who offered to go volunteers from giving in 
their names, and loudly declared both in the senate 
and ybncm, ** That Scipio did not only himself avoid 
Hannibal, but intended to carry away with him the 
remaining strength of Italy, persuading the young 
men tx> abandon their parents, their wives, and native 
city, whilst an unsubdued and potent enemy was 
still at their doors.*' With these assertions he bo 
terrified the people, that they allowed Scipio to take 
with him only the legions that were in Sicily, and 
three hundred of those men who had served him with 
so much fidelity in Spain. In this particular Fabius 
seems to have followed the dictates of his own cau- 
tious temper. 

After Scipio was gone over into Africa, an ac- 
count was soon brought to Rome, of his glorious 
and wonderful achierements. This account was fol- 
lowed by rich spoils, which confirmed it. A Nu- 
midian king was taken prisoner ; two camps were 
burned and destroyed, and in them a vast number of 
men, arms, and horses ; and the Carthaginians sent 
orders to Hannibal to quit his fruitless hopes in Italy, 
and return home to defend his own country. Whilst 
every tongue was applauding these exploits of Scipio, 
Fabius proposed that his successor should be ap- 
pointed, without any shadow or reason for it, except 

furnish him with com, iron, timber, cloth for sails, &c. so that 
in forty days after the catting of the timber, he was in a con- 
dition to set sail with a fleet of thirty new galleys, besides the 
thirty be had before. There went with him about seven 
ibousand volunteers. 

S2 
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what this well-known maxim implies, viz. " That it 
is dangerous to trust affairs of such importance to the 
fortune of one man, because it b not likely that he 
will be always successful." 

By this he offended the people, who now consi- 
dered him as a captious and envious man ; or as one 
whose courage and hopes were lost in the dregs of 
years, and who therefore looked, upon Hannibal as 
much more formidable than he really was. Nay, 
even when Hannibal embarked his army and quitted 
Italy, Fabius ceased not to disturb the general joy 
and to dannp the spirits of Rome. For he took the 
liberty to affirm, " That the commonwealth was now- 
come to her last and worst trial ; that she had t^e 
most reason to dread the efforts of Hannibal when he 
should arrive in Africa, and attack her sons under 
, the walls of Carthage ; that Scipio would have to 
do with an army yet warm with the blood of so 
many Roman generals, dictators, and consuls/' The 
city was alarmed with these declamations, and 
though the war was removed into Africa, the danger 
seemed to approach nearer Rome than ever. 

However, soon after, Scipio defeated Hannibal 
in a pitched battle, pulled aown the {>ride of Car- 
thage and trod it under foot. This afforded the Ro- 
mans a pleasure beyond all their hopes, and restored 
a firmness to their empire, which had been shakea 
with so many tempests. But Fabius Maximus did 
not live to the end of the war, to hear of the overthrow 
of Hannibal, or to see the prosperity of his country 
reestablished : for about the time that Hannibal left 
Italy, he fell sick and died. We are assured, that 
Epaminondas died so poor, that the Thebans buried 
him at the public charge ; for at his death nothing 
was found in his house but an iron spit*. The ex- 

* X^^lander b of opioion, that the word O^tuauos in this 
place does not signify a spit I)ut a piece, ftf money ; and he 
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pense of Fabius's funeral was not indeed defrayed 
out of the Roman treasury, but every citizen contri- 
buted a small piece of money towards it; not that 
he died without effects, but that they might bury him 
as the father of the people : and that the honours 
paid him at his death might be suitable to the <lig- 
nity of his life. 



PERICLES AND FABIUS MAXIMUS 
COMPARED. 

Such were the lives of these two persons, so illus-' 
trious and worthy of imitation both in their civil and 
military capacity. We shall first compare their 
talents for war. And here it strikes us at once, 
that Pericles came into power at a time when the 
Athenians were at the height of prosperity, great in 
themselves and respectable to their neighbours ; so 
that in the very strength of the repubhc, with only 
common success, he was secure from taking any 
disgraceful step. But as Fabius came to the helm, 
when Rome experienced the worst and most mor- 
tifying turn of fortune, he had not to preserve the 
well established prosperity of a flourishing state, but 
to draw his country from an abyss of misery, and 
raise it to happiness. Besides, the successes of Ci- 
mon, the victories of Myronides and Leocrates, and 
the many great achievements of Tolmides, rather ^ 
fumishecl occasion to Pericles, during his adminis- 
tration, to entertain the city with feasts and games, 
than to make new acquisitions, or to defend the old 
ones by arms. On the other hand, Fabius had the 
frightful objects before his eyes of defeat, and dis- 

shows from a passage in the life of Lysander, tliat money an- 
ciently was made in a pyramidical form. But he did not con^ 
sider that the iron money was not in use at Thebes, and Pin* 
tarch says tha^ ibis obeliscus was of iron. 
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graces, of Roman consuls and generals slain, of 
lakes, fields, and forests full of the dead carcasses of 
whole armies, and of rivers flowing with blood down 
to the very sea. In this tottering an4 decayed con- 
dition of the commonwealth, he was to support it by 
his councils and his vigour, and to keep it from fall- 
ing into absolute ruin, to which it was brought so 
near by the errors of former commanders. 

It may seem, indeed, a less arduous performance 
to manage the tempers of a people humbled by cala- 
mities, and compelled by necessity to listen to rea- 
son, than to restrain the wildness and insolence of a 
city elated with success, and wanton with power, 
such as Athens was when Pericles held the reins of 
government. But then, undauntedly to keep to his first 
resolutions, and not to be discomposed by the vast 
weight of misfortunes with which Rome was then 
oppressed, discovers in Fabius an admirable firni- 
ness and dignity of mind. 

Against the taking of Samos by Pericles, we may 
set the retaking of Tarentum by Fabius ; and with 
Euboea we may put in balance the towns of Cam- 
pania. As for Capua, it was recovered afterwards 
by the consuls Furius and Appius. Fabius, indeed, 
gained but one set battle, for which he had his first 
triumph ; whereas Pericles erected nine trophies for 
as many victories won by land and sea. But none 
of the victories of Pericles can be compared with 
that memorable rescue of Minucius, by which Fa- 
bius redeemed him and his whole army from utter 
destruction : an action truly great, and iii which you 
find at once the bright assemblage of valour, of pru- 
dence and humanity. Nor can Pericles, on Uie other 
hand, be said ever to have committed such an error 
as that of Fabius, when he suffered himself to be im- 
posed on by Hannibal's stratagem of the oxen ; let 
fiis enemy slip in the night through those straits in 
which he had been entangled by accident, and where 
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he could not possibly have forced his way out ; and 
as soon as it was day, saw himself repulsed by the 
Hian who so lately was at his mercy. 

If it is the part of a good general, not only to 
make a proper use of the present, but also form the 
best judgment of things to come, it must be allowed 
that Pericles both foresaw and foretold what suc- 
cess the Athenians would have in the war, namely, 
that they would ruin themselves, by gvasping at too 
much. But it was entirely against the opinion of 
Fabius, that the Romans sent Scipio into Africa, 
and yet they were victorious there, not by the fa- 
vour of fortune, but by the courage and conduct of 
their general. So that the misfortunes of his coun- 
try bore witness to the sagacity of Pericles, and 
from the glorious success of the Romans it appeared 
that Fabius was utterly mistaken. And, Indeed, it 
is ao equal fault in a commander in chief, to lose an 
advantage through diffidence, and to fall into dan- 
ger for want of foresight. For it is the same want 
of judgment and skill, that sometimes produces too 
much confidence, and sometimes leaves too little. 
Thus far concerning their abilities in war. 

And if we consider them in their political capa- 
city, we shall find that the greatest fault laid to the 
charge of Pericles, was, that he caused the Pelopon- 
nesian war; through opposition to the Lacedsetno- 
nians, which made him unwilling to give up the least 
point to them. I do not suppose, that Fabius Maxi- 
mus would have given up any point to the Cartha- 
ginians, but that he would generously have run the 
last risk to maintain the dignity of Rome. 

The mild and moderate behaviour of Fabius to 
Minucius, sets in a very disadvantageous light the 
conduct of Pericles, in his implacable persecution of 
Cimon and Thucydides, valuable men, and friends 
to the aristocracy, and yet banished by his prac- 
tices and intrigUes, 
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Besides, the power of Pericles was much greater 
than that of Fabius ; and therefore he did not suf- 
fer any misfortune to be brought upon Athens 
by the wrong measures of other generals. Tolmi* 
des only carried it against him for attacking the 
Boeotians, and in doing it, he was defeated and slain. 
All the rest adhered to his party, and submitted to his 
opinion, on account of his superior authority : where- 
as Fabiifs, whose measures were salutary and safe, 
as far as they depended upon himself, appears only 
to have fallen short, by his inability to prevent the 
miscarriages of others. For the Romans would not 
have had so many misfortunes to deplore, if the 
power of Fabius had been as great in Rome, as that 
of Pericles in Athens. 

As to their liberality and pubUc spirit, Pericles 
showed it in refusing the sums that were offered, him, 
and Fabius in ransoming his soldiers with his own 
money. This, indeed, was no great expense, being 
only about six talents *• But it is not easy to say 
what a treasure Pericles might have amassed from 
the allies, and from kings who made their court to 
him, on account of his great authority ; yet no msm 
ever kept himself more free from corruption. 

As for the temples, the public edifices, and other 
works, with which Pericles adorned Athens, all the 
structures of that kind in Rome put together, until the 
times of the Cassars, deserved not to be compared 
with them, either in the greatness of the design, or 
the excellence of the execution. 

* Probably this is an error of the transcribers. For Fabiiu 
was to pay two hundred and fifty drachmas for each prisoner, 
and he ransomed two hundred and forty-seven ; which would 
stand him in sizty^ne thousand seven hundred and fifty drach. 
mas, that is more than ten talents. A very considerable ex- 

gense to Fabius, which he could not anwer without selling 
is estate. 
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Tho&b that have searched into the pedigree of AI-* 
dbiadesr say, that Eurysaces, the son of Ajax, was 
founder of the family ; and that by his mother's side 
he was descended u-om Alcmaeon : for Dinomache, 
his mother, was the daughter of Megacles, who was 
of that line. His father Clinias gained great hon- 
our in the sea-fight of Artemisium, where he fought 
in a galley fitted out at his own expense, and after- 
wards was slain in the battle of Coronae, where the 
Boeotians won the day. Pericles and Ariphron, the 
sons of Xanthippus, and near relations to Alcibia- 
des, were his guardians. It is said, (and not with- 
out reason) that the affection and attachment of So- 
crates contributed much to his fame. For, Nicias^ 
Demosthenes, Lamachus, Phormio, Thrasybulus, 
Theramenes, were illustrious persons, and his co- 
tempories, yet we do not so much as know the name 
of the mother of either of them ; whereas we know 
even the nurse of Alcibiades, that she was of Lace- 
daemon, and that her name was Amycla ; as Vrell 
as that Zopyrus was his school-master; the one 
being recorded by Antisthenes, and the other by 
Plato. 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may be suffi- 
cient to say, that it retained its charm through the 
severai stages of childhood, youth, and manhood. 
For it is not universally true, what Euripides says. 



The Tery antmnn of a form once fne 
Retains its beanties. 
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Yet this wall the case of Alcibiades, amongst a few 
others, by reason of his natural vigour and happy 
constitution. 

He had a lisping in his speech, which became 
him, and gave a grace and persuasive tnrn to his 
distourse. Aristophanes, in those verses wherein 
he ridicules Theorus, takes noticie, that Alcibiades 
lisped, for instead of calling him Corax, RaveUy h^ 
called him Cohx, Flatterer ; from whence the poet 
takes occasion to observe, that the term in that lisp- 
inff pronunciation, too, was very applicable to him. 
With this agrees the satirical description which 
Archippus gives of the son of Alcibiades. 

With sauntering step, to imitate his father, 
' The Tain yonth inoves ; his loose robe wildly floats ; 
He bends the neck : he lisps. 

His manners were far from being uniform : nor is. ft 
strange, that they varied according to the many vi- 
cissitudes and wonderful turns of his fortune. He 
was naturally a man of strong passions ; but his 
ruling passion was an ambition to contend and over- 
come. This appears from what is related of his 
sayings when a boy. When hard pressed in wrest- 
ling, to prevent his being thrown, he bit the hands 
of his antagonist ; who let go his hold, and said, 
" You bite, Alcibiades, like a woman." "No/* says 
he, " like a lion," 

One day he was playing at dice with other boys, 
in the street ; and when it came to his turn to throw, 
a loaded waggon came up. At first he called to the 
driver to stop, because he was to throw in the way 
oyer which the waggon was to pass. The rustic 
disregarding him and driving on, the other boys 
broke away ; but Alcibiades threw himself upon his 
face directly before the waggon, and stretching him- 
self out, bade the fellow drive on if he pleased. 
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Upon this he was so startled that he stopped his 
horses^ while those that saw it rao up to him with 
terror* 

In the course of his education, he willingly took 
the lessons of his other masters, but refused learn- 
ing to play upon the flute, which he looked upon as 
a mean art, and unbecoming a gentleman. " The 
use of the plectrum upon the lyre, he would say,* has 
nothing in it that disorders the features or form, but 
a man is hardly to be known by his most intimate . 
friends when he plays upon the flute. Besides, the 
lyre does not hinder the performer from speaking or 
accompanying it with a song, whereas the flute so 
engages the mouth and the breath, that it leaves no 
possibility of speaking. Therefore, let the Thebao. 
youth pipe, who know not how to discourse : but 
we Athenians, according to the account of our an- 
cestors, have Minerva for our patroness, and Apollo 
for our protector, one of whom threw away the flute, 
and the other stripped ofi^ the min's skin, who play- 
ed upon it*.*' Thus, partly by raillery, and partly 
by argument, Alcibiades kept both* himself and 
others from learning to play upon the flute : for it 
soon became the talk among the young men of con* 
dition, that Alcibiades was right in holding that art 
in abomination, and ridiculing those that practised 
it. Thus it lost its place in the number of liberal 
accomplishments, and was universally exploded. 

In the invective which Antipho wrote against Al- 
cibiades, one story is, that when a boy, he ran away 
from his guardians to one of his friends named Be- 
rn oc rates : and that Ariphron would have had pro- 
clamation made for him, had not Pericles diverted 
him from it, by saying, '* If he is dead, we shall 
only find him one day the sooner for it ; if he is safe> 

* Marsyas. 
VOL. II, . T 
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it will be ft reproach to him as long as he lives." An- 
other story is, that he killed one of his servants with 
a stroke of his stick, in Sibyrtius's place of exercise. 
But, perhaps, we ^oald not give entire credit to 
these things which were professedly written by an 
enemy to defame him. 

Many persons of rank made their court to Alci- 
biades, but it is evident that they were charmed and 
attracted by the beauty of his person. Socrates was 
Uie only one whose regards were fixed upon the 
mitd, and bore witness to the young man*s virtue 
^ and ingenuity ; the rays of which he could distin- 
guish through his fine form. And fearing lest the 
pride of riches and high rank, and t^he crowd of flat- 
terers, both Athenians and strangers, should corrupt 
him, he used his best endeavours to prevent it, and 
took care that so hopeful a plant should not lose its 
fruit and perish in the very flower. If ever fortune 
so enclosed and fortified a man with what are called 
her goods, as to render him inaccessible to the inci- 
sion-knife of philosophy, and the searching-probe of 
free advice, surely it was Alcibiades. From the 
first he was surrounded with pleasures, and a multi- 
tude of admirers determined to say nothing but what 
tiiey thought would please, and to keep him from all 
admonition and reproof; yet, by his native penetra^ 
tion, he distinguished the value of Socrates, and at- 
tached himself to him, rejecting the rich and great 
who sued for his regard. ' 

With Socrates he soon entered into the closest 
intimapy ; and finding tl^at he did not, like the rest 
of the unmanly crew, want improper favours, but 
that he studied to correct the errors of his heart, and 
to cure him of his empty and foolish arrogance. 

Then hi» crest fell, and all his pride w.as gone, 
He droop*d the conquerM wing. 
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la fact, he considered the discipline of Socrates as 
a provision from heaven for the preservation and 
benefit of youth* Thus despising himself, admiring 
his friend, adoring his wisdom, and revering his vir- 
tue, he insensibly formed in his heart the image of 
love, or rather came under the influence of that 
power, who, as Plato says, secures his votaries from 
vicious love. It surprised all the world to see him 
constantly sup with Socrates, take with him the ex- 
ercise of wrestling, lodge in the same tent with him ; 
while to his other admirers he was reserved and 
rough. Nay, to some he behaved with great inso- 
lence, to Anytus (for instance) the son of Anthe- 
mion.. Anytus was very fond of him, and happen- 
ing to make an entertainment for some strangers, he 
desired Alcibiades to give him his company. Alci- 
biades would not accept of the invitation, but having 
drank deep with some of his acquaintance at his owa 
bouse, he went thither to play some frolic. The 
frolic was this : He stood at the door of the room 
where the guests were entertained, i^nd seeing a great 
number of gold and silver cups ujpon the table, he 
ordered his servants to take half ot them, and carry 
them to his own hoase*; and then, not vouchsafing 
so much as to enter into the room himself, as soon 
as he had done this, he went away. The company 
resented the affront, and said, he had behaved very 
rudely and insolently to Anytus. " Not at all," said 
Anytus, " but rather kindly, since he has left us 
half, when he knew it was m his power to take the 
whole." ,. ^ ^ 

He behaved in the same manner to his other ad- 
mirers, except only one stranger. This man (they 
tell us) was but in indifferent circumstances; for 

• AtheDSus says, he did no^ keep them himself, but having 
taken them from this man who was rich, gave them to Thrj^^ 
syltts, who was poor. 
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when he had sold all» he couH make up no more 
than the sum of one hundred staters* ; which be 
carried to Alcibiades, and begged of him to accept 
it. Alcibiades was pleased at the thing, and smil- 
ing, invited 'him to supper. After a kind reception 
and entertainment, he gave him the gold again, but 
required him to be present the next day when the 
public revenues were to be offered to farm, and to 
be sure and be the highest bidder. The man en- 
deavouring to excuse himself, because the rent would 
be many talents. Alcibiades, who had a private 
pique against the old farmers, threatened to have 
him beaten if he refused. Next morning therefore, 
the stranger appeared in the market-place, and of- 
fered a talent more than the former rent. The far- 
mers uneasy and angry at this, called upon him to 
name his security, supposing tliat he could not find 
any. The poor man was indeed much startled and 
going to retire with shame, when Alcibiades, who 
stood at some distance, cried out to the magistrates, 
** Set down my name ; he is my friend, and I will 
be his security." When the old farmers of the re- 
venue heard this, they were much perplexed ; for 
their way was, with the profits of the present year to 
pay the rent of the preceding; so that seeing no 
other way to extricate themselves, out of the diffi- 
culty, they applied to the stranger in an humble 
strain, and offered him money. 'But Alcibiades 

' ♦ The stater was a coin which weighed four Attic drach- 
mas ; and was either of gold or silver. The silver was worth 
about two shillings and sixpence sterling. The stater daricusj 
a gold coin, was worth twelve shillings and threepence half- 
penny: but jthe Attic stater of gold must be worth much more 
if we reckon the proportion of gold to silver* only at ten to 
one| as it was then : whereas now it is about sixteen to one. 
Dacier, then, is greatly mistaken, when be says the stater here 
mentioned by.Plutarch i^ras worth only forty French sols; for 
JPlutarcb says expressly, that these staters were of gold. 
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would not suffer bim to take less thaa a talent, which 
accordingly was paid. Having done him this ser- 
vice, he told him he might relinquish his bargain. 

Though Socrates had many rivals, yet he kept 
possession of Alcibiades's heart by the excellence ' 
of his genius and the pathetic turn of his conversa- 
tion, which often drew tears from his young com^ 
panion. And though sometimes he cave Socrates 
the stip, and was drawn away by his flatterers, who 
exhausted all the art of pleasure for that purpose, yet 
the philosopher took care to hunt out his fugitive, 
who feared and respected none but him ; the rest 
he held in great contempt. Hence that saying of 
Oleanthes, Socrates gains Alcibiades by the ear, 
and leaves to his rivals other parts of his bod^, with 
which he scorns to meddle. In fact, Alcibiades 
was very capable of being led by the allurements of 
pleasure ; and what Thucydides says concerning his 
excesses in his way of living, gives occasion to be- 
lieve so. Those who endeavoured to corrupt lum 
attacked him on a still weaker side, his vanity and 
love of distinction, and led him into vast designs and 
unseasonable projects, persuading him, that as soon 
as he should apply himself to &e management of 
public afiairs, he would not only eclipse the other 
generals and orators, but surpass even Pericles him- 
self, in point of reputation as well as interest with 
the powers of Greece. But as iron, when softened 
by the fire, is soon hardened again and brought to a 
proper temper by cold water ; so when Alcibiades 
was enervated by luxury, or swoln with pride, So- 
crates corrected and brought him to himself by his 
discourses; for from them he learned the number of 
his defects and the imperfection of his virtue. 

When he was past his childhood, happening to go ' 
mto a grammar school, he asked the master for a vo- 
lume of Homer ; and upon his making answer that 

T 2 
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he had nothiog of Homer's, he gave him a box on 
the ear, aod so left him. Another schoolmaster 
telling him he had Homer corrected by himself; 
" How !" said Alcibiades, " and do you employ 
your time in teaching children to read? you who are 
able to correct Homer, might seem to be fit to in- 
struct men/' 

One day wanting to speak to Pericles, he went, to 
his house, and being told there Uiat he was busied in 
considering how to give in his accounts to the peo- 
ple, and therefore not at lebure ; he said as he went 
away, '* He had better consider how to avoid giving 
in any account at all." 

Whilst he was yet a youth, he made the cam- 
paign at Potidaea, where Socrates lodged in the 
same tent with him, and was his companion in every 
engagement. In the principal battle they both be- 
haved with great gallantry ; but Alcibiades at last 
falling down wounded, Socrates advanced to defend 
him, whieh he did effectually in the sight of the 
whole army, saving both^ him and his arms. For 
this the prize of valour was certainly due to Socrates, 
yet the generals inclined to give it to Alcibiades on 
account of his quality ; and Socrates willing to en- 
courage his thirst after true glory, was the first who 
gave his suffrage for him, and pressed them to ad- 
judge him the crown and the complete suit of armour. 
On the other hand, at the battle of Delium, where 
the Athenians were routed *, and Socrates, with a 
few others, was retreating on foot, Alcibiades ob- 
serving it, did not pass him, but covered his retreat, 
and brought him safe off, though the enemy pressed 

* Laches, as introduced by Plato, tells us, that if othen 
had done their duty as Socrates did his, the Athenians would 
not have beeii defeated in the battle of Delium. That battle 
was fought the first year of the eighty-ninth Olympiad, eighj 
y^n afxer the battle of Pdtid«a. 
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furiously forward, and killed great numbers of the 
Athenians. But this happened a considerable time 
after. 

To Hip[/onicus, the father of Caltias, a man re- 
spectable both for his birth and fortune, Alcibiades 
one day gave a box on the ear ; not that he had any 
quarrel with him or was heated by passion, but 
purely because, in a wanton frolic, he had agreed 
with his companions to do so. The whole city 
being full of the story of this insolence, and every 
body (as it was natural to expect), expressing some 
resentment, early next morning Alcibiades went to 
wait on Hipponicus, knocked at the door, and was 
admitted. As soon as he came into his presence, 
he stripped off his garment, and presenting his naked 
body, desired him to beat and chastise Him as he 
pleased. But instead K>f that Hipponicus pardoned 
him, and forgot all his resentment ; nay, some time 
after, he even gave him his daughter Hipparete in 
marriage. Some say it was not Hipponicus, but his 
son Callias, who cave Hipparete to Alcibiades^ 
with ten talents to her portion ; and that when she 
brought him a child he demanded ten talents more, 
as if he had taken her on that condition. Though 
this was but a groundless pretence, yet Callias, ap- 
prehensive of some bad consequence from his artiui 
contrivances, in a fiill assembly of the people de^ 
clared, that if he should happen to die without chil- 
dren, Alcibiades should be his heir. 

Hipparete made a prudent and affectionate wife ; 
but at last growing very uneasy at her husband's as- 
sociating with such a number of courtezans, both 
strangers and Athenians, she quitted his house and 
went to her brother's. Alcibiades went on with bis 
debaucheries, and gave himself no pain about his 
wife ; but it was necessary for her, in order to % 
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legal separation, to give in a bill of divorce to tlve 
archon, and to appear personally with it ; for the 
sending of it by another' hand would not do. When 
she came to do this according to law, Alcibiades 
rushed in, caught her in his arms, and carried her 
through the market place to his own house, no one 
presuming to oppose him, or to take her from him. 
From that time she remained with him until her 
death, which happened not long after, when Alci- 
biades was upon his voyage to Ephesus. Nor does 
the violence used, in this case, seem to be contrary 
to the laws either of society in general, or of that 
republic in particular. For the law of Athens, in 
requiring her who wants to be divorced to appear 
publicly in person, probably intended to give th^ 
husband an opportunity to meet with her and to 
recover her. 

Alcibiades had a dog of an uncommon size and 
beauty, which cost him seventy mifUB, and yet his 
tail, which was his principal ornament, he caused to 
be cut off. Some of his acquaintance found great 
fault with his acting so strangely, and told him, that 
all Athens rung with the story of his foolish treat- 
ment of the dog: at which he laughed and said, 
*' This is the very thing I wanted ; for I would have 
the Athenians talk of this, lest Uiey should find some- 
thing worse to say of me." 

The first thing that made him popular, and in- 
troduced him into the administration, was his distri- 
buting of money, not by design but accident. Seeing 
one day a great crowd of people as he was walking 
along, he asked what it meant ; and being informed 
there was a donative made to the people, he di^tri* 
buted money too, as he went in amongst them. 
This meeting with great applause, he was so much 
delighted, that he forgot a quail which he had under 
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Ub robe *, and the bird, frigbtened wkh the. noise, 
flew away. Upon this« the people set up still louder 
acclamations, and many of them assisted him to re- 
cover the quail. The man who did catch it and 
bring it to him, was one Antiochusf, a pilot, for 
whom he had ever after a particular regard. 

He had great advantages for introducing himself 
into the management of public affairs, from his birth, 
his estate, his personal Valour, and the number of 
his friends and relations : but what he chose above 
all the rest to recommend himself by to the people 
was the charms of his eloquence. That he was a tine 
speaker the comic writers bear witness ; and so does 
the prince of orators, in his oration against Midias |, 
where he says that Akibiades was the most eloquent 
man of his time. And if we believe Theophrastus, 
a curious searcher into antiquity, and more versed in 
history than the other philosophers, Alcibiades had 
a peculiar happiness of invention, and readiness of 
ideas which eminently distinguished him. But as 
his care was employed not only upon the matter but 
the expression, and he had not the greatest facility 
in the latter, he often hesitated in the midst of a 
speech, not hitting upon the word he wanted^ and 
stopping until it occurred to him. 

* It was the fashion in those days to breed quails. Plato 
reports, that Socrates having brought Alcibiades to acknow- 
ledge, that the way to rise to distinction among the Athenians, 
was, to study to excel the generals of their enemies, replied 
with this severe irony, '* No, no, Alcibiades; your only study 
is bow to surpass Midias in the art of breeding quails.*'—- 
Plato in 1 Alcib. 

-f- The name of the man who caught the quail would hardly 
have been mentioned, had not Alcibiades afterwards en- 
trusted him with the command of the fleet in his absence; 
when he took the opportunity to fight, and was beaten. 

f It appears from that passage of Demosthenes, that ha 
spoke only from common fame, and consequently that there 
was little of Alcibiades's then extant. We find some remaiof 
of bis oratory in Thucydidei. . . 
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He was famed for his breed of horses and the 
number of chariots. For no one besides himself, 
whether private person or king, ever sent seven cha- 
riots at one time to the Olympic games. The first, 
the second, and the fourth prizes, according to JThu- 
cydideSy or the third, as Euripides relates it, he bor^e 
away at once, which exceeds every thing performec} 
by the most ambitibus in that way. £uripides thus 
celebrates his success : 



Great son of Clinias, I record thy glory, 

First on the dusty plain 

The threefold prize to gain $ 
What hero boasts thy praise in Grecian story ? 
Twice* does the trumpet's voice proclaim 
Around the plausive cirque thy honour'd name : 

Twice on thy brow y/aa seen 

The peaceful olive's g^een, 
The glorious palm of easy purchased famef . 

The emulation wdich several Grecian cities ex- 
pjessed, in the presents they made him, gave a still 
greater lustre to his success. Ephesus provided a 
magnificent pavilion for him ; Chios was at the ex- 

* Alcibiades won the first, second, and third pri2es in per* 
son ; beside which his chariots won twice in his atuence. 

+ Antisthenes, a disciple of Socrates, writes, that Chios fed 
bis horses, and Cycious provided his victims. The passage is 
remarkable, for we learn from it that this was done, not only 
when Alcibiades went to the Olympic games, but in hia war- 
like expeditions, and even in his travels. '' Whenever ,*' says 
^ he, ^* Alcibiades traveled, four cities of the allies ministered 
to him as his handmaids. Ephesus furnished him with tents as 
sumptuous as those of the Persians; Chios found provender 
for his horses ; Cyzicns supplied him with victfms and provi.> * 
sioos for his table ; and Lesbos with wine and all other neces- 
saries for his household.'' None but opulent cities were able 
to answer such an expense : for at the time when Alcibiades 
won the three prizes in person at the Olympic games, after hft 
had offered a very costly sacritic* to Jupiter, he entertained 
at a magnificent repast that inni^nerable company which had 
,assisted at the j^ames^ 
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]3i«mse of keeping his horses and beasts for sacrifice ; 
and Lesbos found him in wine and every thing ne- 
cessary for the mo^t elegant public table. Yet, 
amidst this success, he escaped not without censure, 
occasioned either by the malice of his enemies, or by 
his own misconduct. It seems there was at Athens 
one Diomedes, a man of good character and a friend 
of Alcibiades, who was very desirous of winning a 
prize at the Olympic games; and being informed 
that there was a chariot to be sold, which belonged 
to the city of Argos, where Alcibiades had a strong 
interest, he persuaded him to buy it for him. Ac- 
cordingly he did buy it, but kept it for himself, leav- 
ing Diomedes to vent his rage, and to call gods and 
men to bear witness of the injustice. For this there 
seems to have been an action brought against him ; 
and there is extant an oration concerning a chariot, 
written by Isocrates, in defence of Alcibiades, then 
a youth ; but there the plaintiff is named Tisius, not 
Diomedes. 

Alcibiades was very young when he first apptied 
himself to the business of the republic, and yet he 
soon showed himself superior to the other orators. 
The persons capable of standing in some degree of 
competition with him, were Phseax the son of Era- 
sistratus, and Nicias the son of Niceratus. The 
latter was advanced in years, and one of the best 
generals of his time. The former was but a youth> 
like himself, just beginning to make his way ; for 
which he had the advantage of high birth ; but in 
other respects, as well as in the art of speaking, was 
mferior to Alcibiades. He seemed fitter f6r solicit- 
ing and persuading in private, than for stemming the 
torrent of a public debate ; in short, he was one of 
those of whom Eupolis says, ** True, he can talk, 
and yet he is no speaker." There is extant an 
oration against Alcibiades and Phaeax, in which. 
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amongst other things, it is alleged against Alci- 
biades, that he used at his table many of the gold 
and silver vessels provided for the sacred proces- 
sions, as if they had been his own. 

There was at Athens one Hyperbolas, of the 
ward of Perithois, whom Thucydides makes men- 
tion of as a very bad man, and who was a constant 
subject of ridicule for the comic writers. But he 
was unconcerned at the worst things thev could say 
of him, and being regardless of honour, he was also 
insensible of shame. This, though really impudence 
and folly, is by some people called fortitude and a 
noble daring. But, though no one liked him, the 
people nevertheless made use of him, when they 
wanted to strike at persons in authority. At his in- 
stigation, the Athenians were ready to proceed to 
the ban of ostracism, by which they pull down and 
expel such of the citizens as are distinguished by 
their dignity and power, therein consulting their 
envy rather than their fear. 

As it was evident, that this sentence was leveled 
against one of the three, Phseax, Nicias, or Alci- 
biades, the latter took care to unite the contending 
parties, and leaguing with Nieias, caused the ostra- 
cism to fall upon Hyperbolus himself. Some say, 
it was not iNicias, but Phaeax, with whom Alci- 
biades joined interest, and by whose assistance he 
expelled their common enemy, when he expected 
nothing less. For no vile or infamous person had 
ever undergone that punishment. So Plato, the 
comic poet, assures us, thus speaking of Hy- 
perbolus : 

Well bad the caitiff earned his banidhmeDt, 
Bat not by ostracism ; that sentence sacred 
To dangerous eminence. 

But we have elsewhere given a more full account of 
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what hisiofy has delivered down fo us concenung 
this matter *• 

Alcibiades was not less disturbed at the great es-* 
teem in which Nicias was held by the enemies of 
Athens, than at the respect which the Athenians 
themselves paid him. The rights of hospitality had 
long subsisted between the family of Alcibiades and 
the Lacedaemonians, and he had taken particular 
care of such of them as were made prisoners at 
Pylos ; yet when they found that it was chiefly by 
the means of Nicias that they obtained a peace and 
recovered the captives^ their regards centred in 
him. It was a common observation among the 
Greeks, that Pericles had engaged them in a war, 
and Nicias had set them free from it; nay, the peace 
was even called the Nician peace. Alcibiades was 
very uneasy at this, and out of envy to Nicias, de- 
termined to break the league. 

As soon then as he perceived that the people of 
Argos both feared and hated the Spartans, and con- 
sequently wanted to get clear of all connexion with 
them, he privately gave them hopes of assistance 
from Athens ; and both by his agents and in person, 
he encouraged the pdncipal citizens not to entertain 
any fear, or to give up any point, but to apply to the 
Athenians, who were almost ready to repent of the 
peace they had made, and woufd soon seek occasion 
to break it. 

But after the Lacedaemoxuans had entered inta 
alliance with the Boeotians, and had dehvered Pa- 
nactus to the Athenians, not with its fortifications, 
as they ought to have done, but quite dismantled, he 
took the opportunity, while the Athenians were in- 
censed at this proceeding, to inflame them still more. 
At the same time he raised a clamour against Nicias, 
alleging things which had a face of probability ;. for 
* 111 the lives of Aristides aod Nicias* 
VOL. II. ^ 
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he reproached him nvith having negle'cted, ivhen 
commander in chief, to make that"^ party prisoners 
who were left by the enemy in Sphacteria, and with 
releasing them, when taken by others, to mgratiate 
himself with the Lacedaemonians. He farther as- 
serted, that though Nicias had an interest with the 
Lacedaemonians, he would not make use of it to pie- 
rent their entering into the confederacy with the 
Boeotians and Corinthians; but that when an alli- 
ance was offered to the Athenians by any of the 
Grecian states, he took care to prevent their accept- 
ing it, if it were likely to give umbrage to the Lace- 
daemonians. 

Nicias was greatly disconcerted ; but at that very 
juncture it happened that ambassadors from Lace- 
daemon arrived with moderate proposals, and de- 
clared that they had full powers to treat and decide 
all differences in an equitable way. The senate was 
satisfied, and next day the people were to be con- 
Tened : but Alcibiades, dreading the success of that 
audience, found means to speak with the ambassa- 
dors in the mean time ; and thus he addressed them : 

• After the Lacedemonians had lost the fort of Hylos in 
Messenia, they left in the isle of Spbacteria, which was oppo- 
site that fort, a garrison of thrte hnndred and twenty men, 
besides Helots, under the command pf Epitades the son of 
Molobras. The Athenians would hate sent Nicias, while 
commander in chief, with a fle^t against that island, but be 
excused himself. Afterwards Cleon, in conjunction with De- 
mosthenes, got possession of it, after a long dispute, wherein 
several of the garrison were slain, and the rest made prisoners, 
and sent to Athens. Among those prisoners were an hundred 
and twenty Spartans,'who by the assii^tance of Nicias got re- 
leased. The Lacedemonians afterwards recovered the fort 
of P^los: for Ayntus, who was sent with a squadron to sup- 
port it, finding the wind directly against it, returned to Athens » 
upon which the people, according to their usual custom, con- 
demned him to die$ which sentence, ho weirer,h6 commuted 
by paying a vast sum of money, being the first who reversed a 
judgment in that manner. 
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'* Men of Lacedaemon^ what is it you are going to 
do t Are not you apprized that the behaviour of 
the senate is always candid and humane to those 
who apply to it, whereas the people are haughty and 
expect great concessions ? If you say that you are 
come with full powers, you will find them intractable 
and extravagant in their demands. Come, then, re- 
tract that imprudent declaration, and if you desire to 
keep the Athenians within the bounds of reason, and 
not to have terms extorted from you, which you can- 
not approve, treat with them as if you had not a dis- 
cretionary commission. I will use my best endea- 
vours in favour of the Lacedaemonians.*' He con- 
firmed his promise with an oath, and thus drew 
them over from Nicias to himself. In Alcibiades 
they now placed an entire confidence, admiring both 
his understanding and address in business, and re- 
garding him as a very extraordinary man. 

Next day the people assembled, and the ambas- 
sadors were introduced. Alcibiades asked them in 
an obUging manner, what their commission was, and 
they answered, that they did not come as plenipoten- 
tiaries. Then he began to rave and storm, as if he 
had received an injury, not done one ; and calling them 
faithless, prevaricating men, who were come neither 
to do nor to say any thing honourable; The senate 
was incensed ; the people were enraged ; and Ni- 
cias, who was ignorant of the deceitful contrivance 
of Alcibiades, was filled with astonishment and con- 
fusion at this change. 

The proposals of the ambassadors thus rejected, 
Alcibiades was declared general, and soon engaged 
the Argives % the Mantineans and Eieans as allies 

*. He concluded a league with these stateg for au hnnllred 
yean, Mrbich Tbucydides has inserted at full length in his 
Jfifth book ; and by which we learo that the treaties of the 
^Qcieot Greeks were ho less perfect and explicit than ours. 
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to the Adienians. Nobody commended the man- 
ner of this transaction, but the effect was very great, 
since it divided and embroiled almost all Pelopon- 
nesus, in one day lifted so many arms against the 
LacedaBmonians at Mantinea, and removed to so 
great a distance from Athens the scene of war ; by 
which the Lacedaemonians, if victoiious, could gain 
no great advantage, whereas a miscarriage would 
have risked the very being of their state. 

Soon after this battle at Mantinea*, die principal 
officers t of the Argive army attempted to abolish 
the popular government in Argos, and to take the 
.admmistration into their own hands. The Lacedae- 
monians espoused the design, and assisted them to 
carry it into execution. But the people took up 
arm's again, and defeated their new masters ; and 
Alcibiades coming to their aid^made the victory 
more complete. At the same mie he persuaded 
them to extend their walls down to the sea, that 
they might always be in a condition to receive^ suc- 
cours from the Athenians. From Athens he sent 
them carpenters and masons, exerting himself greatly 
on this occasion, which tended to increase bis per- 
sonal interest and power, as well as that of his coun- 
try. He advised the people of Patrae too, to join 
their city to the sea by long walls. And somebody 
observing to the Patrensians, " That the Adienians 

7heir treaties were of as little conseqaence too : for how Booa 
was that broken which the Athenians had made with the La,- 
cedaBmoniaoR ? 

* That battle was fought near three years after the concln- 
flion of the treaty with Argos. 

f Those officers availed themselves of the consternation the 
people of Argos were in after the loss of the battle ; and the 
Lacedffiiiionians gladly supported them, from a persuasion 
that if ihe popular government were abolished, and an arlsto-* 
cracy (like that of Sparta), set up in Argos, they should soot) 
i>e masters there; 
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would one day swallow them up f *' Possibly it 
may be so/' said Alcibiades, ** but they will begin 
with the feet, and do it by little and little, whereas 
the lacedasmonians will begin with the head, and do 
it all at once." He exhorted the Athenians to 
assert the empire of the land as well as of the «ea ; 
and was ever putting the young warriors in mind to 
show by their deeds that wey remembered the oath 
they had taken in the temple of Agraulos*. The 
oam is, that they will consider wheat, barley, vine, 
and olives, as the bounds of Attica ; by which it is 
insinuated, that they should endeavour to possess 
themselves of all lands that are cultivated and 
fruitful. 

But these his great abilities in politics, his elo- 
quence, his reach of genius, and keenness of appre- 
hension, were tarnished by his luxurious living, his 
drinking and debauches, his effeminacy of dress, and 
his insolent profusion. He wore a purple robe with 
a lone train, when he appeared in public. He 
caused the planks of his galley to be cut away, that 
he might lie the softer, his bed not being placed upon 
the boards, but hanging upon girths. And in the 
wars he bore a shield of gold, which had none of 
the usual t ensigns of hi& country, but in their stead, 

* Agraulofl, one of the daagbters of Cccrops, had devoted 
hersdf to death* for the beoefit of her country { it has been 
supposed, therefore, that the oath which the young Athenians 
took, bound them to do someihing of that nature, if need 
should require; though, as given by Plutarch, it implies 
only an unjust resolution to extend the Athenian dominions to 
all lands that were ^orth seizing. Demosthenes mentions the 
oath in his oration defaU. legal, but does not explain it. 

/ f Both cities and private persons had, of old, their ensigns, 
devices, or arms. Those of the Athenians were commonly 
Minerva, the owl, or the olive. None but people of figure 
were allowed to bear any devices ; nor even they, until they 
had performed some action to Reserve them; in the mean' 
time their shields were plain white. Alcibiades, in his de- 

u2 
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a cupid beariDg a thunderbolt. Th^ great men of 
Athens saw his behaviour with uneasiness and indig'- 
natioiK and even dreaded the consequence. They 
regarded his foreign manners, his profusion and con- 
tempt of the laws, as so many means to make him- 
self absolute. And Aristophanes well expresses 
how the bulk of the people were disposed towards 
him. 

They love, they ha^e, but canpot live Tvitbout him. 

And again he satirizes him still more severely by the 
following allusion, * 

Narse not a lion's whelp within yonr walls, 
]3ut if he is brought up there, sooth the brute. 

. The truth is, his prodigious liberality ; the games 
he exhibited, and the o&er extraordinary instances 
of his munificence to the people, the glory of his an- 
cestors, the beauty of his person, and the force of hia 
eloquence, together with his heroic strength, his 
Vsdour, and experience in war, so gained upon the 
Athenians, that they connived at his errors, and 
spoke of them with all imaginable tenderness, cal- 
ling them sallies of youth, and good humoured 
frolics. Such were his confining Agatharcus the 
painter *, until he had painted his house, and then 
dismissing him with a handsome present ; his giving 
a box on the ear to Taureus, who exhibited games 
in opposition to him, and vied with him for the pre- 
jference ; and his taking one of the captive IJfelian 

. vice» referred to the beauty of his person and his martial 
prowess. Mottos, too, were used. Capaneus, for iostaoce, 
bore a naked man with a torch in his hand ; the motto this, / 
will burn the city. See more in Jilschylus's tragedy of the 
Seetn Chiefs 

* This painter had been familiar with Alcibiades's mis- 
tress. 
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womeo for big mistress, and bringing up a child he 
had by her. These were what they called his good 
humoured frolics. But surely we cannot bestow 
that appellation upon the slaughtering of all the 
males in the isle of Melos* who had arrived at years 
of puberty, which was in consequence of a decree 
that he promoted. Again, when Aristophon h^d 
painted the courtezan Nemea with Alcibiades in her 
arms, many of the people eagerly crowded, to see it, 
but such of the Athenians as were more advanced 
in ^years were much displeased, and considered these 
as sights fit only for a tyrant's court, and as insults 
on the laws of Athens. Nor was jt ill observed by 
Archestratus, " that Greece could not bear another 
Alcibiades.'^ When Timon, famed for his misan- 
thropy, saw Alcibiades, after having gained his 
point, conducted home with great honour from the 
place of assembly, he did not shun him, as he did 
other men, but went up to him, and shaking him by 
the hand, thus addressed him, ** Go on, my brave 
boy, and prosper ; for your prosperity will bring on 
the mm oi all this crowd." This occasioned various 
reflections ; some laughed, some railed, and others 
were extremely moved at the saying. So various 
were the judgments formed of Alcibiades, by reason 
of the inconsistency of his character. 

In the time of Pericles t» the Athenians had a 

• The isle of Melos, one of the Cyclades, and a colony of 
Lacedflsmon, was attempted by Alcibiades, the last year of 
the nineteenth Olympiad, and taken the year followinj^. 
Thncydides, who has given qs an account of this slaughter of 
the Melians, makes no mention of the decree. Probably he 
was willing to have the carnage thought the effect of a sudden 
transport in the soldiery, and not of a cruel and cool resolu- 
tion of the people of Athens. 

f Pericles, by his prudence and authority, ha4 restrained 
this extravagant ambition of the Athenians. He died the last 
year of the eighty-seventh Olympiad, in the third year of th^ 
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desire after Sicily, and when he had paid the last 
debt to nature, Uiey attempted it ; frequently, under 
pretence of succouring their allies, sending aids of 
men and money to such of the Sicilians as were at- 
tacked by the Syracusans. This was a step to 
greater armaments. But Alcibiade^ inflamed this 
desire to an irresistible degree, and persuaded them 
not to attempt the island in part, and by litde and 
little, but to send a powerful fleet entirely to subdue 
it. He inspired the people with hopes of great 
things, and indulged himself in expectations still 
more lofty : for he did not, like the rest, consider 
Sicily as the end of his wishes, but rather as an in- 
troduction to the mighty expeditions he had con- 
ceived. And while Nicias was dissuading the peo- 
ple from the siege of Syracuse, as a business too dif- 
hcult to succeed in, Alcibiades was dreaming of 
Carthage and of Libya : and after these were gained, 
had designed to grasp Italy and Peloponnesus, re- 
garding Sicily as little more than a magazine for 
provisions and warlike stores. 

The young men immediately entered into his 
schemes, and listened with great attention to those 
who under the sanction of age related wonders con- 
cerning the intended expeditions; so that many of 

Pelopooneiian war. Two years after this, the Athenians 
sent some ships to Rhegium, which were to go from thence to 
the suecoar of the Leontines, who were attacked by the Syra> 
cusans. The year following they sent a still greater number ; 
and two years after that, they fitted out another fleet of a 
greater force than the former ; but the Sicilians having put an 
end to their divisions, and by the advice of Herraocrates 
(whose speech Thucydides, In his fourth book, gives us at 
large), having sent back the fleet, the Athenians were so en- 
raged at their generals for not having conquered Sicily, that 
they banished two of them, Pythodorus and Sophocles, and 
laid a heavy fine upon Eurymedon. So infatuated were they 
by their prosperity^ that they imagined themselves irresistible. 
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them sat whole days in the jplaces of exercise, draw- 
ing in the dust the figure ot the island and plans of 
I^bya and| Carthage. However, we are informed, 
that Socrates the philosopher, and Meton the astro- 
loger, were far from expecting that these wars would 
turn to the advantage of Athens: the former, it 
should seem, inOuenced by some prophetic notices 
vrith which he was favoured by the genius who at- 
tended him; and the latter, either by reasonings 
which led him to fear what was to come, or else by 
'knowl^ge with which bis art supplied him. Be that 
as it may, Meton feigned himself mad, and taking a 
flaming torch, attempted to set his house on fire. 
Others say, that he made use of no such pretence, 
but burned down his house in the night, and in the 
morning went and begged of the people to excuse 
his son from that campaign, that he might be a com* 
fort to him under his misfortune. By this artifice he 
imposed upon them, and gained his point. 

JNicias was appointed one of the generals much 
against his inclination ; for he would have declined 
the command, if it had been only on account of his 
having such a colleague. The Athenians, however, 
thought the war would be better conducted, if they 
diSl not give free scope to the impetuosity of Alcibi- 
ades, but tempered lus boldness with the prudence of 
Nicias. For as to the third general, Lamachus, 
though well advanced in years, he did not seem to 
come at ail short of Alcibiades in heat and rashness. 

When they came to deliberate about the number 
of the troops, and the necessary preparations for the 
armament, Nicias again opposed their measures, and 
endeavoured to prevent the war. But Alcibiades 
replying to his arguments and carrying all before him, 
the orator Demostratus proposed a decree, that the 
generals should have the absolute direction of the 
ff^T and of all the preparations for it. When the 
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people bad given their assent, and every ihing was 
got ready for setting sail, unlucky omens occurred, 
even on a festival which was celebrated at that time. 
It was the feast of Adonis * ; the women walked in 
procession with images, which represented the dead 
carried out to burial, acting the lamentations, and 
singing the mournful dirges usual on such occasions. 
Add to this the mutilating and disfiguring of al- 
most all the statues of Mercury t» which happened 
in one night; a circumstance which alarmed even 
those who had long despised things of that nature. 
It was imputed to the Corinthians, of whom the Sy- 
racusans were a colony; and they were supposed to 
have done it, in hopes that such a prodigy might in- 
duce the Athenians to desist from the war. But the 
people paid Uttle regard to this insinuation, or to the 
discourses of those who said that there was no man- 
ner of ill presage in what had happened, and that it 
was nothing but the wild frolic of a parcel of young 
fellows, flushed with wine, and bent on some extra^ 
vagance. Indignation and fear made them take this 
event not only for a bad omen, but for the conse- 
quence of a plot which aimed at great matters ; and 
therefore both senate and people assembled several 
times within a few days, and very strictly examined 
every suspicious circumstance. 

* On the feast of Adonis all the cities put themselves io 
mourning; coffins were exposed at every door; the statues of 
Venus and Adonis were borne in procession, with certain ves- 
sels filled with earth, in which they had raised corn, berbs,and 
lettuce, and these vessels were called the gardens of Adonis* 
After the ceremony was over, the gardens were thrown into 
the sea or some river. T his fegt iyal was celebrated tbrougbont 
^11 Greece and iSgypt, aS^TIamong: the Jews too, when they 
degenerated into idolatry, a,S xr& leatn tftitd EtSkt^T, U 
jind behold there sat women weeping for TummuZy that is 
Adonis. 

f The Athenians had statues of Mercury at the doors of 
ibeir houses, made of stoQes of a cubical form. 
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In the mean time, the demagogue Androcles pro* 
duced some Athenian slaves and certain s<>jouraerS| 
who accused Alcibiades and his friends of defacing 
some other statues, and of mimicking the sacred 
mysteries in one of their drunken revels : on which 
occasion, they said, one Theodoras represented the 
herald, Polytion the torch-bearer, and Alcibiades the 
high-priest ; his other companions attending as per« 
sons initiated, and therefore called Mvstse. Such 
was the import of the deposition of Thessalus the 
ton of Cimon, who accused Alcibiades of impiety 
towards the goddesses Ceres and Proserpine. The 
peo{de being much provoked at Alcibiades, and An- 
drocles, his bitterest enemy, exasperating them still 
more, at first he was somewhat cusconcerted. But 
when he perceived that the seamen and soldiers too, 
intended for the Sicilian expedition, were on his side, 
and heard a body of Argiveii and Mantineans, con- 
sisting of a thousand men, declare, that they were 
willing to cross the seas, and to run the risk of a fo- 
reign war for the sake of Alcibiades, but that if any 
injury were done tp him, they would immediately 
march home again; then he recovered his spirits, 
and appeared t6 defend himself. It was now his 
enemies' turn to be discouraged, and to fear that the 
people, on account of the need they had of him, 
would be favourable in their sentence. To obviate 
this inconvenience, they persuaded certain orators, 
who were not reputed tp be his enemies, but hated 
him as heartily as the most professed ones, to move 
it to the people, " That it was extremely absurd, that 
a general who was invested with a discretionary pow- 
er and a very important command, when the troops 
weriB collected, and the allies all readv to sail, should 
lose time, while they were casting lots for judges, 
and filling the glasses with water, to measure out the 
time of his defence* In the name of the gods let 
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him sail^ and when the war is concluded, be account- 
able to the laws, which will still be the same." 

Alcibiades easily saw their malicious drift in want- 
ing to put off the trial, and observed, ** That it 
would be an intolerable hardship to leave such ac- 
cusations and calumnies behind him, and be sent out 
with so important a commission, while he was in sns- 
pense as to his own fate. That he ought to suffer 
death, if he could not clear himself of the charge ; 
but if hie could prove his innocence, justice required 
that he should be set free, from all fear of false ac- 
cusers, before they sent him against their enemies." 
But he could not obtain that favour. He was in- 
deed ordered to set sail * ; which he accordingly did, 
together with his colleagues, having near an hundred 
and forty galleys in his company, ^v& thousand one 
hundred heavy-armed soldiers, and about a thousand 
three hundred archers, sUngers, and others light- 
armed ; with suitable provisions and stores. 

Arriving on the coast of Italy, he landed at Rhe- 
gium. There he gave his opinion as to the manner 
in which the war should be conducted, and was op- 

Eosed by Nicias: but as Lamachus agreed with him, 
e sailed to Sicily, and made himself master of Ca- 
tana. This was all he performed, being soon sent 
for by the Athenians to take his trial. At first, as 
we have observed, there was nothing against him but 
slight suspicions, and the depositions of slaves and 
persons wno sojourned in Athens. But his enemies 
tdok advantage of v his absence to bring new matter 
of impeachment, adding to the mutilating of the sta- 
tues his sacrilegious behaviour with respect to the 
mysteries, and alleging that both these crimes flowed 
from the sjmae source t»a> conspiracy to change the 

♦ The second year of the eighty first Olympiad, and seven- 
teenth of the Peloponnesian war. 

1- They gave out, that he had entered into a conspiracy to 
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government. All that were accused oi being any 
ways concerned in it, they committed to prison un- 
heard ; and they repented exceedingly, that they bad 
not immediately brought Alcibiades to his trial, and 
got him condemned upon so heavy a charge. While 
this fury lasted, every relation, every friend, and ac- 
quaintance of his was very severely dealt with by the 
people. 

Thucydides has omitted the names of the accu- 
sers, but others mention Dioclides and Teucer. So 
Phrynichus, the comic poet. 

Good Hermes, pray, beware a fall ; nor break 
Thy marble nose, lest soni6 false Dioclides 
Once more his shafts in fatal poison drench. 

Merc. I will. Nor e*er again shall that informer, 
Teucer, that faithless stranger, boast fn>m me 
Rewards for peirjnry. 

Indeed, no clear or strong evidence was given by 
the informers. One of them being asked how he 
could distinguish the faces of those who disfigured 
the statues, answered, that he discerned them by the 
light of the moon ; which was a plain falsity, for it 
was done at the time of the moon's change. All 
persons of understanding exclaimed against such 
baseness; but this detection did not in the least pa- . 
cify the people ; they went on with the same rage 
and violence with which they had begun, taking in- 
formations, and committing all to prison whose names 
were given in. 

Among those that were then imprisoned, in order 
to their trial, was the orator Andocides, whom Hel- 
lanicus the historian reckons among the descendants 
of TJlysses. He was thought to be no friend to a 

betray the city to the Lacedaemonians, and that he had per«- 
euaded the Argiyes to undertake something to their preju* 
dice. 

VOL. II. X 
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popular government, but a favourer of oligarchy* 
What contributed not a little to his being suspected 
of having some concern in defacing the Hermce^ was, 
that the great statue of Mercury, which was placed 
near his house, being consecrated to that god by the 
tribe called the ^geis, was almost the only one 
amongst the more remarkable, which was left entire. 
Therefore to this day it is called the Hermes of An- 
docides, and that title universally prevails, though 
the inscription does not agree with it. 

It happened that among those who were impn^ 
soned on the same account, Andocides contracted ati 
acquaintance and friendship with one Timaeus ; a man 
not equal in rank to himself, but of uncommon parts 
and a daring spirit. He advised Andocides to ac- 
cuse himself and a few more ; because the decree 
promised impunity to any one that would confess^ 
and inform, whereas the event of the trial was uncer- 
tain to all, and much to be dreaded by such of them 
as were persons of distinction. He represented that 
it was better to save his life by a falsity, than to suf- 
fer an infamous death as one really guilty of the 
crime ; and that with respect to the public, it would 
be an advantage to give up a few persons of dubious 
character, in order to rescue many good men from an 
enraged populace. 

Andocides was prevailed upon by these arguments 
of Timseus ; and informing against himself and some 
others, enjoyed the impunity promised by the decree ; 
but all the rest whom he named were capitally pu- 
nished, except a few that fled. Nay, to procure the 
greater credit to his depositions, he accused even his 
own servants. 

However, the fuiy of the people was not so satis- 
fied ; but turning from the persons who had dis- 
figured the Hermae, as if it had reposed a while only 
to recover its strength, it fell totally upon Alcibiades. 
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At last they sent the Salaminian galley to fetch hini/ 
artfully enough ordering their officer not to use vio- 
lence, or to lay hold of his person, but to behave to 
him with civility, and to acquaint him with the peo- 
ple's orders that he should go and take his trial, and 
clear himself before them. For they were appre- 
hensive of some tumult and mutiny in the army, nfow 
it was in an enemy's country, which Alcibiades, had 
he been so disposed, might have raised with all the 
ease in the world. Indeed, the soldiers expressed 
great uneasiness at his leaving them, and expected 
that the war would be spun out to a great length by 
the dilatory counsels of Nicias, when the spur was 
taken away. liamachus, indeed, was bold and 
brave» but he was wanting both in dignity and 
weight, by reason of his poverty. 

Alcibiades immediately embarked*: the conse- 
quence of which was, that the Athenians could not 
take Messena. There were persons in the town 
ready 'to betray it, whom Aldbiades perfectly knew^ 
imd as he apprized some that were friends to the 8y- 
racusans of their intention, the affair miscarried. 

As soon as he arrived at Thurii, he went on shore, 
and concealing himself there, eluded the search which 
was made after him. But some person knowing him 
and saving, " Will not you, then, trust your coun- 
try 1" he answered, '' As to any thing else I will 
trust her; but with my life I would not trust even 
my mother,' lest she should mistake a black bean for 
a white one." Afterwards being told that the re- 
public had condemned him to die, he said, " But I 
will mfike them find that I am alive." 

The informatioh against him ran thus : ** Thessa* 
lus, the son of Cimon, of the ward of Lacias, ac- 
cuseth Alcibiades, the son of Clinias, of the ward of 

* He prudently embarked in a vessel of his own, a/id not 
on the SaUiminian galley, 
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Scambonis, of saciilegiou&ly offending the goddesses 
Ceres and Proserpine, by counterfeiting their myste- 
ries, and showing them to his companions in his own 
house. Wearing such a robe as the high-priest does 
while he shows the holy things, he called himself 
high-priest, as he did Polytion torch-bearer, andThe- 
odorus of the ward of Phygea, herald : and the rest 
of his companions he called persons initiated*, and 
brethren oj the secret ; herein acting contrary to the 
rules and ceremonies established by the £umolpida&)-, 
the heralds and priests at Eleusis.'* As he did not 
appear, they condemned him, confiscated his goods, 
and ordered all the priests and priestesses to de- 
nounce an execration against him ; which was de- 
nounced accordingly by all but Theno, the daughter 
of Menon, priestess of the temple of Agraulos, who 
excused herself, alleging, that she was a priestess for 
prayer, not for execration. 

While these decrees and sentences were passing 
against Alcibiades, he was at Argos ; having quitted 
Thurii, which no longer afforded him a safe asylom, 
to come into Peloponnesus. Still dreading his ene- 
mies, abd giving up all hopes of being restored to his 
country, he sent to Sparta to desire permission to 
live there under the protection of the public faith, 

E remising to serve that state more effectually, now 
e was their friend, than he had annoyed them, whilst 
their enemy. The Spartans granting him a safe con- 
duct, and expressing their readiness to receive him, 

* The Mysta or persons initiated were to remain a year un- 
der probation, during which time they wer^ to go no further 
than the vestibule of the temple ; after that term was expired 
they were called epopt€B, and admitted to all the mysteries, 
except such as were reserved for the priests only. 

+ Eumolpus was the first who setUed these mysteries of 
Ceres, for which reason his descendants had the care of them 
after him; and when his line failed, those who succeeded in 
the function, were, notwithstanding, called Eumolpidas. 
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be went thither with pleasure. One thing he soon 
ejected, which was to procure succours for Syracuse 
without farther hesitation or delay, having persuaded 
them to send Gylippus thither^ to take upon him the 
direction of the war» and to crush the Athenian 
power in Sicily. Another thing which he persuaded 
them to was, to declare war against the Athenians, 
and to begin its operations on the continent : and the 
third, which was the most important of all, was to 
get Decelea fortified; for this being in the neighbour* 
hood of Athens, was productive of great mischief to 
that commonwealth *, . 

These measures procured Alcibiades the public 
approbation at Sparta, and he was no less admired 
for his manner of living in private. By conforming 
to^their diet and other austerities, he charmed and 
captivated the people. When they saw him close 
shaved, bathing m cold water, feeding on their coarse 
bread, or eating their black broth, they could hardly 
believe that such a man had ever kept a cook in his 
house, seen a perfumer, or worn a robe of Milesian 
purple. It seems, that amongst his other qualifica- 
• tions, he had the very extraordinary art of engaging 
the aifections of those with whom tie conversed, by 
imitating and adopting their customs and way of 
living. Nay, he turned himself into all manners of 

* Agis ktog of Sparta, at the head of a very numerons 
army of Lacedaemonians, Corinthians, and other nations of 
Peloponnesus, invaded Attica, and, according to the advice 
which Alcibiades had given, seized and fortified Decelea, 
M'hich stood at an equal distance from Athens and the frontiers 
of Boeotia, and by means of which the Athenians were now 
deprived of the profits of the silver mines, of the rents of their 
lands, and of the succours of their neighbours. But the great« 
cst misfortune which happened to the Athenians, from the be* 
^nning of the war to this time, was that which befell them this 
year in Sicily, where they not only lost the conquest they 
aimed at, together with the reputation they had so long main* 
taincd, but their fleet, their army, and their generals. 

X2 
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forms with more ease than the chameleon changes his 
colour. It is not, we are told, in that animal's power 
to assume a white, but Alcibiades could adapt him- 
self either to good or bad, and did not find any thing 
which he attempted impracticable. Thus at Sparta 
he was all for exercise, frugal in his diet, and severe 
in his manners. In Asia he was as much for mirth 
and pleasure, luxury and ease. In Thrace, again, 
riding and drinking were his favourite amusements : 
and in the palace of Tissaphemes, the Persian 
grandee, he outvied the Persians themselves in pomp 
and splendour. Not that he could with so much ease 
change his real manners, or approve in his heart the 
form which he assumed ; but because he knew that 
his native manners would be unacceptable to those 
whom he happened to be with, he immediately con- 
formed to the ways and fashions of whatever place 
he came to. When he was at Lacedij^mon, if you 
regarded only his outside, you would say as the pro- 
verb does. This is not the son of Achilles, but 
Achilles himself: this man has surely been brought 
up under the eye of Lycurgus : but then if you 
looked more nearly into his disposition and his ac- 
tions, you would exclaim, with Electra in the 
poet. The same weak woman still*! For while 
king Agis was employed in a distant expedition, 
be corrupted bis wife Timsea so effectually, that 
she was with child by him, and did not pretend 
to deny it ; and when she was delivered of a son, 
though in public she called him Leotychidas, yet in 
her own house she whispered to her female friends 
and to her servants, that his true name was Alcibi- 
ades. To such a degree wa^ the woman transported 

* This is spoken of Hermione, in (he Orestes of Euripides, 
upon her discovering the same vanity and solicitude about her 
beaiHy, when advanced in years, that she had when she was 
^oung. 
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b^ her passion. And Alcibiades himself, indulging 
his vein of mirth, used to say, " His motive was not 
to injure the king, or to satisfy his appetite, but that 
his offspring might one day sit on the throne of La- 
cedsemon.'' Agis had information of these matters 
from several hands, asd he was the more ready to 
give credit to them, because they agreed with the 
time. Terrified with an earthquake, he had cjuitted 
his wife's chamber, to which he returned not for the 
next tea months : at the end of which Leotychidas 
being bom, he declared the child was not his ; and 
for this reason he was never suffered to inherit the 
crown of Sparta. 

After the miscarriage of the Athenians in Sicily, 
the people of Chios, of Lesbos, and Cyzicum, sent 
to treat with the Spartans about quitting the interests 
of Athens, and putting themselves under the protec- 
tion of Sparta. The Boeotians, on this occasion, so- 
licited for the Lesbians, and Pharnabazus for the 
people of Cyzicum, but at the persuasion of Alcibi- 
ades, succours were sent to those of Chios before all 
others. He likewise passed over into Ionia, and 
prevailed with almost all that country to revolt, and 
attending the Lacedaemonian generals in the execu- 
tion of most of their commissions, he did great pre- 
judice to the Athenians. 

But Agis, who was already his enemy on account 
of the injury done to his bed, could not endure his 
glory and prosperity ; for most of the present suc- 
cesses were ascribed to Alcibiades. Tne great and 
the ambitious among the Spartans were indeed, m 
general, touched with envy; and had influence 
enough with the civil magistrates, to procure orders 
to be sent to their friends in Ionia to kill him. But 
timely forseeing his danger, and cautioned by his 
fears, in every step he took he still served the Lace- 
daemonjans, taking care all the while not to put him- 
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self in their power. Instead of that, he sought the 
protection of Tissaphernes, one of the grandees of 
i'ersia, or lieutenants of the king. With this Per- 
sian he soon attained the highest credit and autho- 
rity : for himself a very subtle and insincere man, he 
admired the art and keenness of Alcibiades. In- 
deedy by the elegance of his conversation and the 
charms of his politeness, every man was gained, all 
hearts were touched. Even those that ieared and 
enyied him, were not insensible to pleasure in his 
company ; and while they enjoyed it, their resent- 
ment was disarmed. I'issaphernes, in all other 
cases savage in his temper, and the bitterest enemy 
that Greece experienced among the Persians, gave 
himself up, notwithstanding, to the flatteries of Al- 
cibiades, insomuch that he even vied with and ex- 
ceeded him in address. For of all his gardens that 
which excelled in beauty, which was remarkable for 
die salubrity of its streams and the freshness of its 
meadows, which was set off with pavilions royally 
adorned, and retirements finished in the most elegant 
taste, he distinguished by Ihe name of Alcibi adbs ; 
and every one continued to give it that appellation. 
Rejecting, therefore, the interests of Leicedaemon, 
^nd fearing that people as treacherous to him, he re- 
presented them and their king Agis, in a disadvan- 
tageous light, to Tissaphemes. He advised him not 
to assist them effectually, nor absolutely to ruin the 
Athenians, but to send his subsidies to Sparta with 
a sparing hand ; that so the two powers might insen- 
sibly weaken and consume each other, and both at 
last be easily subjected to the king. Tissaphernes 
readily followed his counsels, and it was evident to 
all the world that be held him in the greatest admi- 
ration and esteem ; which made him equally consi- 
derable with the Greeks of both parties. The Athe- 
nians repented of the sentence they had passed upon 
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him, because they had suffered for it since : and Al- 
cibiades, on his side, was under some fear and con- 
cern, lest, if their republic were destroyed, he should 
ffdi into tile hands of the Lacedaemonians who hated 
him. 

At that time, the whole strength of the Athenians 
lay at Samos. With their ships sent out from thence, 
they, recovered some of the towns which had re- 
▼oited^ and others they kept to their duty; and at 
sea they were in some measure able to make head 
against their enemies. But they were afraid of Tis- 
saphemes, and the Phoenician fleet of an hundred 
and fifty ships, which were said to be coming against 
them ; for against such a force they could not hope 
to defend themselves. Alcibiades, apprised of this, 
privately sent a messenger to the principal Athenians 
at Samos, to give them hopes that he would procure 
them the friendship of Tissaphemes : not to recom- 
mend himself to the people, whom he could not trust; 
but to oblige the nobility, if they would but exert 
tbmr superiority, repress the insolence of the com- 
monalty, and taking the government into their own 
hands, by that means save their country. 

All the officers readily embraced his proposal, ex- 
cept Phrynichus, who was of the ward of Diradesl 
He alone suspected, what was really the case, that 
it was a matter of very' little consequence to Alcibi- 
ades whether an oligarchy or democracy prevailed in 
Athens; that it was his business to get himself re- 
called by any means whatever, and that therefore, 
by his invectives against the people, he wanted only 
to insinuate himseff into the good graces of the no- 
bility. Upon these reasons proceeded the opposi- 
tion of Phrynichus: but seemg his opinion disre- 
garded, and that Alcibiades must certainly become 
his enemy, he gave secret intelligence to Astyochus, 
the enemy's aiuniral, of the double part which Alci^ 
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blades acted» advising him to beware of his designs, 
and to secure hb person. But he knew not tliat 
while he was betraying, he was himself betrayed. 
For Astyochus wanting to make his court to Tissa- 

e ernes, informed Alcibiades of the affair, who, he 
ew, had the ear of that grandee. 

Alcibiades immediately sent proper persons to 
Samos with an accusation against Fhrynichus ; who 
seeing no other resource^ as every body was against 
him, and expressed great indignation at his be- 
haviour, attempted to cure one evil with another and 
a greater. For he sent to Astyochus to complain of 
his revealing his secret, and to offer to deliver up to 
him the whole Athenian fleet and army* This trea- 
son of Phrynichus, however, did no injury to the 
Athenians, because it was again betrayed by Asty- 
ochus; for he laid the whole matter before Alcibi- 
ades. Phrynichus had the sagacity to foresee, and 
expect another accusation from Alcibiades, and to 
be beforehand with him, he himself forewarned the 
Athenians, that the enemy would endeavour to sur- 
prise them, and therefore desired them to be upon 
their guard, to keep on board their ships, and to for* 
tify their camp* 

While the Athenians were doing this, letters came 
from Alcibiades again, advising them to beware of 
Phrynichus, who had undertsucen to betray their 
fleet to the enemy ; but they gave no credit to these 
despatches, supposing that Alcibiades, who perfectly 
knew the preparations and intentions of the enemy, 
abused that knowledge to the raising of such a ca- 
lumny against Phrynichus. Yet afterwards, when 
Phrynichus was stabbed in fiiU assembly by one of 
Hermon's soldiers who kept guard that day, the 
Athenians taking cognizance of the matter, after his 
l}eath, condemned Phrynichus as guilty of treason^ 
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and ordered Hermon and his party to be crowned 
for despatching a traitor. 

The friends of Alcibiades, who now had a supe- 
rior interest at Samos, sent Pisander to Athens, to 
change the form of government, by encouraging the 
nobility to assume it, and to deprive the people of their 
power and privileges, as the condition upon which Al- 
cibiades would procure themj the friendship and alli^ 
ance of Tissaphemes. This was the colour of the pre- 
tence made use of by those who wanted to introduce 
an oligarchy. But when that body which were 
called the five thousand, but in fact were only four 
hundred*, bad got the power into their hands, they 
paid but little attention to Alcibiades, and carried on 
the war but slowly : partly distrusting the citizens 
who did not yet relish the new form of government, 
and partly hoping that the Lacedaemonians, who were 
always inchned to favour an oligarchy^ would not 
press them vrith their usual vigour. 

Such of the commonalty as were at home, were 
silent through fear, though much against their will ; 
for a number of thos^ who had openly opposed the 
four hundred, were put to death. But, when they 
that were at Samos were informed of the affair, they 
were highly incensed at it, and incUned immediately 
to set sail for the Piraeus. In the first place, how- 
ever, they sent for Alcibiades, and having appointed 

• It was at first proposed, that only the dregs of the people 
slM)u]d fose their authority, which was to be vested in five 
thousand of the most wealthy, who were for the future to be 
reputed the people. But when Pisander and his associates 
found the strength of their party, they carried it that the old 
form of government should be dissolved, and that five Prytanes 
should b« elected ; that these five should choose a hundred; 
that each of the hundred should choose three ; that the four 
hundred thus elected should become a senate with supreme 
power, and should consult the five thousand only when and on 
such matters as they thought fit. 
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him their general, ordered him to lead them against 
the tyrants, and demolish both them and their power. 
On such an occasion, almost any other man, sud- 
denly exalted by the favour of the multitude, would 
have thought he must have complied with sdl their 
humours, and not have contradicted those in any 
thing, who, from a fugitive and a banished man, had 
raised him to.be commander in chief of such a fleet 
and army. But he behaved as became a great ge- 
neral, and prevented their plunging into error through 
the violence of their rage. This care of his evidendy 
was the saving of the commonwealth. For if they 
had sailed home, as they promised, the enemy would 
have seized on Ionia immediately, and have gained 
the Hellespont and the islands without striking a 
stroke ; while the Athenians would have been en- 
gaged in a civil war, of which Athens itself must 
have been the seat. All this was prevented chiefly 
by Alcibiades, who not only tried what arguments 
would do with the army in general, and informed 
them of their danger, but applied to them one by one^ 
using entreaties tosome and force to others ; in which 
he was assisted by the loud harangues of Thrasybu- 
lus of the ward of Stira, who .attended him through 
the whole, and had the strongest voice of any maa 
among the Athenians. 

Another great service performed by Alcibiades, 
was, his undertaking that the Phoenician fleet, which 
the Lacedaemonians expected from the king of Persia^ 
should either join the Athenians, or at least not act 
on the enemy's side. In consequence of this pro- 
' mise, he set out as expeditiously as possible; and 
prevailed upon Tissaphernes not to forward the ships, 
which were already come as far as Aspendus, but to 
disappoint and deceive the Lacedaemonians. Never- 
theless, both sides, and particularly the Lacedaemo- 
nians, accused Alcibiades of hindering that fleet 
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from comioff to their aid; for they supposed he had 
instructed toe Persians to leave the Greeks to d^ 
stroy each other. And, indeed, it was obvious 
enough, that such a force added to either side, would 
entirely have deprived the other of the dominion of 
the sea. 

After this the fimr hundred were soon quashed *, 
the friends of Alcibiades very readily assisting those 
who wer^ for a democracv. And now the people 
in the city not only wished for him, but commanded 
hioa to return t; yet he thought it not best to return 
with empty hands, or without having effected some- 
thing worthy of note, but instead of being indebted 
to the compassion and favour of the multitude, to 
distinguish his appearance by his merit. Parting, 
thererore, from Samos with a few ships, he cruised 
on the sea of Cnidus and about the isle of Coos, 
where he got intelligence that Mindarus the Spartan 
admiral, was sailed with his whole fleet towards the 
Hellespont, to find out the Athenians. This made 
him hasten to the assistance of the latter, and for- 
tunately enough he arrived with his eighteen ships 
at the very juncture of time, when the two fleets hav- 
ing engaged near Abydos, continued the flght from 
morning till night, one side having the advantage in 
the right wing, and the other on the left. 

On the appearance of his squadron, both sides en- 
tertained a false opinion of the end of his coming ; 
for the Spartans were encouraged and the Athenians 

* The same year that they were set up, which was the se- 
cond of the ninety-second Olympiad. The reader must care- 
fniiy distinguish this faction of four hundred from the senate 
of four hundred' established by Solon, which these turned, out, 
' the few months they were in power. 

f Thucydides, does not speak of this arrival of Alcibiades^ 
but probably he did not live to have a clear account of thi» ac- 
tion, for he died this year. Xenophon, who continued his hig* 
tory, mentions it.. 

VOL. II. Y 
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struck with terror. But be goon hoisted the Athe- 
nian flag on the admiral galley, and bore down di- 
rectly upon the Peloponnesians, who now had the 
advantage, and were urging the pursuit. His vi- 
gorous impression put them to flight, and following 
them close, he drove them asl)Ore, destroying their 
ships, and killed such of their men as endeavoured 
to save themselves by swimming : though Phama" 
bazus succoured them all he could from the shore, 
and with an armed force attempted to save their ves- 
sels. The conclusion was, that the Athenians, hav- 
ing taken thirty of the enemy's ships, and recovered 
their own, erected a trophy. 

After this glorious success, Alcibiades, ambitious 
to show himself as soon as possible to Tissaphemes, 
prepared presents and other proper acknowledg- 
ments for his friendship and hospitality, and then 
went to wait upon him, with a princely trun. But 
he was not welcomed in the manner he expected : for 
Tissaphernes, who for some time, had been accused 
by the Lacedaemonians, and was apprehensive that 
the charge might reach the king's ear, thought the 
coming of Alcibiades a very seasonable incident, and 
therefore put him under arrest and confined him at 
Sardis, imagining that injurious proceeding would 
be a means to clear himself. 

Thirty days after, Alcibiades having by some 
means or other obtained a horse, escaped from his 
keepers, and fled to Clazomense : and by way of re- 
venge, he pretended that Tissaphernes privately set 
him at liberty. From thence he passed to the place 
where the Athenians were statiolied ; and being in- 
formed, that Mindarus and Pfaamabazus were toge- 
ther at Cyzicum, he showed the troops that it was 
necessary for them to fight both bj sea and land, j 
nay, even to fight with stone walls, if that should be | 
required, in order to come at their enemies ; for, if 
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the victory were not complete and universal, they 
could come at no money. Then he embarked the 
forces, and sailed to Proconesus, where he ordered 
them to take the lighter vessels into the middle of 
the fleet, and to have a particular care that the ene* 
my might not di9C0ver that he was coming against 
them. A great and sudden rain which happened to 
fall at that time, together with dreadful thunder and 
darkness, was of great service in covering his ope-r 
rations. For not only the enemy were ignorant of 
his design, but the very Athenians, whom he had 
ordered in great haste on board, did not presently 
perceive that he was under sail. Soon after the 
weather cleared up, and the Feloponnesian ships 
were seen riding at anchor in the road of Cyzicum, 
Lest, therefore, the enemy should be alarmed at the 
largeness of his fleet, and save themselves by getting 
on shore, he directed many of the officers to slacken 
sail and keep out of sight, while he showed himself 
with forty ships only, and challenged the Lacedae^ 
monians to the combat. The stratagem had its effect ; 
for despising the small number of galleys which they 
saw, they immediately weighed anchor and engaged; 
but the rest of the Athenian ships coming up during 
the engagement, the Lacedaemonians were struck 
with terror and fled. — Ujpon that, Alcibiades, with 
twenty of his best ships breaking through the midst 
of them, hastened to the shore, and having made a 
descent, pursued those that fled from the ships, and 
killed great numbers of them. He likewise defeated 
Mindarus and Pharnabazus, who came to their suc-^ 
cour. Mindarus made a braVe resistance and was 
slain, but Pharnabazus saved himself by flight. 

The Athenians remained masters of the neld and 
of the spoils, and took all the enemy's ships. Hav- 
ing also possessed themselves of Cyzicum, which 
was abandoned by Phariiabazus, c^nd deprived of thf> 
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assistance of the Peloponnesians, who were almost 
all cut off, they not only secured the Hellespont, 
but entirely cleared the sea of the Lacedaemonians. 
The letter also was intercepted, which, in the la- 
conic style; was to give the Ephori an account of 
their misfortune. '* Our glory is faded. Mindarus 
is slain. Our soldiers are starving ; and we know- 
not what step to take." 

On the other hand, Alcibiades*s men were so 
elated, and took so much upon them, because they 
had always been victorious, that they. would not 
vouchsafe even to mix with other troops that had 
been sometimes beaten. It happened not long be- 
fore, thatThrasyllus having miscarried in his attempt 
upon Ephesus, the Ephesians erected a trophy of 
brass in reproach of the Athenians*. The soldiers of 
Alcibiades, therefore, upbraided those of Thrasyllus 
with diis affair, magnifying themselves and their ge4 
neral, and disdaining to join the others, either in the 
place of exercise or in the camp. But soon afteip 
when Phamabazus with a strong body of horse and 
foot attacked the forces of Thrasyllus who were 
ravaging the country about Abydos, Alcibiades 
marched to their assistance, routed the enemy, and, 
together with Thrasyllus, pursued them until night. 
Then he admitted Thrasyllus into his company, and 
with mutual civilities and satisfaction they returned 
to the camp. Next day he erected a trophy, and 
plundered the province which was under Phama- 
bazus, without the least opposition. The priest and 
priestesses he made prisoners, among the rest, but 
soon dismissed them without ransom. From thence 

« Trophies before had been of .wood, but the Bphesians 
erected this of brass, to perpetuate the infamy of the Athe> 
nians ; and it was this new and mortifying circumstance, with 
which Alcibittdes's soldiers reproached those of Thrasyllus. 
DiODou, lib. ziii. 
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he intended to proceed and lay siege to Ghalc^don, . 
>vbich had withdrawn its allegiance from the Athe* 
nians, and received a Lacedaemonian garrison and 
governor ; but being informed that the Cbalcedo^ 
nians had collected their cattle and corn, and sent it 
all to the Bithynians» their friends, he led his army 
to th^ frontier of the Bithynians, and sent a herald, 
before him to summon them to surrender it. They, 
dreading his resentment, gave up the booty, and en*^ 
tered into an alliance with hjm. 

Afterwards he returned to the siege of Chalcedon, 

and enclosed it with a wall, which reached from sei^ 

to sea. Phamabazus advanced to raise the siege, 

and Hippocrates, the governor, sallied out with his 

whole tbrce to attack Uie Athenians. But Alcibia- 

des drew up his army so as to engage them both at 

/once, and he defeated them both ; IPhamabazus be- 

ftaking himself to flight, apd Hippocrates, being 

{killed, together with the greatest part of his troops. 

This done, he sailed into the Hellespont, to raise 

contributions in the towns upon the coast. 

In U^is voyage he took Selybria : but in the acr 
tion unnecessarily exposed himself to great danger. 
The persons who promised to surrender the town to 
him, agreed to give him a signal at midnight with a 
lighted torch ; but they were obliged to do it before 
the time, for fear of some one that was in the secret, 
who suddenly altered his mind. The torch, therefore, 
being held up before the army was ready, Alcibia- 
des took about thirty men with him, and ran to the 
walls, having ordered the rest to follow as fast as 
possible. The gate was opened to him, and twenty 
of the conspirators, hghtly armed, joined his small 
company, he advanced with great spirit, but sooq 
perceived the Selybrians, with their weapons in their 
hands, coming forward to attack him. As to stand 
in and* fight promised no sort of success, and he who 

y2 
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to that hour had never been defeated, did not choose 
to fly, he ordered a trumpet to command silence, and 
and proclamation to be made, that the Seiybriaps 
should not, under the pain of the Republic's high dis- 
pleasure, take up arms against the Athenians, llieir 
mcUnation to the combat was then immediately 
damped, partly from a supposition that the whole 
Athenian army was within the walls, and partly 
from the hopes they conceived of coming to honour- 
able terms. Whilst they were talking together of 
this order, the Athenian army came up, and Alci- 
blades rightly conjecturing that the inclinations of 
the Selybrians were for peace, were afraid of giving 
the Thracians an opportunity to plunder the town. 
These last came down in great numbers to serve 
under him as volunteers, from a particular attach- 
ment to his person ; but on this occasion he sent 
them all out of the Ufwn ; and, upon the siibmission 
of the Selybrians, he saved them from being pillaged^ ' 
demanding only a sum of money, and leaving a gar- 
rison in the place. 

Mean time, the other generals, who carried on the 
siege of Chalcedon, came to an agreement with 
Phamabazus on these conditions; namely, that a 
sum of money should be paid them by Pharnabazus ; 
that the Chalcedonians should return to their alle- 
giance to the republic of Athens ; and that no injury 
should be done the province of which Pharnabazus 
was governor, who undertook that the Athenian 
ambassadors should be conducted safe to the king. 
Upon the return of Alcibiades^ Pharnabazus desired, 
that he too would swear to the performance of the 
articles, but Alcibiades, insisted that Pharnabazus 
should swear first. When the treaty was recipror 
cally confirmed with an oath, Alcibiades went against 
Byzantium, which had revolted, and drew a line of 
circumvallation about the city. While he wiis Uius 
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eraplored, Anaxiiaus, Lycurgus, and tome othen» 
secretly promis'^d to defiyer up the place^ on eon<- 
ditioH uat he would keep it from being thundered. 
Hereupon, he caused it to be reported, mat certain 
weigh^and unexpected affairs called him back to 
Ionia, and in the day-time he set sail with his whole 
fleet ; but returning at night, he himself disembarked 
with the land forces, and posted them under the 
walls, he commanded them not to make the least 
noise. At the same time the ships made for th<& 
harbour, and the crews pressing in with loud shouts 
and great tumult, astonished the Byzantines, who 
expected no such matter. Thus an opportunity 
was given to those within the walls, who favoured 
the Athenians, to receive them in great security, 
while every body's attention was engaged upon the 
harbour and the ships. 

The affair passea not, however, without blows* 
For the Peloponnesians, Boeotians, and the Maga^ 
rensians, who were at Byzantium, having diiven the 
ships' crews back to their vessels, and perceiving 
that the Athenian land forces were got into <the town, 
charged them too with great vigour. The dispute 
was sharp and the shock great, but victory declared 
for Alcibiades and Theramenes. The former of 
these generals commanded the right wins, and the 
latter Uie left. About three hundred of the enemy^ 
who survived, were taken prisoners. Not one of the 
Byzantines, after the battle, was either put to death 
or banished ; for such were the terms on which the 
town was given up, that the citizens should be safe 
in their persons and their goods. 

Hence it was, that when Anaxilaus was tried at 
Lacedaemon for treason, he made a defence which 
reflected no disgrace upon his past behaviour ; for 
he told them, '* That not being a Lacedaemonian, but 
a Byzantine : and seeing not Lacedtemon but By* 
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zaatium in danger; its communication with those that 
might have relieved it stopped ; and the Peloponne-r 
sians and Boeotians eating up the provisions that 
were left, while the Byzantines, with their wives and 
children, were starving ; he had not betrayed the 
town to an enemy, but delivered it from calamity 
and war : herein imitating the worthiest men among 
the Lacedaemonians, who had no other rule of justice 
and honour, but by all possible means to serve their 
country.'* The Lacedaemonians were so much pleased 
with ^hi^ speech, that they acquitted him and all that 
were concerned with hinf. 

Alcibiades, by this time, desirous to see his native 
country, and still more desirous to be seen by his 
countrymen, after so many glorious victories, set 
sail with the Athenian fleet, adorned with many 
shields and other spoils of the enemy ; a great num- 
ber of ships that he had taken malung up the rear, 
and the flags of many more which he had destroyed 
being carried in triumph ; for all of them togeUier 
were not fewer than two hundred. But as to what 
is added, by Duris the Samian, who boasts of his 
being descended from Alcibiades, that the oars kept 
time to the flute of Chrysogonus, who had been vic-r 
torious in the Pythian games ; that Callipides the 
tragedian, attired in his buskins, magnificent robes, 
and other theatrical ornaments, gave orders to those 
who laboured at the oars ; and that the admiral galr 
^ ley entered the harbour with a purple sail ; as if the 
whole had been a company who had proceeded from 
a debauch to such a frolic ; these are particulars not 
mentioned either by Theopompus, Ephorus, or Xcr 
nophon. Nor is it probable, tnat at his return from 
exile, and after such misfortunes as he had suffered, 
be would insult the Athenians in that manner. So 
far from it, that he approached the shore with some 
fear and caution ; nor did he venture to disembark. 
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until, as he stood upon the deck, he saw his cousin 
Eur^tolemus, with many others of his friends and 
relations, coming to receive and invite him to land. 

When he was landed, the multitude that came out 
to meet him' did not vouchsafe so much as to look 
upon the other generals, but crowding up to him, 
hailed him with shouts of joy, conducted him on the 
way, and such as could approach him crowned him 
with garlands ; ' while those that could not come up 
so close viewed him at a distance; and the old men 
pointed him out to the young. — Many tears were 
mixed with the public joy, and the memory of past 
misfortunes with the sense of their present success. 
For they concluded that they should not have miscar- 
ried in Sicily, or indeed have failed in any of their 
expectations, if they had left the direction of affairs, 
and the command of the forces, to Alcibiades ; since 
now» having exerted himself in behalf of Athens, 
when it had almost lost its dominion of the sea, was 
hardly able to defend its own suburbs, and was 
moreoyer harassed with intestine broils, he had 
raised it from that low and ruinous condition, so as 
not only to restore its maritime power, but to render 
it victorious every where by land. 

The act for recalling him from banishment had 
been passed at the motion of Critias the son of Cal^- 
laeschrus*, as appears from his elegies, in which he 
puts Alcibiades in mind of his service : 

If you no more in hapless exile mourn, 
^ The praise is mine — ^— 

* This Critias was iincle to Plato's mother, and the same 
that he introduces in his dialogues. Though now the friend of 
Alcibiades, yet as the lust of power destroys all ties, when one 
of the thirty tyrants, he became his bitter enemy, and sendipg 
to Lysander, aisured him, that Athens would ne?er t»e quiel, 
or Sparta safe, until Alcibiades was destroyed. Critias was 
afterwards slain by Thrasybulns, when he delivered jAthcns 
from that tyranny. 
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The people presently meeting in full assembly; 
Alcibiades came in among them, and having in a 
pathetic manner bewailed his misfortunes, he very 
modestly complained of their treatment, ascribing all 
to his hard fortune, and the influence of some envi-^ 
ous demon. He then proceeded to discourse of the 
hopes and designs of their enemies, against whom 
he used his utmost endeavours to animate them. 
And they were so much pleased with his harangue 
that they crowned him with crowns of gold; and 

gave him the absolute command of their forces both 
Y sea and land. They likewise made a decree, that 
his estate should be restored to him, and that the 
Eumolpidae and the heralds should take off the exe- 
crations which they had pronounced against him by 
order of the people. Whilst the rest were employed 
in expiations for this purpose, Theodoras the high^ 
priest said, " For his part, he had never denounced 
any curse against him, if he had done no injury to 
the commonwealth.'* 

Ainidst this glory and prosperity of Alcibiades, 
some people were still uneasv, looking upon the time 
of his arrival as ominous. For on that very day was 
kept the plynteria*, or purifying of the goadess Mi* 
nerva, It was the twenty-fifth of May, when the 
praxiergidae perform those ceremonies which are not 
to be revealed, disrobing the image and covering it 
up. Hence it is that tihe Athenians, of all days, 
reckon this the most unlucky, and take the most 
care not to do business upon it. And it seemed that 
the goddess did not receive him graciously, but ra- 
ther with aversion, since she hid her face from him. 

♦ On that day when the statue of Minerva was washed, the 
temples were encompassed with a cord, to denote that they 
were shut up, as was customary on all inauspicious days. They 
carried dried figs in procession, because that was the first frui( 
\ybich was eaten after acorns. 
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Notwithstanding all this, every thin^ succeeded ac- 
cording to his wish; three hundred galleys were 
maqned and ready to put to sea again : but a laud- 
able zeal drained him until the celebration of the 
mysteries *• For after the Lacedaemonians had for- 
tined Decelea, which commanded the roads to Eleu- 
sisy the feast was not kept with its usual pomp> be- 
cause they were obliged to conduct the procession 
by sea ; the sacrifices, the sacred dances, and other 
ceremonies which had been performed on the way, 
called holy, while the image of Bacchus was carried 
in procession, being on that account necessarily 
omitted. Alcibiades, therefore, judged it would be 
an act conducive to the honour of the gods, and to 
his reputation with men, to restore those rites to their 
due solemnity, by conducting the procession with 
his army, and guarding it against the enemy. By 
that means either king Agis would be humbled, 
if he suffered it to pass unmolested; or if 'he at- 
tacked the convoy, Alcibiades would have a fight 
to maintain in the cause of piety and religion, for the 
most venerable of its mysteries, in the siffht of his 
country; and all his fellow-citizens would be wit- 
nesses of his valour. 

When he had determined upon this, and commu- 
nicated his design to the EumolpicUB and the heralds, 
he placed sentinels upon the eminences, and set out 
his advanced guard as soon as it was light. Next 
he took the priests, the persons initiated, and those 
who had the charge of initiating others, and cover- 
ing them with his forces, led them on in great order 
and profound silence ; exhibiting in that march a 
spectacle so august and venerable, that those who 

• The festival of Ceres and Proserpine continued nine days. 
On the sixth they carried in procession to Eleusis the statue of 
Bacchus, whom they supposed to be the son of Jupiter and 
Geres. 
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did not envy him declared, he had perfonned not 
only the office of a general, but of a high priest: not 
a man of the enemy dared to attack him, and he con- 
ducted the procession back in great safety ; which 
both exaUea him in his own thoughts, and gave the 
soldiery such an opinion of him, that they considered 
themseiyes as invincible while under his command. 
And he gained such' an influence over the mean and 
indigent [)art of the people, that they were passion- 
ately desirous to see him invested with absolute 
power; insomuch that some of them applied to him 
in person, and exhorted him, in orde# to quash the 
malignity of envy at once, to abolish the privileges 
of the people, and the laws, and to quell those busy 
spirits who would otherwise be the ruin of the state; 
for then he might direct affairs and proceed to ac- 
tion, without fear of groundless impeachments. 

What opinion he himself had of this proposal we 
know not ; but this is certain, that the principal ci- 
tizens were so apprehensive of his aiming at arbi- 
trary power, that they got him to embark as soOn 
as possible ; and the more to expedite the matter, 
they ordered, among other things, that he should 
have the choice of his colleagues. Putting to sea, 
therefore, with a fleet of an hundred ships, he sailed 
to the isle of Andros, where he fought ami defeated 
the Andrians and such of the Lacedaemonians as 
assisted them. But yet he did not attack the city, 
which gave his enemies the first occasiop for the 
charge which they afterwards brought against him. 
Indeed, if ever man was ruined by a high distinction 
of character, it was Alcibiades*. For his continual 

• It was oot altogether the universality of bis success that 
rendered Alcibiades suspected, when he caiine short of public 
expectation. The duplicity of his character is obvious from 
the whole account of his life. He paid not the least regard 
to veracity in political matters ; and it is not to be wondered 
if such principles made him contiaualiy obnoxious to the suspi* 
ciou of the people. 
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successes had procured such an opinion of his cou- 
rage and capacity, that when afterwards he happened 
to fail in what he undertook, it was suspected to be 
from want of inclination, and no one would believe 
it was from want of ability ; they thought nothing too 
hard for him/ when he pleased to exert himself. They 
hoped also to hear that Chios was taken, and all 
Ionia reduced, and grew impatient ivhen every thing 
was not dispatched as suddenly as they desired. 
They never considered the smallness of his supplies, 
and that having to carry on a war against people 
who were furnished out of the treasury of a great 
king, he was often laid under the necessity of leav- 
ing his camp, to go in search of money and provi-^ 
sions for his men. 

This it was that gave rise to the last accusation 
against him. Lysander the Lacedaemonian admiral, 
out of the money he received from Cyrus, raised the 
wages of each mariner from three oboli a day to four^ 
whereas it was with difficulty that Aleibiades paid 
his men three. The latter, therefore, wentanto 
Caria to raise money, leaving the fleet in charge with 
Antiochus *, who was an experienced seaman, but 
rash and inconsiderate. Though he had express or-« 
ders from Aleibiades to let no provocation from the 
enemy bring him to hazard an engagement, yet in his 
contempt of those orders, having taken some troops 
on board his own galley and one more, he stood for 
JEphesus, where the enemy lay, and as he sailed by 
the heads of their ships, insulted them in the most 
insufierable manner both by words and actions. Ly- 
sander sent out a few ships to pursue him ; but «s 
the whole Athenian fleet came up to assist Antio- 
chus, he drew out the rest of his and gave battle, 
and gained a complete victory*. He slew Antio* 
chus himself, took many ships and men, and erected 
* This wai \» who caught the qaail for him*- 
VOL. II. Z 
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a trophy. Upon this disagreeable news, Aksibiades 
returned to, Samos, from whence he moved with the 
whole fleet, to o£fer Lysaader batiie. But Lysand^, 
content with the advantage he had gained, did not 
think proper to accept it. 

Among the enemies which Alcibiades had in the 
army, Thrasybulus, the son of Thrason, being the 
most determined, quitted the camp, and went to 
Athens to impeach him. To incense the people 
against him, he dedared in full assembly, tiuit AU 
oibiades had been the ruin of their affiurs, and the 
means of losing their ships, by his insolent and im- 
prudent behaviour in command, and by leaving the 
direction of every thing to persons who had got into 
credit with him through the great merit of drinking 
deep and cracking seamen's jokes ; whibt he was 
securely traversing the provinces to raise money, in- 
dulging his love of liquor, or abandoning himseliP to 
his pleasures with the courtezans of Ionia and Aby- 
dos : and this at a time when the enemy was sta- 
tioned at a small distance from his fleet. It was 
also objected to him, that he had buik a castle in 
Thrace near the city of Bisanthe, to be made use of 
as a retreat for himself, as if he other could not, w 
would not Uve any longer in his own country. The 
Athenians giving ear to these accusationsy to Aow * 
their resentment and dishke to him, appointed new. 
commanders of their forces*. 

Alcibiades was no sooner informed of it, than, con- 
sulting his own safety, he entirely quitted the Athe- 
nian army. — And having collected a band of stran- 
geiB, he made war on his own account against those 
Thradans who acknowledged no king. The booty 
he made raised him great sums ; and at the same 
time he defended the Grecian frontier, against the 
barbarians. 

* Tbey appointed, ten generalsr Xenopb. libr i. 
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Tydeusy Menaodery and AdiinaBtU8,the|iew-4iiade 
generals, being now atiGgos Potamos*, with all the 
ships which the Athenians had left, used to stand 
out early every morning and oiFer battle to Lysan- 
der, whose station was at Lampascus, and then to 
return and pass the day, in a disorderly and care- 
less manner, as if they despised their adversary. 
This seemed to Alcibiades, who was in the neigh- 
bourhood, a matter not to be passed over without 
notice. He therefore went and told the generals f, 
** He thought th^r station by no means safe in a 
place where there was neither town nor harbour ; 
that it was very inconvenient to have their provisions 
and stores from so distant a place as Sestos ; and 
extremely dangerous to let their seamen go ashore, 
and wander alM>ut at their pleasure ; whilst a fleet 
was observing them, which was under the orders of 
one man, and the strictest discipline imaginable. He, 
therefore, advised them to remove their station to 
Sestos." 

The generals, however^ gave no attention to what 
he said ; and Tydeus was so insolent as even to bid 
him begone, for that they, not he, were now to give 
orders. Alcibiades, suspecting that there was some 
treachery in the case, retired, telling his acquaint- 
ance, who conducted him out of the camp, that if 
he had not been insulted in such an insupportable 

• Platarch passes over almost three years; namely, tlie 
twenty-fifth of the Peloponnesian war ; the twenty-sixth, in 
which the Athenians ohtained the victory at Arginusae, and 
put six of the ten generals to death, upon a slight accusation 
of their colleague Theramenes; and almost the whole twenty- ^ 
seventh, towards the end of which the Athenians sailed to^. 
JE^os Potamos, where they received the blow that is spoken 
of in this place. 

-h The (Kfiicers at the head of the Grecian armies and navy, 
we sometimes call generals, sometimes admirals, because ^sey 
commonly commanded both by sea and land* 
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manner by t^e genemls, he would in a few days bare 
obliged the Lacedaemonians, however unwilling, 
either to come to an action at sea, or else to quit 
their ships. This to some appeared a vain boast ; to 
i>thers it seemed not at all improbable, sinpe he might 
have brought down a number of Thracian. archers 
and -cavalry, to attack and harass the Lacedaemonian 
4:amp *• 

The event soon showed that he judged right of 
the errors which the Athenians had committed. 
For Lysander falling upon them, when they least ex- 
pected it, eight galleys only escaped f, along with 
Conon ; the rest, not much short of two hundred, 
were taken and carried away, together with three 
thousand prisoners, who were afterwards put to 
death. And within a short time after Lysander took 
Athens itself, burned the shipping and demolished 
.the long walls. 

Alcibiades, alarmed at this success of the Lace- 
daemonians, who were now masters both at sea and 
land, retired into Bithynia. Thither he ordered 
much treasure to be sent, and took large sums with 
him, but still left more behind in the castle where be 
had resided. Li Bithynia he once more lost great 
jmrt of his substance, being stripped by the Thra- 
cians there ; which determined him to go to Artax- 
erx^s, and entreat his protection. He imagined 
that the king, upon trial, would find him no less ser- 
viceable than Themistocles had been, and he had a 
better pretence to his patronage; for he was not 
^oing to solicit the king's aid against his countrymen, 

* When a fleet remained some time at one particular sta- 
tion, there was generally a body of land forces^ and part of 
the mariners too encamped upon the shore, 

f . There was a ninth ship called Paralus, which escaped, and 
f arried the news of their defeat to Athiens. C!onon himself 
^ptired to Cyprus* 
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as Themistocles had done, but for lus country 
against its worst enemies. He concluded that Pkar- 
nabaziis was most likely to procure bim a safe con^ 
duct, and therefore went to him in Phrygia, where he 
stayed some time, making his court, and receiving 
marks cyf respect. 

It was a grief to the Athenians to be deprived of 
their power and'dominion, but when Lysander robbed 
them also of their liberty, and put thdr city under the 
authority of thirty chiera, they were still more miser- 
ably afiucted. !Now their sfftm were ruined, they 
perceived with regret the measures which would have 
saved tliem, and which they had neglected to make 
use of; now diey acknowledged their blindness and 
errors, and looked upon their second quarrel with 
Aldbiades as the greatest of those errors. They 
had cast him off without any offence of his : thetr 
anger had been grounded upon the ill conduct of his 
lientenant in losing a few snips, and their own con- 
duct had been still worse in depriving the common- 
wealth of the most excellent and valiant of all its 
generals. Yet amidst their present misery there 
was one slight glimpse of hope, that while Ald- 
biades survived, Athens could not be utterly un- 
done. For be, who before waandt content to lead 
an inactive, though peaceaUe life, in exile, would 
not now, if his own afiairs were upon any tolerable 
footing, sit still and see the insolence of the Lacedae- 
monians, and the madness of the thirty tyrants, 
without endeavouring at some remedy. Nor was it 
at all unnatural for the multitude to dream of such 
relief, since those thirty chiefs themselves were so 
solicitous to inquire after Alcibiade?, and gave so 
much attention to what he was doing and con- 
triving. 

At last, Critias represented to Lysander, that the 
Lacedaemonians could never securely enjoy the em- 

z 2 
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pire of Greece till the Athenian democracy were ab- 
solutely destroyed. And though the A^hehiaas 
seemed at present to bear an oligarchy with somo 

! patience, yet Alcibiades, if he lived, would not suf^ 
w them long to submit to such a kind of govern- 
ment Lysander, however, could not be prevailed 
upon by these arguments, until he received private 
orders from the magistrates of Sparta*, to get Alci- 
biades despatched ; whether it was that they dreaded 
his great capacity, and enterprising spirit, or whether 
at was done in complaisance to king Agis. Lysan- 
der then sent to Pharnabazus to desire him to put 
this order in execution ; and he appointed his bro- 
ther Magacus, and his uncle Susamithres to manage 
the affair. 

Alcibiades at that time resided in a small village 
in Phrygia, having his mistress Timandra with him. 
One night he dreamed that he was attired in his mis- 
tress's habit t, and that as she held him in her arms, 
she dressed his head, and painted his face like a 
woman's. Others say, he dreamed that Magacus 
cut off his head and burned his body: and we are 
told, that it was but a little before his death that he 
had this vision. Be that as it may, those that were 
sent to assassinate him, not daring to enter his house, 
surrounded it, and set it on fire. As soon as he 
perceived it, he got together large quantities of 
clothes and hangings, and threw them upon the fire 
to choke it ; then having wrapped his robe about hb 
left hand, and taking his sword in his right, he sallied 
through the fire, and got safe out before the stuff 
which he had thrown imon it could catch the flame. 
At sight of him the barbarians dispersed, not one of 
them daring to wait for him, or to encounter him 

* This Scytala was sent to him. 

f Alcibiades bad dreamed that Timandra attired him in 
her own \iaii\X. 
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band to hand ; but standing at a distance, they 
pierced him with their darts and arrows. Thus fell 
Alcibiades.' The barbarians retiring after he was 
slain, Timandra wrapped the body in her own 
. robes *, and buiried it as decently and honourably as 
her circumstances would allow. 

Tlinandra is said to have been mother to the 
famous Lais, commonly called the Corinthian, though 
Lais was brought a captive from Hyccarae,' a little 
town in Sicily. 

Some writers, though they agree as to the manner 
of Alcibiades's death, yet differ about the cause. 
They tell us, that catastrophe is not to be imputed 
to Phamabazus, or Lysander, or the Lacedaemo- 
nians; but that Alcibiades having corrupted a young 
woman of a noble family, in that country, and keep- 
ing her in his house, her brothers, incensed at the 
injury, set fire, in the night, to the house in which he 
lived, and upon his breaking through the flames 
killed him in the manner we have related f. 

*^ She buried him in a town called Melissa ; and we learn 
from AthensBus (in Deipnosoph.) that the monument remained 
to his time, for he himself saw it. The emperor Adrian, in 
memory of so great a man, caused his statue of Persian marble 
to be set up thereon, and ordered a bull to be sacrificed to 
him annually. 

-f Ephorus the historian, as he is cited by Diodorus Siculus 
(lib. x\w,) gives an account of his death, quite different from 
those recited by Plutarch. He says, that Alcibiades having 
discovered the design of Cyrus the younger to take up arms, 
informed Pharnabazus of it, and desired that he might carry 
the news to the king ; but Pharnabazus envying him that ho- 
nour, sent a confidant of his own, and took all the merit to 
himself. Alcibiades suspecting the matter, went to Papbla- 
gonia, and sought to procure from the governor letters of cre- 
dence to the king ; which Pharnabazus understanding, hired^ 
people to myrder hinu He was slain in the fortieth year ot* 
his age. 
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CAIUS MARCIUS CORIOLANUS. 

The family of the Marcii afforded Rome many 
illustrious patricians. Of this house was Ancus 
Marciusy who was grandson to Numa by his daugh- 
ter; as were also Publius and Quintus Marcius, 
who supplied Rome with plenty of the best water. 
Censorinus, too, who was twice appointed Censor 
by the people of Rome, and who procured a law 
that no man should ever bear that office twice for- 
wards, had the same pedigree. 

Caius Marcius, of whom I now write, was brought 
up by his mother in her widowhood ; and from lum 
it appeared, that the loss of a father, though at- 
tended with other disadvantages, is no hinderance to 
a man's improving in virtue and attaining to a distin- 
guished excellence; though bad men sometimes 
allege it as an excuse for their cormpt lives. On 
the other hand, the same Marcius became witness to 
the truth of that maxim, that if a generous and noble 
nature be not thoroughly form^ by discipline, it 
will shoot forth many bad qualities along with the 
good, as the richest soil, if not cultivated, produces 
the rankest weeds. His undaunted courage and 
firmness of mind excited him to many great actions, 
and carried him through them with honour. But, 
at the same time, the violence of his passions, his 
spirit of contention and excessive obstinacy, ren- 
dered him untractable and disagreeable in conversa- 
tion. So that those very persons who saw with ad- 
miration his soul unshaken with pleasures, toils, and 
riches, and allowed him fo be possessed of the vir- 
tues of temperance, justice, and fortitude, yet in the 
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councils and affairs of state^ could not endure his 
imperious temper, and that savage manner which 
was too haughty for a republic. Indeed there is no 
other advantage to be had from a liberal education, 
equal to that of polishing and softening our nature 
by reason and discipline ; for that produces an even- 
ness of behaviour, and banishes from our manners 
all extremes. There is this, however, to be said, 
that in those times military abilities were deemed by 
the Romans the highest excellence, insomuch that 
the term which they use for virtue in general, was 
applied by them to valour in particular. 

Marcius, for his part, had a more than ordinary 
inclination for war, and therefore from a child began 
to handle his weapons. As he thought that artifi- 
cial arms avail but little, unless those with which 
nature has supplied us be well improved and kept 
ready for use, he so prepared himself by exercise for 
every kiod of combat, that while his limbs were ac- 
tive and nimble enough for pursuing, such was his 
force and weight in wrestling and in grappling with 
the enemy, that none could easily get clear of him. 
Those therefore that had any contest with him for 
the prize of courage and valour, though they failed of 
success, flattered themselves with imputing it to his 
invincible strength, which nothing could resist or 
fatigue. 

He made his first campaign when he was very 
young *, when Tarquin, who had reigned in Rome, 
was driven from the throne, and after many battles, 
fought with bad success, was now venturing all upon 
the last throw. Most of the people of Latium, and 
many other states of Italy, were now assisting and 
marching towards Rome, to reestablish him, not 

• In the first year of the seventy-first olympiad, the two 
hundred and fifty-eighth of Rome, four hundred and ninety 
third before the Christian asra* 
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through any regard they had for Tarqain^ but for 
fear and envy of the Romans, whose grqwiag great- 
ness they were desirous to check. A battle ensued, 
with various turns of fortuile. Marcius distinguished 
himself that day in sight of the dictator ; for seeing 
a Roman pushed down at a small distance horn him, 
he hastened to his help, and standing before him, be 
engaged his adversary and slew him. When the 
dispute was decided m favour of the Romans, the 
general presented Marcius, among the first, with 
an oakea crown *• This is the reward which their 
custom assigns to the man who saves the life of a 
citixen; either because they honoured the oak for 
the sake of the Arcadians, whom the oracle called 
Acorn eaters ; or because an oaken branch is most 
easy to be had, be the scene of action where it will ; 
or because they think it most suitable to take a 
crown for him who is the means^ of saving a citizen, 
from the tree which is sacred to Jupiter the protec- 
tor of cities. Besides, the oak bears more ^nd fairer 
fruit than any tree that grows wild, and is the 
stronjp;est of those that are cultivated in plantations. 
It afi&rded the first ages both food and drink by its 
acorns and honey ; and supplied men with burds and 
other creatures for dainties, as it produced the 
misletoe, of which birdtime is made f- 

* The Civie crown was the foandation of many privileges. 
He who had once obtained it, bad a right to wear it always. 
When he appeared at the public spectacles, the senators rose 
ap to do him honour. He was placed near their bench; and 
his father, and grandfather by the father's side, were entitled 
to the same privileges. Here was an encouragement to merit, 
which cost the public nothing, and yet was productive of 
noiany great effects. 

f It does not any where appear that the ancients made 
use of the oak in ship building : bow much nobler an encoipiam 
might aa English historian afford that tree than Plutarch has 
been able to give it I 
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Castor aad FoUux are said to have appeared in 
that battle, and, with their horses dropping sweat, to 
have been seen soon after in the fcrwm^ anaouncing 
the victory near the fountain, where the temple now 
stands. Hence also it is said, that the fifteenth of 
July*, being the day on which that victory was 
gained, is consecrated to those sons of Jupker. 

It generally happens, that when men of small aoi* 
bition are very early distinguished by the voice of 
fame, their thirst of honour is soon quenched and 
their desires satiated : whereas deep and solid minds 
are im{Hroved and brightened by marks of distinction, 
which serve, as a brisk gale, to drive them for^ward 
in the pursuit of glory. They do not so much think 
that they have received a reward, as that they have 
given a pledge, which would make them blush to 
fall short of the expectations of the public, and there- 
fore they endeavour by their actions to exceed them. 
Marcius had a soul of this frame. He was always 
endeavouring to excel himself, and meditating some 
exploit which might set him in a new light, adding 
achievement to achievement, and spoils to spoils; 
therefore the latter generals under whom he served, 
were always striving to outdo the former in the ho- 
nours they paid him, and in the tokens of their 
esteem. The Romans at that time were engaged in 
several wars, and fought many battles, and there 
was not one that Marcius returned from without 
some honorary crown, some ennobling distinction* 
llie end which others proposed in their acts of va- 
lour was glory ; but he pursued glory because the 
acquisition of it delighted his mother. For when she 
was witness to the applauses he received, when she 
saw him crowned, when she embraced him with 

* By the great disorder of the Roman calendar , the fif- 
teenth of July then fell upon the twenty-fourth of our Oc 
tober. 
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tears of joy, then it was that he reckoned himself at 
the height of honour and felicity. Epaminondas 
(they tell us), had the same sentiments, and declared 
it the chief happiness of his life, that his father and 
mother lived to see the generalship he exerted and 
the victory he won at Leuctra. He had the satisfac- 
tion, indeed, to see both his parents rejoice in his 
success, and partake of his good fortune ; but only 
the mother of Marcius, Yolumnia, was living, and 
therefore holding himself obliged to pay her all that 
duty which would have belonged to his father, over 
and above what was due to herself, he thought be 
could never sufficiently exoress his tenderness and 
respect. He even married in compliance with her 
desire and request, and after his wite had borne him 
children, still lived in the same house with his 
mother. 

At the time when the reputation and interest 
which his virtue had procured him in Rome was 
very great, the senate, taking the part of the richer 
sort of citizens, were at variance with the common 
eople, who were used by their creditors with into- 
lerable cruelty. Those that had something consi- 
derable were stripped of their goods, which were 
either detained for security, or sold ; and those that 
had nothing were dragged into prison, and there 
bound with fetters, though their bodies were full of 
wounds, and worn out with fighting for their coun- 
try. The last expedition they were engaged in was 
against the Sabines, on which occasion their rich 
creditors promised to treat them with more lenity, 
and, in pursuance of a degree of the sen»te, M. Va- 
lerius the Consul was guarantee of that promise. 
But when they had cheei^uiiy undergone the fatigues 
of that war, and were returned victorious, and yet 
found that the usurers made them no abatement, and 
that the senate pretended to remember nothing of 
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that affreement, but without any sort of coocem saw 
them dragged to prison, and their goods seized upon 
as formerly, then they filled the city with tumult and 
sedition. 

The enemy, apprized of these inf 3stine broils, in-' 
^aded the Roman territories, and laid them waste 
with fire and sword. And when the Consuls called 
upon such as were able to bear arms to give in their 
names, not a man took any notice of it. Something 
was then to be done ; but the magistrates differed in 
their opinions. Some thought the poor should have 
a little indulgence, and that the extreme rigour of 
the law ought to be softened. Others declared ab- 
solutely against that proposal, and particularly Mar- 
cius. Not that he thought the money a matter of 
great consequence, but he considered this specimen 
of the people's insolence as an attempt to subvert the 
laws, and the forerunner of farther disorders, which 
it became a wise government timely to restrain and 
suppress. 

The senate assembled several times within the 
space of a few days, and debated this point; but as 
they came to no conclusion, on a sudden the com- 
monalty rose one and all, and encouraging each 
other, they left the city, and withdrew to the hill now 
called Sacred, near the river Anio, but without com- 
mitting any violence or other act of sedition. Only 
as they went along, they loudly complained, " That 
it was now a great while since the rich had driven 
them from their habitations ; that Italy would any 
where supply them with air and water and a place 
of burial ; and that Rome, if they stayed in it, would 
afford them no other privilege, unless it were such, 
to bleed and die in faghting for their wealthy op- 
pressors," 

The senate were then alarmed, and from the oldest 
men of their body selected the most moderate and 

VOL. II. A A 
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popular to treat whh the people. At the head of 
them was Menenius Agrippa, who after much en- 
treaty addressed to them, and many arguments in 
defence of the senate, concluded his discourse with 
this celebrated fable. ** The members of the human 
body once mutinied against the beliy, and accused 
it of lying idle and useless, while they were all 
labouring and toiling to satisfy its appetites : but the 
belly only laughed at their simplicity, who knew not 
that though it received all the nourishment into 
itself, it prepared and distributed it again to all parts 
of the body. Just so, my fallow-citizens, said he, 
stands the case between the senate and you. For 
their necessary counsels,* and acts of government, 
are productive of advantage to you all, and distri- 
bute their salutary influence amongst the whole 
people," 

' After this they were reconciled to the senate,' hav- 
ing demanded and obtained the privilege of appoint- 
ing five men*, to defend their rights on all occa- 
sions. These are called tribunes of the people. 
The "first that were elected, were Junius Brutus f, 
and Sicinius Yellutus, the leaders of the secession. 

* The Tribuoes were at first five ia number; but a few 
years after five more were added. Before the people left the 
Monssacer, they passed a law, by which the persons of the 
Tribunes were made sacred. Their sole fnoction was to in- 
terpose in all grievances offered the Plebeians by their supe* 
riorsi This interposing was called intereesHo, and was per- 
formed by standing up and pronouncing the single word vetOf 
I forbid it. They had their seats placed at the door of the 
senate, and were never admitted into it, but when the Con- 
suls called them to ask their opinion upon some affair that con- 
' ceroed the interests of the people. 

f The name of this Tribune was Lucius Junius, and be^ 
cause Lucius Junius Brutus was famed for delivering his 
country from the tyrannic yoke of the kings, he also assumed 
the surname of Brutus, which exposed him to a great deal of 
ridicule. 
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T¥hen the breach was thus made up, the Plebeians 
soon came to be enrolled as soldiers, and readily 
obeyed the orders of the consuls relative to the war. 
As for Marcius, though he was far from being pleased 
at the advantage which the people had gained, as it 
was a lessening of the authority of the Patricians, 
and though he found a considerable part of the no- 
bility of bis opinion, yet he exhorted them not to be 
backward wherever the interest of their country w€is 
concerned, but to show themselves superior to the 
commonalty rather in virtue than in power. 

Corioli was the capital of the country/ of the 
Yolscians, with whom the Romans were at war. 
And as it was besieged by the consul Coniinius, the 
rest of the Yolscians were much alarmed ; and as^ 
sembled to succour it, intending to give the Romans 
battle under the walls, and to attack them on both 
sides. But after Cominius had divided his forces, 
and with part went to meet the Yolscians without, 
who were marching against him, leaving Titus Lar- 
tins, an illustrious Roman, with the other part, to 
carry on the siege, the inhabitants of Carioli des- 
pised the body that were left, and sallied out to 
fight them. The Romans at first were obliged to 
give ground, and were driven to their entrenchments. 
But Marcius with a small party flew to their assist- 
ance, killed the foremost of the enemy, and stopping 
the rest in their career, with a loud voice called die 
Romans back. For he was (what Cato wanted a 
soldier to be) not only dreadful for the thunder of his 
arm, but of voice too, and had an aspect which 
struck his adversaries with terror and dismay. 
Many Romans then crowding about him, and being 
ready to second him, the enemy retired in confusion. 
Nor was he satisfied with making them retire ; he 
pressed hard upon their rear, and pursued them 
quite up to the gates. There he perceived that his 
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men discontinued the pursuit, by reason of the 
shower of arrows which fell from the .walls, and that 
none of them had any thoughts of rushing along 
with the fugitives into the city which was filled with 
warlike people, who were all under arms : neverthe- 
less, he exhorted and encouraged them to press for- 
ward, crying out " That fortune had opened the 
gates rather to the victors than to the vanquished." 
But as few were willing to follow him, he broke 
through the enemy, and pushed into the town with 
the crowd, no one at first daring to oppose him or 
«ven to look him in the face. But when he cast his 
eyes around, and saw so small a number within the 
walls, whose service he could make use of in that 
dangerous enterprize, and that friends and foes were 
mixed together, ne summoned all his force and per- 
formed the most incredible exploits, whether you 
consider his heroic strength, his amazing agihty, or 
his bold and daring spirit; for he overpowered all 
that were in his way, forcing some to seek refuge in 
the farthest corners of the town, and others to give 
out and throw down their arms ; which afforded 
Lartius an opportunity to bring in the rest of the Ro- 
mans unmolested. 

The city thus taken, most of the soldiers fell to 
plundering, which Marcius highly resented ; crying 
out, ** That it was a shame for them to run ^bout 
after plunder, or, under pretence of collecting the 
spoils, to get out of the way of danger, while the 
consul and the Romans under his command were, 
perhaps, engaged with the enemy.'* As there were 
not many that listened to what he said, he put him- 
self at the head of such as offered to follow him, 
and took the route which he knew would lead him 
to the consul's army ; sometimes pressing his small 
party to hasten their march, and conjuring them not 
to suffer their ardour to cool, and sometimes beg- 
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^ng of the gods that the battle might not be orer 
before he arrived, but that he might have his share 
in the glorious toils and dangers of his countrymen* 

It was customary with the Romans of that age, 
"when they were drawn up in order of battle, and 
ready to take up their shields and gird their garments 
about them, to make a nuncupative will, naming 
each his heir, in the presence of three or four wit- 
nesses. While the soldiers were thus employed^ 
and the enemy in sight, Marcius came up. Some 
were startled at his first appearance, covered as he 
was with blood and sweat. But when he ran cheer- ' 
fully up to the consul, took him by the hand, and 
told him that Corioli was taken, the consul clasped 
him to his heart : and those who heard the news of 
that success, and those who did but guess at it, were 
greatly animated, and with shouts demanded to be led 
on to the combat. Marcius inquired of Cominius in 
what manner the enemy's army was drawn up, and 
where their best troops were posted. Being an- 
swered, that the Antiates who were placed in the 
centre, were supposed to be the bravest and most 
warlike, ** I beg it of you, then,'' said Marcius, '' as 
a favour, that you will place me directly opposite to 
them.'' And the consul, admiring his spirit, readily 
granted his request. 

When the battle was begun with the throwing of 
spears, Marcius advanced before the rest, and 
charged the centre of the Yolscians with so much fury, 
that it was soon broken. Nevertheless, the wings at- 
tempted to surround him ; and the consul, alarmed 
for him, sent to his assistance a select band which he 
had near bis own person. A sharp conflict then 
ensued about Marcius, and. a great carnage was 
quickly made ; but the Romans pressed the enemy 
with so much vigour that they put them to flight, 

A A 2 
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And when they were going upon the pursuit, they 
begged of Marcius, now almost weighed down with 
wounds and fatigue, to retire to the camp. But he 
answered, **That it was not for conquerors to be 
tired," and so joined them in prosecuting the victory. 
The whole army of the Volscians was defeated, great 
numbers killed, and many made prisoners. 

Next day, Marcius waiting upon the consul, and 
the army being assembled, Cominius mounted the 
rostrum ; and, having in the first place returned due 
thanks to the gods for such extraordinary success, 
addressed himself to Marcius. He began with a de- 
tail of his gallant actions, of which he had himself 
been partly an eyewitness, and which had partly 
been related to him by Lartius. Then out of the 
great quantity of treasure, the many horses and pri- 
soners they had taken, he ordered him to take a 
tenth, before any distribution was made to the rest, 
beside making him a present of a fine horse with 
noble trappings, as a reward for his valour. 

The army received this speech with great ap- 
ilause ; and Marcius, stepping forward, said, '' That 
le accepted of the horse, and was happy in the con- 
sul's approbation ; but as for the rest, he considered 
it rather as a pecuniary reward than as a mark of 
honour, and therefore desired to^ be excused, being 
satisfied with his single share of the booty. One 
favour only in particular, continued he, T desire, and 
beg I may be indulged in. I have a friend among 
the Volscians, bound with me in the sacred rites of 
hospitahty, and a man of virtue and honour. He is 
now among the prisoners, and from easy and opulent 
circumstances reduced to servitude. Of the many 
misfortunes under which he labours, I should be glad 
to rescue Jiim from one, which is that of being sold 
as a slave/' 
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TJiese words of Marcius were followed with still 
lT)uder acclamations ; his conquering the temptations 
of money being more admired than the valour he had 
exerted in battle. For even those who before re- 
garded his superior honours with envy and jealousy, 
now thought him worthy of great things because he 
had greatly declined them, and were more struck 
with that virtue which led him to despise such ex- 
traordinary advantages, than with the merit which 
claimed them. Indeed, the right use of riches is 
more commendable than that of arms ; and not to 
desire them at all, more glorious than to use them 
well. 

When the acclamations were over, and the multi- 
tude silent again, Cominius subjoined, " You can- 
not, indeed, my fellow-soldiers, force these gifts of 
yours upon a person so firmly resolved to refuse 
them ; let us then give him what it is not in his power 
to decline, let us pass a vote that he be called 
CoRiOLANUS, if his gallant behaviour at Corioli has 
not already bestowed that name upon him." Hence 
came his third name of Coriolanus. By which it 
appears that Cains was the proper name ; that the 
second name, Marcius, was ttiat of the family ; and 
that the third Roman appellative was a peculiar note 
of distinction, given afterwards on account of some 
particular act of fortune, or signature, or virtue of 
him that bore it. Thus among the Greeks additional 
names -were given to some on account of their 
achievements, as Soter, the preserver, and Callinicus, 
the victarims ; to others, for something remarkable 
in their persons, as Physcon, the gore-bellied, and 
Gripus, the eagle-nosed ; or for their good qualities, 
as Euergetes, the benefactor, and PhUadejphus, the 
kind brother: or their good fortune, as EucLcBmon, 
the prosperous, a name given to the second prince of 
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the family of the Batti. Several princes also have 
had satirical names bestowed upon them ; Antigo- 
nus (for instance) was called Doson, the man. that 
willgive to-morrow^ and Ptolomy was styled Lamy- 
raa, the buffoon. But appellations of this last sort 
were used with greater latitude among the Romans. 
One of the Metelli was distinguished by the name of 
DiadematuSf because he went a long time with a 
bandage, which covered an ulcer he had in his fore- 
head : and another they called Celer, because with 
surprising celerity he entertained them with a funeral 
show of gladiators, a feW days after his father's 
death.. In our times, too, some of the Romans 
receive their names from the circumstances of their 
birth ; as that of Proculus, if born when their fathers 
are in a distant country ; and that of Posthumus, if 
bom after their father's death : and when twins come 
into the world, and one of theni dies at the birth, the 
survivor is called Vopisctis. Names are also appro- 
priated on account of bodily imperfections ; for 
amongst them we find not only Sylla, the red, and 
Niger, the black; but even Cacus, the blind, and 
Claudius, the lame; such persons by this custom 
being wisely taught, not to consider blindness or any 
other bodily misfortune as a reproach or disgrace,' 
but to answer to appellations of that kind as their 
proper names. But this point might have been in- 
^sisted upon with greater propriety in another place. 
When the war was over, the demagogues stirred 
up another sedition. And as there was no new 
cause of disquiet or injury done the people, they 
made use of the mischiefs which were the necessary 
consequence of the former troubles and dissensions, 
as a handle against the Patricians, For the greatest 
part of the ground being left uncultivated and ud- 
sown» and the war not permitUng them to bring in 
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bread corn from other countries, there was an ex- 
treme scarcity in Rome *. The factious orators then 
seeing that corn was not brought to market, and 
that if the market could be supplied, the commonalty 
had but little money to buy with, slanderously as- 
serted, that the rich had caused the famine out of a 
spirit of revenge. 

At this juncture there arrived ambassadors from 
the people of Velitrae, who offered to surrender their 
city to the Romans, and desired to have a number 
of new inhabitants to replenish it ; a pestilential dis- 
temper having committed such ravages there, that 
scarce the tenth part of the inhabitants remained. 
The sensible part of the Romans thought this pres- 
sing necessity of Velitrae a seasonable and advanta- 
geous thing for Rome, as it would lessen the scarcity 
of provisions. They hoped, moreover, that the 
sedition would subside, it the city were purged of 
the troublesome part of the people, who most readily 
took fire at the harangues of their orators, and who 
were as dangerous to the state as so many superflu- 
ous and morbid humours are to the body. Such as 
these, therefore, the Consuls singled out for the 
colony, and pitched upon others, to serve in the war 
against the V olscians, contriving it so that employ- 
ment abroad might still the intestine tumults, and 
believing, that when rich and poor. Plebeians and 
Patricians, came to bear arms together again, to. be 
in the same camp, and to meet the same dangers, 
they would be disposed to treat each other with 
more gentleness and candour. 

But the restless Tribunes, Sicinius and Brutus, 

♦ The people withdrew to the sabered mount soon after the 
autumnal equinox, and the reconciliation with the Patricians 
did not take place until the winter solstice, so that the seed 
time was lost. And the Roman factors, who were sent to buy 
corn in other countries, were very unsucceisfnl. 
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opposed both these desigBs^ crjing out, that the 
Cfons'uls disguised a most iuhuman act under the 
plausible term of a colony ; for'inhuman it certainly 
yras to throw the poor citizens into a devouring 
gulf, by sending them to a place where the air was 
infected, and where noisome carcasses lay above 
ground, where also they would be at the disposal of 
a strange and cruel deity. And as if it were not suf- 
ficient to destroy some by famine, and to expose 
others to the plague, they involved them also into a 
needless war, that no kind of calamity might be 
wanting to complete the ruin of the city, because it 
refused to continue in slavery to the lich. 

The people, irritated by these speeches, neither 
obeyed the summons to l>e inlisted for the war, nor 
Gouid be brought to approve the order to go and 
people Velitrfs. While the senate were in doubt 
what step they should take, Marcius, now not a little 
elated by the honours he had received, by the sense 
of his own great abitities, and by the deference that 
was paid him by the principal persons in the state, 
stooa foremost in opposition to the Tribunes. The 
colony, therefore, was sent out, heavy fines being set 
upon such as refused to go. But as they declared 
absolutely against serving in the war, Marcius mus- 
tered up his own clients, and as many volunteers as 
he could procure, and with these made an inroad 
into the territories of the Antiates. There he found 
plenty of corn, and a great number of cattle and 
slaves, no part of which he reserved to himself, but 
led his* troops back to Rome, loaded with the rich 
booty. The rest of the citizens then repenting of 
their obstinacy, and envying those who had got such 
a quantity of provisions, looked upon Marcius with 
an evil eye, not being able to endure the increase of 
his power and honour, which they considered as 
rising on the ruins of the people. 
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Si>on after*, Marcius stood for the Consulship; 
on which occasion the commonalty began to relent^ 
being sensible what a shame it would be to reject 
and afiiront a man of bis fdmily and virtue, and that 
too after he had done so many signal services to the 
public. It was the custom for those who were can-* 
didates for such an high office to solicit and caress 
the pe<^]e in the forum, and, at those times, to be 
clad in a loose gown without the tunic; whether 
that humble dress was thought more suitable for sup- 
pliants, or whether it was for the convenience of 
showing their wounds, as so many tokens of valour* 
For it was not from any suspicion the citizens then 
had of bribery, that they required the candidates to 
appear before them ungirt and without any close 
garment, when they came to beg their votes ; since 
it was much later than this, and indeed many ages 
after, that bnying and selling stole in, and money 
came to be a means of gaining an election. Then 
corruption reaching also the tribunals and the camps, 
arms were subdued by money, and the common- 
wealth was changed into a monarchy. It was a 
shrewd saying, whoever said it, ''That the liian who 
first ruined the Roman people was he who first gave 
them treats and gratuities.'^ But this mischief crept 
secretly and gradually in, and did not show its face 
in Rome for a considerable time. For we know not 
who it was that first bribed its citizens or its judges ; 
but it is said, that in Athens, the first man who cor-' 
rupted a tribunal, was Anytas, the son of Anthy- 
mion, when he was tried for treason in delivering up 
the fort of Pylost, at the latter end of the Pelq)on- 

♦ It was the next year, being the third of the seventy- 
second Olympiad, four hundred and «ighty-eight years before 
the Christian aera. 

f The translation of lt58, has the name of this fort with a 
French termination, P^fe, which is a clear proof that the 
Greek was not consulted* 
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nesian war ; a time when the Golden Age reigned 

in the Roman courts in all its simplicity. 

When, therefore, Marcius showed the wounds and 
scars he had received in the many glorious battles be 
had fought for seventeen years successively; the peo- 
ple were struck with reverence for his virtue, and 
agreed to choose him consul. But when the day of 
election came, and he was conducted with great 
pomp into the Campus Martins by the senate in a 
body, all the Patricians acting with more zeal and 
vigour than ever had been known on the like occa- 
sion ; the commons then altered their minds, and 
their kindness was turned into envy and indignation. 
The malignity of these passions was farther assisted 
by the fear they entertained, that if a man so strongly 
attached to the interests of the senate, and so much 
respected by the nobility, should attain the Consul- 
ship, x he might utterly deprive the people of their 
libertyl Influenced by these considerations, they re- 
jected Marcius, and appointed others to that office. 
The senate took this extremely ill, considering it a» 
an af&ont rather intended against them than against 
Marcius. As for Marcius, he resented that treat- 
ment highly, indulging his irascible passions upon a 
supposition, that they have something great and ex- 
alted in them ; and wanting a due mixture of gravity 
and mildness, which are the chief political virtues, 
and the fruits of reason and education. He did not 
consider, that ths msm who applies himself to public 
business, and undertakes to converse with men, 
should, above all things, avoid that overbearing aus^ 
terityy which (as Plato says) is always the companioti 
of solitude, and cultivate in his heart the patience 
which some people so much deride. Marcius, then, 
being plain and artless, but rigid and inflexible withal, 
was persuaded, that to vanquish opposition was the 
highest attainment of a gallant spirit. He never 
dreamed that such obstinacy is rather the effect of 
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the weakness and effeminacy of a distempered mind, 
ivhick breaks out in violent passions, like so many 
tuQtours ; and therefore he went away in great di3^ 
order, and full of rancour against the people. Such 
of the young nobility as were most distinguished by 
the pride of birth and greatness of spirit, who had 
always been wonderfully taken with Marcius, and 
then unluckily happened to attend him, inflamed his 
resentment by expressing their own grief and indig- 
nation. For he was their leader in every expedition, 
and their instructor in tibe art of war: he it was who 
inspired them with a truly virtuous emulation, and 
taught them to rejoice in their own success, without 
envying the exploits of others. 

In the mean time, a great quantity of bread-corn 
was brought to Kome, being partly bought up in 
Italy, andjpartly a present from Gelon, king of Sy- 
racuse. Tlie aspect of affairs appeared now to be 
encouraging, and it was hoped, that the intestine 
broils would cease with the scarcity. The senate, 
therefore, being immediately assembled, the people 
stood in crowds without, waiting for the issue of their 
deliberations. They expected, that the market rates 
for the corn that was bought, would be moderate, 
and that a distribution of that which was a gift would 
be made gratis; for there were some who proposed, • 
that the senate should dispose of it in that manner. 
But Marcius stood up, and severely censured those 
that spoke in favour of the commonalty, calling them 
demagogues and traitors to the nobility. He said, 
** They nourished to their own great prejudice the 
pernicious seeds of boldness and petulance, which 
had been sown among the populace, when they 
should rather have^iipped them in the bud, and not 
have suffered the Plebeians to strengthen themselves 
with the tribunitial powen That the people were 

vox^ II. B B 
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DOW become formidable, ^tiing whatever point they 
pleased, and not doing any one thing against thehr in- 
clination ; so that living in a sort of anarchy, they 
woald no longer obey the Consuls, nor acknowledge 
any superiors but those whom they called their own 
magistrates. That the senators who advised that 
distributions should be made in the manner of the 
Greeks, whose government was entirely democrati- 
eal, were effecting the ruin of the constitution, by 
encouraging the insolence of the rabble. For that 
they would not suppose they received such favours 
ibr the campaign which they had refused to make, or 
for the secessions by which they had deserted their 
country, or for the calumnies which they had coun- 
tenanced against the senate: but, continued he, they 
will think that we yield to them through fear, and 
grant them such indulgences by way of &ttery ; and 
as they will expect to find us always so complaisant, 
there will be no end to their disobedience, no period 
tp their turbulent and seditious practices. It would, 
therefore, be perfect madiiess to take such a step. 
Nay, if we are wise, we shall entirely abolish the 
Tribunes' office *, which has made ciphers of the 
Consuls, and divided the city in such a manner, that 
it is no longer one as formeny, but broken into two 
parts, which will never knit again, or cease to vex 
and harass each other with all the evils of dis- 
cord f" 

Marcius, haranguing* to this purpose, inspired the 
young senators and almost all the men of fortune 
with his. own enthusiasm; and they cried oal that he 
was the only man in Rome who had a spirit above 

* * The Tribunes had lately procured a law, which made it 
penal to interrupt them when they were speaking to the 
people. 

f Plutarch has omitted the most afgravating passage in 
Coriolanus's speech, wherein he proposed the holding op the 
price of bread-corn as high as ever, to keep the people in de- 
pendence and subjection. 
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the meanness of flattery and submission : yet some of 
the i^ed senators foresaw the consequence^ and op- 
posed bis measures. In fact» the issue was unfor* 
tunate. For the Tribunes who were present, when 
they saw that Marcius would have a majority of 
voices, ran out to the peopIe» loudly calling upon 
them to stand by their own magistrates and give 
their best assistance. An assembly then was held in 
a tumultuary manner, in which the speeches of Mar* 
cius were recited, and the Plebeians in their fury ' 
had thoughts of breaking in upon the senate. The 
Tribunes pointed their rage against Marcius in par- 
ticular, by impeaching him in form, and sent for 
him to make his defence. But as he spurned the 
messengers, they went themselves, attended by the 
£diles, to bring him by force* and began to lay 
hands on him. Upon this the Patricians stood up 
for him, drove off the Tribunes, and beat the iBdiles; 
till night coming on broke off the quarrel. Early 
next moraine the Ck>nsuls observing that the people^ 
now extremdy incensed, flocked from all quarters in«> 
to the forum; and dreading what might be the con^ 
sequence to the city, hasSy convened the senate, 
and moved, '' That they should consider how with 
kind words and favourable resolutions they might 
bring the commons to temper ; for that this was not 
a time to display their ambition, nor would it be pru- 
dent to pursue disputes about the point of honour at 
a critical and dangerous juncture, which required the 
greatest moderation and delicacy of conduct." As 
the majority agreed to the motion, they went out to 
confer with the people, and used their best endea- 
vours to pacify them, coolly refuting calumnies, and 
modestly, though not without some degree of sharp* 
ness, complaining of their behaviour. As to the 
price of bread-corn and other provisions, they de- 
clared, there should be no difference between them. 
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Great part of the people were moved with tibts 
application, and it clearly appeared by their candid 
attention, that they were ready to close with it. 
Then the Tribunes stood ud and said, ** That since 
the senate acted with such moderation, the people 
were not unwilling to make concessions in their turn; 
but they insisted that Marcius should come and an- 
swer to these articles," Whether he had not stirred 
up the senate to the confounding of all government, 
and to the destroying of the people's privileges? 
Whether he had not refused to obey their summons? 
Whether he had not beaten and otherwise maltreated 
the 2BMles in the forum : and by these means (so far 
as in him lay) levied war, and brought the dHxens to 
sheath their swords in each other's bosom? These 
things they said with, a design, either to humble Mar- 
cius by making him submit to entreat the people's 
clemency, which was much against his haughty 
temper ; or if he followed his native bent, to draw 
him to make the breach incurable. The latter they 
were in hopes of, and the rather because they knew 
the man well. He stood as if he would have made 
his defence, and the people waited in silence for what 
he had to say. But when, instead of the submissive 
language that was expected, he began with an ag- 
gravating boldness, and rather accused the commons, 
than defended himself; when with the tone of his 
voice and the fierceness of his looks, he expressed an 
intrepidity bordering upon insolence and contempt, 
they lost all patience ; and Sicinius, the boldest of 
the Tribunes, after a short consultation with his col- 
leagues, pronounced openly, that the Tribunes con- 
demned Marcius to die. He then ordered the 
jdSdiles to take him immediately up to the top of the 
Tarpeian rock, and throw him down the precipice. 
However, when they came to lay hands on him, the 
action appeared horrible even to many of the Ple- 
beians. The Patricians^ shocked and astonished. 
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ran with great outcries to his assistance, and got 
Marciud in the midst of them, some interposing to 
keep off the arrest, and others stretching out &eir 
hands in supplication to the multitude : but no regard 
was paid to words and entreaties amidst such disor- 
der and confusion, until the friends and relations of 
the Tribunes perceiving it would be impossible to 
cany off Marcius and punish him capitally, without 
first spilling much Patrician blood, persuaded them 
to alter (he cruef and unprecedented part of the sen- 
tence; not to use violence in the affair, or put him to 
death without form of trial, but to refer all to the 
people's determination in full assembly. 

Sicinius, then a little moltified, asked the Patri- 
cians, *^ What they meant by taking Marcius out of 
the hands of the people, who were resolved to punish 
him r To which they replied bv another question, 
" What do you mean by thus dragging one of the 
worthiest men in Rome, without trial, to a barbarous 
and illegal execution ?" '' If that be all, said Sici- 
nius, you shall no longer have a pretence for your 
Suarrels and factious behaviour to the people : for 
ley grs^t you what you desire ; the man shall have 
his trial. And as for you, Marcius, we cite you to 
appear the third market-day, and satisfy the citizens 
of your innocence, if you can ; for then by their suf- 
frages your affair will be decided.'^ The Partricians 
were content with this compromise; and thinking 
themselves happy in carrying Marcius off, they re- 
tired. 

Mean while, before the third market-day, which 
was a considerable space, for the Romans hold their 
markets every ninth day, and thence call them Nun- 
dincB, war broke out with the Antiates *, which, be- 

♦ Advice was suddenly broaght to Rome, that the people 
of Antium had seized and confiscated the ships belonging to 
Gelon's ambassadors in their return to Sicily, and had even im- 

B B 2 
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cause it was like to be of some continuaDce, gave 
them hopes of evading the judgment, since there 
would be time for the people to become more tract- 
able, to moderate their anger, or perhaps let it en- 
tirely evaporate in the business of that expedition. 
But they soon made peace with the Anttates, and 
returned v whereupon, the fears of the senate were 
renewed, and they often met to consider how things 
might be so managed, that they should neither give 
up Marcius, npr leave room for the Tribunes to throw 
the people into new disorders. On this occasion^ 
Appius Claudius, who was the most violent adver- 
sary the commons had, declared, ** That the senate 
would betray and ruin themselves, and absolutely 
destroy the constitution, if they should once suffer 
the Plebeians to assume a power of suffrage against 
the Patricians." But the oldest and most popular 
of the senators * were of opinion, ^' That the people, 
instead of behaving with more harshness and seve- 
rity, would become mild and gentle, if that power 
were indulged them; since they did not despise the 
senate, but rather thought themselves despised by 
it ; and the prerogative of judging would be such an 
honour to them, that they would be perfectly satis- 
fied, and immediately lay aside all resentment.'' 

Marcius, then seeing the senate perplexed between 
their regard for him and fear of the people, asked the 
Tribunes, ** What they accused him of, and upon 
what charge he was to be tried before the people?" 
Being told, ** That he would be tried for treason 
against the commonwealth, in designing to set him- 

prisoned the ambassadors. Hereapon they took up arms to 
chastise the Antiates, but they submitted and made satisfac- 
tion. 

* Yalerius was at the head of these. He insisted also at 
large on the horrible consequences of a civil war. 
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self up as a tyrant*;" ** Let me go theo, said he, to 
the people, and make my defence; I refuse no form 
of trial, nor any kind oi punishment, if I be found 
guilty. Only allege no other crime against me, and 
do not impose upon the senate." The Tribunes 
agreed to these conditions, and prpmised that the 
cause should turn upon this one point. 

But the first tiling they did, alter the people were 
assembled, was to compel them to give their voices 
by tribes f, and not by centuries ; thus contriving that 
the meanest and most seditious part of the populace, 
and those who had no regard to justice or nonour, 
might outvote such as had borne arms, or were of 
some fortune and character. In the next place, they 
passed by the charge of his affecting the sovereignty, 
because they could not prove it, and, instead of it, 
repeated what Marcius some time before had said in 
the senate, against lowering the price of corn, and 
for abolishing the tribunitial power. And they added 
to the impeachment a new article, namely, his not 
bringing into the public treasury the spoils he had 
taken in the country of the Antiates, but dividing 

* It was never known that any person, who affected to set 
Jhimaelf up tyrant, joined with the nobility against the people, 
but on the contrary conspired with the people against the no- 
bility. ** Besides," said he, in his defence, *^ It was to save 
these citizens, that I have received the wounds you see : let 
the Tribanes show, if they can, how such actions are consistent 
with the treacherous designs they lay to my charge." 
' f From the reign of Servius TuUius, the voices had been 
always gathered by centuries. The consuls were for keeping 
up the ancient custom, being well apprised, that they could 
iAve Coriolanus, if the voices were reckoned by centuries, oi 
which the knights and the wealthiest of the citizens made the 
majority, being pretty sure of ninety-eight out of a hundred 
and seventy-three. But the artful tribunes^ alleging that, in 
an aff^r relating to the rights of the people, every citizen's 
vote ought to have its due weight, would not by any meanp 
consent ^to let the ^voices be collected oth^erwise than )>y tribes, 
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Ibem among the soldiers*". This last aocasation is 
said to have discomposed Marcius more than ail the 
rest ; for it was what he did not expect^ and he could 
not immediately think of an answer that would satisfy 
the commonalty; the praises he bestowed upon those 
who made that campaign with him« serving only to 
ndse an outcry against him from the m^ority, who 
were not concerned in it. At last, when they came 
to Yote, he was condemned by a minority oi three 
tribes, and the penally to be inflicted upon him was 
perpetual banishment. 

After the sentence^ was pronounced the people 
were more elated, and went off in greater transports 
than they ever did on account of a victory in the field ; 
the senate, on the other hand, were in the greatest dis- 
tress, and repented that they had not run die last risk, 
rattier than suffer the people to possess themselves (^ 
so much power, and use it in so insolent a manner. 
There was no need then to look upon their dress, or 
any other mark of distinction, to know which was a 
Plebeian and which a Patrician ; the man that ex^ 
vlted, was a Plebeian ; and the man that was de- 
jected, a Patrician. 

Marcius alone was unmoved and unhumbled. 
Still lofty in his port and firm in his countenance, he 
appeared not to be sorry for himself, and to be the 
only one of the nobility that was not. This air of 
fortitude was not, however, the effect of reason or 
moderation, but the man was buoyed up by anger 
and indignation. And this, though the vulgar know 

♦ ** This," taid the Tribune Decius, ** is a plain proof of 
his evil desiff^s : with the public moHey he secured to himself 
creatures and guards, and supporters of his intended usurpa- 
tion. Let him make it appear that he had power to dispose 
of this booty without dazzling ns with the splendid show of 
his crowns and scars, or using any other arts to blio^the as- 
sembly." 
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it ii'ot, has its rise from grief, which when it catches 
flame, is turned to anger, and then bids adieu to all 
feebleness and dejection. Hence, the angry man is 
courageous, just as he who has a fever is hot, the 
mind being upon the stretch and in a Tiolent agita- 
tion. His subsequent behaviour soon showed that 
be was thus affected. For having returned to his 
own house, and embraced his mother and his wife, 
who lamented their fate with the weakness of women^ 
he exhorted them to bear it with patience, and the;i 
hastened to one of the city-gates, being conducted 
by the Patricians in a body. Thus he quitted Rome, 
without asking or receiving aught at any man*s hand ; 
and took with him only three or four clients. He 
spent a few days in a solitary manner at some of his 
farms near the city, agitated W4th a thousand differ- 
ent thoughts, such as his anger suggested ; in which 
he did not propose any advantage to himself, but 
considered only how he might satisfy his revenge 
against the Biomans. At last he determined to 
spirit .up a cruel war against them from some neigh- 
bouring nation ; and for this purpose to apply first to 
the Volscians, whom he knew to be yet strong both 
in men and money, and whom he supposed to be 
rather exasperated and provoked to farther confiicts, 
than absolutely subdued. 

There was then a person at Antium, Tullus Aufi-» 
dius by name *, highly distinguished among the Vol- 
scians, by his wealth, his valour, and noble birth. 
Marcius was very sensible, that of all the Romans, 
himself was the man whom Tullus most hated. For, 
excited by ambition and emulation,, as young war- 
riors usually are, they had in several engagements 

* Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus call him Tullus At- 
tias; i|nd with them an anonymous MS. agrees* Aufidittgf 
however, which is Yery near the Bodleian reading, has a Latii^ 
£0und, and probably was what Platarch me^t to write. 
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enoountered each other with meDaces, and bold de- 
fiances, and thus had added personal enmity to the 
hatred which reigned between the two nation^. But 
notwithstanding all this, considering the great gene- 
rosity of Tullus, and knowing that he was more de- 
sirous than any of the Volscians, of an opportunity 
to return upon the Romans part of the evils his coun- 
try had suffered, he took a method which strongly 
confirms that saying of the poet, 

stern Wrath, bow strong thy sway ! though lifers the forfeit, 
Thy purpose must be gained. 

For, putting himself in such clothes and habiliments, 
as were most likely to prevent his being known, like 
Ulysses, 

He stole into the hostile town. 

It was evening when he entered, and though many 
|>eople met him in the streets, not one of them knew 
mm. He passed thereforje on to the house of Tul- 
lus, where he got in undiscovered, and having di* 
reedy made up to the fire-place *, he seated himself 
without saying a word, covering his face, and re- 
maining in a composed posture. The people of the 
bouse were very much surprised ; yet they did not 
venture to disturb him, for there was something of 
dignity both in his person and his silence ; but they 
went and related the strange adventure to TuUus, 
who was then at supper. TuUus, upon this, rose 
from table, and coming to Coriolanus, asked him. 
Who he was, and vpan what buHness he was come ? 
Coriolanus uncov.ering his face paused awhile, and 
then thus addressed him : " If thou dost not yet 
know me, TuUus, butdistrustest thy own eyes, I must 

' * Tlie fire-place, having the domcsiticgodf In it, was esteem- 
ed sacred ; and therefore all suppllantfe resorted to it^ as to ai» 
^syUm* 
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of necessity be my own accuser, I am Cains Mar- 
cius, who have brought so many calamities upon the 
Volscians, and bear the additional name of Corio* 
I anus, which will not suffer me to deny that iraputa- 
tion, were I disposed to it. For all the labours and 
dangers I have undergone, I have no other reward 
left but that appellation, which distinguishes my en- 
mity to your nation, and which cannot indeed be 
taken from me. Of every thing else I am deprived 
by the envy and outrage of the people, on the one 
handy and the cowardice and treachery of the magis- 
trates and those of my own order, on the other. 
Thus driven out an exile, I am come a suppliant to 
thy household gods ; not for shelter and protection, 
for why should I come hither, if I were afraid of 
death? but for vengeance against those who have 
expelled me, which, methinks, I begin to take, l^y 
putting myself into thy hands. If, therefore, thou 
art disposed to attack the enemy, come on, brave Tul- 
lus, avail thyself of my misfortunes; let my personal 
distress be the common happiness of the Yolscians* 
You may be assured, I shall fight much better for 
you than I have fought against you, because they 
v^o know perfectly the state of the enemy's affairs 
are much more capable of annoying them, than such 
as do not know them. But if thou hast given up all 
thoughts of war, I neither desire to live, nor is it fit 
for thee to preserve a person who of old has been 
thine enemy, and now is not able to do thee any sort 
of service." 

TuUus, delighted with this address, gave him his 
hand, and, " Rise," said he, " Marcius, and take 
courage. The present you thus make of yourself is 
inestimable; and you may assure yourself that the 
Volscians will not be ungrateful." Then he enter- 
tained him at bis table with great kindness; and the 
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next and the followiiig days they consulted tagether 
about the war. 

Rome was then in great confusion by reas<$nof 
the animosity of the nobility against the commons, 
which was considerably heightened by the late con^ 
demnation of M arcius. Many prodigies were also 
announced by private persons, as well as by the 

?riests and diviners. One of which was as follows : 
'itus Latinus *, a man of no high rank, but of great 
modesty and candour, not addicted to superstition, 
much less to vain pretences to what is extraordinary, 
had this dream. Jupiter, he thought, appeared to 
him, and ordered him to tell the senate. That they 
had provided him a very bad and ill-favoured leader 
of the dance in the sacred procession. W hen he had 
seen this vision, he said, he paid, but little regard to 
it at first. It was presented a second and a third 
time, and he neglected it : whereupon he had the un- 
happiness to see his son sicken and die, and he him- 
self was suddenly struck in such a manner, as to 
lose the use of his limbs. These particulars be re- 
lated in the senate-house, being carried on his couch 
for that purpose. And he had no sooner made an 
end, than he perceived, as they tell us, his strength 
return, and rose up and walked home without help. 
The senate were much surprised, and made a 
strict inquiry into the affair ; the result of which was, 
that a eertam householder had detivered up one of 
his slaves, who had been guilty of some o£fence, to 
his other servants, with an order to whip him^ through 
the market place, and then put him to death. While 
they were executing this order, and scourging the 
wretch, who writhed himself, through the violence of 
pain, into various postures f, the procession happened 

* LiTy calls him Titus Atiniosl 

t According to Dionysius of Halicaroassas, the master had 
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to come up. Many of the people that composM it 
were fired with inoignation, for the sight was ex-^ 
cessively disagreeable and shocking to humanity; 
yet nobody gave him 'the least assistance; only 
curses and execrations were vented against the man 
who punished with so much cruelty. For in those 
times they treated their starves with gfeat modera-* 
tion, and this was natural, because they worked and 
even eat with them. It was deemed a great punish-^ 
ment for a slave who had committed a fault to take 
up that piece of wood with which they supported 
the thill of a waggon, and carry it round the neigh-- 
bourhood. For he that was thus exposed to the 
derision of the family and other inhabitants of the 
place, entirely lost his credit, and was styled Furci^ 
jer; the Romans calling that piece of timber /urea, 
which the Greeks call hypostates, that is, a supporter. 

When Latin us had given the senate an account of 
his dream, and they doubted who this ill favoured 
and bad leader of the dance might be, 'the excessive 
severity of the punishment put some of them in mind 
of the slave who was whipped through the market^ 
place, and afterwards put to death. All the priests 
agreeing that he must be the person meant, his m€us<^ 
ter had a heavy fine laid upon him, and the proces- 
sion and games were exhibited anew in honour of 
Jupiter. Hence it appears, that Numa's religious 
institutions in general are very wise, and that this in 
particular is highly conducive to the purposes of 
piety, namely, that when the magistrates or priests 
are employed in any sacred ceremony, a herala goes 
before, and proclaims aloud. Hoc age, i. e.r be atten- 
tive to this ; hereby commanding every body to re- 
given orders that the slave should be •punished at the head of 
the procession, to make the ignomi^ny the more notorious; 
which was a still greater affront to the deity in whose honour 
the procession was led up. 

VOL. II. C C 
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gard the solemn acts of religion^ and not to suffer 
any business or Avocation to intervene and disturb 
them ; as well knowing, that men's attention, es- 
pecially in what concerns the worship of the gods, 
is seldom fixed, but by a sort of violence and con- 
straint. 

But it is not only in so important a case that the 
Bomans begin anew their sacrifices, their proces- 
sions, and games : they do it for very small matters. 
If one of the horses that draw the chariots called 
Tenses^ in which are placed the images of the gods, 
happened to stumble, or if the charioteer took the 
I'eins in his left hand ; the whole procession was to 
be repeated. And in later ages they have set about 
one sacrifice thirty several times, on account of some 
defect or inauspicious appearance in it. Such reve- 
rence have the Romans paid to the Supreme Being. 

Mean time Marcius and Tullua held secret confer- 
ences with the principal Yolscians, in which they 
exhorted thenl to begin the war, while Borne was torn 
in pieces with factious disputes ; but a sense of ho- 
nour restrained some of them from breaking the truce 
which was concluded for two years. The Romans, 
however, furnished them with a^psetence for it, hav- 
ing, through some suspicion orfalse suggestion, caused 
proclamation to be made at one of the public shows 
or games, that all the Yolscians should quit the town 
before sunset. Some say, it was a stratagem con^ 
trived by Marcius, who suborned a person to go to 
the Consuls, and accuse the Yolscians of a design to 
attack the; Romans during the games, and to set fire 
to the city. This proclamation exasperated the 
whole Yolscian nation against the Romans ; and 
Tullus greatly aggravating the afiront*, at last per- 

♦ *' We alone," said he, " of all tlie different nations now 
in Rome, are not thought worthy to see the games. We 
alone, like the profanest wretches and outlaws, are driTen 
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suaded them to send to Rome to demand that the 
lands and cities which had been taken from them in 
the war should be restored. The senate having 
heard what the ambassadors had to say, answered 
v^ith indignation, '' that the Volscians might be the 
first to take up arms, but the Homans would be the 
last to lay them down." Hereupon, Tullus sum- 
moned a general assembly of his countrymen, whom 
he advised to send for Marcius, and forgetting all 
past injuries, to rest satisfied, that the service he 
would do them, now their ally, would greatly ex- 
ceed all the damage they had received from him, 
while their enemy. 

Marcius accf rdingly was called in, and made an 
oration to the people ; who found that he knew how 
to speak as well as fight, and that he excelled in ca- 
pacity as well as courage, and therefore they joined 
him m commission with Tullus. As he was afraid 
that the Volscians would spend much time in pre- 
parationsy and so lose a favourable opportunity^ for 
action, he left it to the magistrates and other princi- 
pal persons in Antium to provide troops and what- 
ever else was necessary, while he, without making 
any set levies, took a number of volunteers^ and with 
them overran the Boman territories before any bodv 
in Rome could expect it. There he made so much 
boo^, that the Volscians found it difficult to carry 
it ofi, and consume it in the camp. But the great 
quantity of provisions he collected, and the damage 
he did the enemy by committing such spoil, was 
the least part of the service in this expedition. The 
great point he had in view in the whole matter, was 
to increase the people's suspicions of the nobility. 
For, while he ravaged the whole country, he was very 

from a public festival. Go, and tell in all yonr cities and 
villages the distinguishing mark the Romans have put upon 
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attentiTe to spare the lands of the patricians, and to see 
that nothing should be carried ofi fronk them. Hence, 
the ill opinion the two parties had of each other ; and 
consequently the troubles grew gi'eater than ever; 
the patricians accusing the plebeians of unjustly 
driving out one of the bravest men in Rome, and the 
plebeians reproaching them with bringing Marcius 
upon them, to indulge their revenge, and with sitting 
secure spectators of what others suff<^ed by the war, 
while the war itself was a guard to their lands and 
subsistence. Marcius having thus effected his pur- 
pose, and inspired the Yolscians with courage, not 
only to meet, but even to despise the enemy, drew 
off his party without being molested. 

The Volscian forces assembled with great expe- 
dition and alacrity ! and they appeared so consi- 
derable, that it was thought proper to leave part to 
garrison their towns, while the rest marched against 
Sie Romans. Coriolanus leaving it in the option of 
Tullus, which corps he would command, Tullus ob- 
served, that as his colleague was not at all inferior 
to himself in valour, and had hitherto fought witl^ 
better success, he thought it most advisable for 
him to lead the army into the field, while himself 
, stayed behind to provide for the defence of the towns, 
and to supply the troops that made the campaign 
with every thing necessary *. 

Marcius strengthened still more by this division 
of the command, marched first against Circeiif, a 

* It would have been very imprudent in TuUas to bave 
left Coriolanas, who had been an enemy, and now\might pos- 
sibly be only a pretended friend, at the head of an army in 
the bowels of his country, while he was marching at the head 
of another against Rome. 

f For the right terminations of this, and other towns soon 
^fter mentioned, see Livy, book ii. c. 39. Plutarch c^lls the 
^oirn Ctrctfum. His error is much' greater, when a'little be- 
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Homan colony ; and as it surrendered without re- 
sistance, be would not suffer it to be plundered . After 
this he laid waste the territories of the Latins, ex^ 
pecting that the Romans would hazard a battle for 
the Latins, who were their allies, and by frequent 
messengers called upon them for assistance. But 
the commons of Rome showed no alacrity in the af* 
fair, and the Consuls, whose office was almost ex^ 
pired, were not willing to run such a risk, and there- 
fore rejected the request of the Latins. Marcius 
then turned his arms against Tolerium, Labici, Pe- 
dum, and Sola, cities of Latium ; which he took by 
assault, and because they made resistance, sold the 
inhabitjBints as slaves, and plundered their houses. 
At the same time he took particular care of such as 
voluntarily came over to him ; and that they might 
not sustain any damage against his will, he always 
encamped at. the greatest distance he could, and 
would not even touch upon their lands, if he could 
avoid it. 

Afterwards he took Bollae, which is little more 
than twelve miles from Rome, where he put to the 
sword almost all that were of age to bear arms, and 
got much plunder. The rest of the Volscians, who 
were lieft as a safeguard to the towns, had not patience 
to remain at home any longer, but ran with their 
weapons in their hands to Marcius, declaring that 
they knew no other leader or general but him. His 
name and his valour were renowned through Italy* 
All were astonished that one man's changing sides 
could make so prodigious an alteration in affairs. 

Nevertiieless, there was nothing but disorder at 
Rome. The Romans refused to fight, and passed 
their time in cabals, seditious speeches, and mutual 

low he writes Cloelios instead of ClmUtB, Sometimes, too, th^ 
former translator makes a mistake where Plutarch had made 
none. 

C C 2 
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complaints; until news was brought that Coria- 
lanus had laid siege to Lavinium, where the holy 
symbols of the gods of their fathers were placed, 
and from whence they derived their original, that 
being the first city which ^neas built. A wonder- 
ful and universal change of opinion then appeared 
amon^ the people, and a very strange and absurd 
one among the patricians. Trie people were desir- 
ous to annul the sentence against Marcius, and to 
recall him to Rome, but the senate being assem- 
bled to deliberate on that point, finally rejected 
the proposition ; either out of a perverse humour 
of opposing whatever measure the people espoused, 
or perhaps unwilling that Coriolanus should owe 
his return to the favour of the people ; or else 
having conceived some resentment against him for 
harassing and distressing all the Romans, when 
he had been injured only by a part, and for show- 
ing himself an enemy to ins country, in which he 
knew the most respectable body had both sym- 
pathized with him, and shared in his ill treatment ; 
this resolution being announced to the commons *, it 
was not in thehr power to proceed to vote or to pass 
a bill ; for a previous decree of the senate was ae- 
cessary. 

At this news Coriolanus was still more exaspe- 
rated, so that quitting the siege of Lavinium f, he 
marched with great fury towards Rome, and en- 
camped only five miles from it, at the Foss<b CIuUujb. 
The sight of him caused great terror and confusion, 

* Perhaps the senate now refused to comply with the de- 
mands of the people, either to clear themselves from the sus- 
picion of maintaining a correspondence with Coriolanus, or 
potsibly out of that magnanimity which made the Romans 
averse to peace, when they were attended with bad succesi 
|D war. 

f He left a body of troops to continue the blockade. 
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but for the pr^esent it appeased the sedition : for nei- 
ther ma^strate nor senator durst any longer oppose 
the people'}^ desire to recall him.^ When they saw 
the women running up and down the streets, and the 
supplicatipps and tears of the aged men at the alters 
of me gods, when all courage and spirit were gone, 
and salutaiy councils were no more ; then they ac- 
knpwledged that the people were right in endeavour- 
ing to be reconciled to Ooriolanus, and that the se- 
nate were under a great mistake, in beginning to in- 
dulge the passions of anger and reyenge at a time 
when they should have renounced them. All, there- 
fore, agreed to send ambassadors to Coriolanus to 
offer him liberty to return, and to entreat him to put 
an end to the war. Those that went on the part of 
the senate, being all either relations or friends of 
Coriolanus, expected at the first interview much 
kindness from a man who was thus connected with 
them. But it happened quite otherwise ; for, being 
conducted through the Volscian ranks, they found 
him seated in council, with a number of great offi* 
cers, and with an insufferable appearance of pomp 
and severity. He bade them then declare their 
business, which they did in a very modest and hum- 
ble manner, as became the state of their affairs. 

When they had made an end of speaking, he an- 
swered them with much bitterness and high resent- 
ment of the injuries done him ; and as general of the 
Volscians, he insisted* ** That the Komans should 
restore all the cities and lands which they had taken 
in the former wars ; and that they should grant by de-- 
cree the freedom of the city to the Volscians, as they 
had done to the Latins; for that no lasting peace 
could be made between the two nations, but upon 
these just and equal conditions." — He gave them 
thirty days to consider of them ; and having dis- 
missed the ambassadors, he immediately retired from 
the Roman territories. . 
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Several among the Yolscians, vho for a long time 
had envied his reputation, and been uneasy at die in- 
terest he had with the people, availed themselves of 
this circumstance to calumniate and reproach him. 
Tullus himself was of the number. !^ot that he had 
received any particular injury from Coriolan|is ; but 
he was led away by a passion too natural to man. 
It gave him pain to find nis own glory obscured, and 
himself entirely neglectedby the Yolscians, who look- 
ed uponCoriolanus as their supreme head, and thought 
that others might well be satisfied with that por- 
tion of power and authority which he thouffht proper 
to allow them. Hence, secret hints were first given^ 
and in their private cabals his enemies expressed 
their dissatisfaction, giving the name of treason to 
his retreat. For though he had not betrayed their 
cities or armies, yet they said he had traitorously 
given up time, by which these and all other things 
are both won and lost. He had allowed them a 
respite of no less than thirty days, knowing their 
affairs to be so embarrassed, that they wanted such 
a space to reestablish theYn. 

Coriolanus, however, did not spend those thirty days 
idly. He harassed the enemy's allies*, laid waste 
their lands, and took seven great and populous cities 
in that interval. The Romans did not venture to 
send them anv succours. They were as spiritless, 
and as little <usposed to the war as if their bodies 
had been relaxed and benumbed with the palsy. 

When the term was expired, and Coriolanus re- 
turned with all his forces, they sent a second em- 
bassy, ** To entreat hipii to lay aside his resentment, 
to draw off the Volscians from their territories, and 
then to proceed as should seem most conducive to 

* By this he prevented the allies of the Romans from assist- 
ing them, and guarded against the charge of treachery, which 
some of the Volscians were ready to bring against him. 
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the advantage of both nations. For that the Ho* 
mans would not give up any thing through fear ; but 
if he thought it reasonable that the Volscians should 
be indulged in some particular points, they would 
be duly considered if they laid down their arms." 
Coriolanus replied, ** That as general of the Vols- 
cians, he would give them no answer ; but as one 
"who was yet a citizen of Rome, he would advise and 
exhort them to entertain humble thoughts, and to 
come within three days with a ratification of the just 
conditions he had proposed. At the same time he 
assured them, that if their resolutions should be of a 
different nature, it would not be safe for them to 
come any more into his camp with empty words." 

The senate, having received the report of the a!m- 
bassadorsy considered the commonwealth as ready 
to sink in the waves of a dreadful tempest, and there- 
fore cast the last,, the sacred anchor, as it is called. 
They ordered all the priests of the gods, the ministers 
and guardians of the mysteries, and all that, by the 
ancient usage of their countiy, practised divination by 
the flight of birds, to go to Coriolanus, in their robes^ 
with (he ensigns which they bear in the duties of their 
office, and exert their utmost endeavours to persuade 
him to desist from the war, and then to treat with 
his countrymen of articles of peace for the Volscians. 
When they came, he did indeed vouchsafe to admit 
them into the camp, but showed them no other fa- 
vour, nor gave them a milder answer than the others 
had received ; " He bade them," in short, ** either 
accept the former proposals or prepare for war.** 

When the priests returned, the Romans resolved 
to keep close within the city and to defend the walls ; 
intending only to repulse the enemy, should he at*- 
tack them, and placing their chief hopes on the ac«- 
oidents of time and fortune : for they knew of no re^ 
source within themselves : the city was fiill of trou- 
ble and confusion, tenor and unhappy presages. 
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At last something happened similar to what is often 
mentioned by Homer, but which men in general 
are little inclined to believe. For when on occasion 
of any great and uncommon event, he says, 

Pallas inspired that counsel ; 

And again, 

But loine immortal power who rules the miud 
Changed their resolves ; 

And elsewhere. 

The thought spontaneous rising. 
Or by some god inspired — — 

They despise the poet, as if, for the sake of ab- 
surd notions and incredible fables, he endeavoured 
to take away our liberty of wilK A thing which 
Homer never dreamed of : for whatever happens in 
the ordinary course of things, and is the enect of 
reason and consideration, he often ascribes to our 
^ own powers ; as, 

My own great mind 

I then consulted ; 



And in another place, 

Achilles h 
Perplex*d 

Once more. 



Achilles heard with grief ; and various thoughts 
Perplex*d his mighty mind ; 



•But she in vain 



Tempted Bellerophon. The noble youth 
With Wisdom's shield was arm'd. 

And in extraordinary and wonderful actions, which 
require some supernatural impulse and enthusiastic 
movement, he never introduces the Deity as depriv- 
ing man of freedom of will, but as moving the will. 
He does not represent the heavenly Power as pro- 
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dttctng the resolution, but ideas which lead to the 
resolution. The act, therefore, is^ by no means in- 
voluntary, since occasion only is given to free opera-* 
tions, and confidence and good hope are superadded. 
For either the Supreme Being must be excluded 
from all causality and influence upon our actions, or 
it must be con&ssed that this is the only way in 
which he assists men and cooperates with them ; 
since it is not to be supposed that he fashions our 
corporeal organs, or directs the motions of our hand» 
and feet to &e purposes he designs, but that by cer- 
tain motives and ideas which he sug^sts, he either 
excites the active powers of the will, or else restrains 
tfaem*^ 

The Roman women were then dispersed in the 
severaf temples, but the greatest part and the most 
illustrious of the matrons made their supplications at 
the altar of Jupiter Capitolinus. Among the last 
was Valeria, the sister ot the great Fublicola, a per- 
son who had done the Romans the most consider- 
able services both in peace and war. Publicola died 
some time before, as we have related in his life ; but 
Valeria still lived in the greatest esteem ; for her life 
did honour to her high birth. This woman discern- 
ing, by some divine impulse, what would be the best 
expedient, rose and called upon the other matrons to 
attend her to the house of Volumniat> the mother of 
Coriolanus. When she entered, and found her sit- 
ting with her daughter-in-law, and with the children 
of Coriolanus on her lap, she appoached her with 
her female companions, and spoke to this effect : 
** We address ourselves to you, Volumnia and Vir- 

* Plutarch represeots the divine assistance as a moral influ" 
ence^ prevailing (if it does prevail) by rational motives. And 
the best Christian divines describe it in the same manner. 

+ Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Livy call his mother Ye- 
turia, and his wife Volumnia. 
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gilia, as women to women, without any decree ot 
the senate or order of the consuls. But our god, we 
believe, lending a merciful ear to our prayers, put it 
in our minds to apply to you, and to entreat you to 
do a thing that will not only be salutary to us and 
the other citizens, but more glorious for you, if you 
hearken to us, dian the reducing their fathers Huid 
husbands from mortal enmity to peace and friend^ 
ship ,was to the daughters of the Sabines. Come 
then, go along with us to Coriolanus ; join your in- 
stances to ours ; and give a true and honourable 
testimony to your country, that though she has re-' 
ceiyed the greatest injuries from him, yet she ha» 
neither done nor resolved upon any thing against 
you in her anger, but restores you safe into his hands, 
though perhaps she may not obtain any better terms 
to herself on that account/' 

When Veleria had thus spoken, the rest of the 
women joined her request. Volumnia gave them 
this answer : ** Beside the share which we have in 
the general calamity, we are, my friends, in particu- 
lar very unhappy ; since Marcius is lost to us, his 
gloiy obscured, and his virtue gone ; since we be- 
hold him surrounded by the arms of the enemies of 
his country, not as their prisoner, but their com- 
mander. But it is still a greater misfortune to us, if 
our country is become so weak as to have need to 
repose her hopes upon us. For I know not whether 
he will have any' regard for us, since he has had 
none for his country, which he used to prefer to his 
mother, to his wife and children. Take us, however, 
and make what use of us you please. Lead us to 
him. If we can do nothing else, we can expire at 
his feet in supplicating for Rome." 

She then took die children of Virgilia with her*, 

• Valeria first gave advice of this desij^n to the consals, who 

proposed it in the senate, where, after loog debates, it Irasap- 
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and went with the other matrons to the Volscian 
camp. The sight of them produced, even in the 
enemy, compassion and a reverential silence. Corio-^ 
lanus, who then happened to be seated upon the tri« 
bunal with his principal officers, seeing the women 
approach, was greatly agitated and surprised. Ne- 
vertheless, he endeavoured to retain his wonted 
sternness and inexorable temper, though he per- 
ceived that his wife was at the head of them. But 
unable to resist the emotions of affection, he could 
not suffer them to address him as he sat. ^ He de- 
scended from the tribunal, and ran to meet them. 
First he embraced his mother for a considerable time, 
and afterwards his wife and children, neither refrain- 
ing from tears nor any other instance of natural ten- 
derness. 

When he had sufficiently indulged his passion,^ 
and perceived that his mother wanted to speak, he 
called the Volscian counsellors to him, and Volum- 
oia expressed herself to this purpose : " You see, 
my son, by our attire and miserable looks, and there- 
fore I may spare myself the trouble of declaring, to 
what condition your banishment has reduced us. 
Think with yourself whether we are not the most 
unhappy of women, when fortune has changed the 
spectacle that should have been the most pleasing 
in the world, into the most dreadful ; when Volum- 
nia beholds her son, and Virgilia her husband, en- 
camped in a hostile manner before the walls of his 
native city. And what to others is the greatest con- 
solation under misfortune and adversity, I mean 
prayer to the gods, to us is rendered impracticable ; 
for we cannot at the same time beg victory for our 

proved of by the fathers. Then Veturia, and the most illus- 
trious of the Roman matrons, in chariots which the consuls had 
ordered to be got ready for them^ook their way to the ene- 
my's camp. 

VOL. II. I> D 
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cottntry and your preservatioDy but what oor worst 
enemies would imprecate on us as a curse must of 
necessity be interwoven with our prayers. ITour 
wife and children must either see their country pe- 
rish, or you. As to my' own part, I will not live to 
see this war decided by fortune. If I cannot per* 
suade you to prefer friendship and union to enmity 
and its ruinous consequences, and so to become a 
benefactor to both sides, rather than the destruction 
of one,, you must take this along with you, and pre- 
pare to expect it, that you shall not advance against 
your country, without trampling upon the dead body 
of her that bore you. For it does not become me to 
wait for that day, when my son shall be either led 
captive by his fellow citizens, or triumph over Rome. 
If, indeed, I desired you to save your country by 
ruining the Volscians, I confess the case would be 
hard, and the choice difficult: for it would neither 
be honourable to destroy your countrymen, nor just 
to betr^ those who have placed their confidence in 
you. !Dut what do we desire of you, more than de- 
liverance from our own calamities 1 A deliverance 
which will be equally salutary to both parties*, but 
most to the honour of the Volscians, since it will ap^ 
pear that their superiority empowered them to grant 
us the greatest of blessings, peace and friendship, 
while they themselves receive the same. If these 
take place, you will be acknowledged to be the 
principal cause of them ; if they do not, you alone 
must expect to bear the blame from both nations. 
And though the chance of war is uncertain, yet it 
will be the certain event of this, that i^ you ponquer, 
you will be a destroying demon to your country ; 
if you are .beaten, it will be clear that by indulging 

* She begged a truce for a year, that io that time measores 
might, be taken for settling a solid and lasting peace. 
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jour resentment^ yon have plunged your friends and 
benefactors in the greatest of misfortunes." 

Coriolanus listened to his mother while she went 
on with her speech, without saying the least word to 
her ; and Yolumnia, seeing him stand a long time 
mute after she had lefit speaking, proceeded again in 
this manner, " Why are you silent, my son? Is it 
an honour to yield every thing to anger and resent- 
ment, and would it be a disgrace to yield to your 
mother in so important a petition ? Or does it be- 
come a great man to remember the injuries done him, 
and would it not equally become a great and good 
man with the highest regard and reverence to keep in 
mind the benefits he has received from his parents ? 
Surely you, of all men, should take care to be grate- 
ful, who have suffered so extremely by ingratitude. 
And yet, though you have already severely punished 
your country, you hare not made your mother the 
least return for her kindness. The most sacred ties 
both of nature and religion without any other con- 
straint require that you should indulge me in this 
just and reasonable request; but if words cannot 
prevail, this only resource is left.'* When she had 
said this, she threw herself at his feet, together with 
bis wife and children ; upon which Coriolanus cry^ 
ing out, *' O mother ! what is it you have done ?' 
raised her from the ground, and tenderly pressing 
her hand, continued, " You have gained a victory 
fortunate for your country, but ruinous to me*. I go, 
vanquished by you alone.'' Then, after a short con- 
ference with his mother and wife in private, he sent 
them back to Rome, agreeably to their desire. Next 
morning he drew off the Volscians, who had not all 
the same sentiments of what had passed. Some 
blamed him; others, whose inclinations were for 

* He weU foresaw, that the Volscians would never forgive 
him the favour he did their enemies* 
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peace, found no fault ; others ag^in, though they dis- 
liked what was done, did not look upon Coriolanus 
as a bad man, but thought he was excusable in yield- 
ing to such powerful solicitations. However, none 
presumed to contradict his orders, though they fol- 
lowed him rather out of veneration for his virtue, than 
regard to his authority. 

The sense of the dreadful and dangerous circum- 
stances which the Roman people had been in by 
reason of the war, never appeared so strong as when 
they were delivered from it. For no sooner did they 
perceive from the walls, that the Volscians were 
drawing off, than all the temples were opened and 
filled with persons crowned with garlands, and offer- 
ing sacrifice, as for some great victory. But in no- 
thing was the public ioy more evident than in the 
affectionate regard and honour which both the senate 
and people paid the women, whom they both con- 
sidered and declared the means of their preservation. 
Nevertheless, when the senate decreed* that what- 
ever the^ thought would contribute most to dieir 
glory and satisfaction, the Consuls should take care 
to see it done, they only desired that a temple might 
be built to the Fortune of women, the expense 
of which they offered to defray themselves, requiring 
the commonwealth to be at no other charge than 
that of sacrifices, and such a solemn service as was 
euitable to the majesty of the gods. The senate, 
though they commended their generosity, ordered 
the temple and shrine to be erected at the public 
charge t; but the women contributed their money 

* It was decreed that ao encomium of those matroDB should 
be eDgraven on a public monument. 

f It was erected in the Latin way, about four miles from 
Ronu*, on the place where Veturia had overcome the obsti- 
nacy of her son. Valeria, who had proposed so successful a 
deputation, was the first priestess of this temple, which was 
much frequented by the Roman women. 
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notwithstandiDg, and with itprovided another image 
of the goddess, which the Romans report, when it 
was set up in the temple, to ha^e uttered these words, 

O WOMEN ! MOST ACCEPTABLE TO THE GODS IS 
THIS YOUR PIOUS GIFT. 

They fabulously report that this voice was re- 
peated twice, thus offering to our faith things that 
appear impossible. Indeed, we will not deny that 
images may have sweated, may have been covered 
with tears, and emitted drops like blood. For wood 
and stone often contract a scurf and mouldiness, that 
produces moisture ; and they not only exhibit many 
different colours themselves, but receive variety of 
tinctures from the ambient air: at the same time 
there is no reason why the Deity may noit make use 
of these signs to announce things to come. It is 
also very possible that a sound like that of a sigh or a 
groan may proceed from a statue, by the rupture or 
violent separation of some of the interior parts : but 
that an articulate voice and expression so clear, so 
full affd perfect, should fall from a thing inanimate, is 
out of all the bounds of possibility. For neither the 
soul of man, nor even God himself^' can utter vocal 
sounds, and pronounce words, without an organized 
body and parts fitted for utterance. Wherever then, 
history asserts such things, and bears us down with 
the testimony of many credible witnesses, we must 
conclude that some impression not unlike that of 
sense, influenced the imagination, and produced the 
belief of a real sensation ; as in sleep we seem to 
hear what we hear not, and to see what we do 
not see. As for those persons, who are possessed 
with such a strong sense of religion, that they can- 
not reject any thing of this kind, they found their 
faith on the wonderful and incomprehensible power 
of God. For there is no manner of resemblance be- 
tween him and a human being, either in his nature, his 

D D 2 
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wisdom, his power, or his operation^. If, therefore, 
he perforins something which we cannot effect, and 
executes what with us is impossible, there is nothing 
in this contradictory to reason ; since, though he far 
excels us in every thing, yet the dissimilitude and 
distance between him and us appears most of all in 
the works which he hath wrought. But muck kTuno- 
ledge of things divine, as Heraclitus affirms, escapes 
us through want of faith. 

When Coriolanus returned, after this expedition, 
to Antium, Tullus, who both hated and feared him, 
resolved to assassinate him immediately: being per- 
suaded, that if he missed this, he should not have 
such another opportuoity. First, therefore, he col- 
lected and prepared a number of accomplices, and 
then called upon Coriolanus to divest himself of his 
authority, and give an account of his conduct to the 
Yolscians. Dreading the consequence of being re- 
duced to a private station, while Tullus, who had so 
great an interest with his countrymen, was in power, 
he made answer, that if the Yolscians required it, he 
would give up his commission, and not otherwise, 
since he had taken it at their common request ; but 
that he was ready to give an account of his beha- 
viour even then, if the citizens of Antium would have 
it so. Hereupon; they met in full assembly, and 
some of the orators that were prepared for it, en- 
deavoured to exasperate the populace against him. 
But when Coriolanus stood up, the violence of the 
tumult abated, and he had liberty to speak ; the best 
part of the people of Antium, and those that were 
most inclined to peace, appearing ready to hear him 
with candour, and to pass sentence with equity. 
Tullus was then afraid that he would make but too 
good a defence: for he was an eloquent man, and the 
former advantages which he had procured the nation 
outweighed his present offence. Nay, the very im- 
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peachment was a clear proof of the greatness of the 
benefits he had conferred upon them. For they 
would never have thought themselves injured in not 
conquering Rome, if they had not been near taking 
it through his means. The conspirators, therefore^ 
judged it prudent not to wait any longer,, or to try 
the multitude ; and the boldest of their faction, cry- 
ing out that a traitor ought not to be heard, or suf- 
fered by the Volscians to act the tyrant, and refuse 
to lay down his authority, -rushed upon him in a 
body, and * killed him on the spot ; not one that 
was present lifting a hand to defend him. It was 
soon evident that this was not done with the general 
approbation ; for they assembled from several cities, 
to give his body an honourable burial f^ and adorned 

* Dionysius of Halicarnassus says, tbey stoned him to 
death. 

f They dressed him in his general's robes, and laid his 
corpse on a magnificent bier, which was carried by such 
young officers as were most distinguished for their martial ex- 
ploits. Before him were borne the spoils he had taken from 
the enemy, the crowns he had gained, antf plans of the cities 
he had taken. In this order his body was laid on the pile, 
while scTeral victims were slain in honour to his memory. 
When the pile was consumed, they gathered up his ashes, 
which they interred on the spot, and erected a magnificent 
monument there. Coriolanus was slain in the second year of 
the*seventy-third Olympiad, in the two hundred and sixty-sixth 
year of Rome, and eight years after his first campaign. Ac- 
cording to this account he died in the flower of his age; but 
Livy informs us, from Fabius, a very ancient author, that he 
lived till h)e was very old : and that in the decline of life he 
was wont to sJiy, that ** A state of exile was always uncom- 
fortable, but more so to an old man than to another." We 
cannot, however, think that Coriolanus grew old among the 
Volscians. Had he dune so, his counsels would have pre- 
served them from ruin; and, after Tullus was slain, he would 
•hav«». restored their affairs, and have got them admitted to the 
rights and privileges of Roman citizens, in the same! manner 
as the Latins. 
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his monument with arms and spoils, as became a 
distinguished warrior and general. 

When the Romans were informed of his death, 
they showed no sign either of favour or resentment. 
Only they permitted the women, at their request, to 
go into mourning for ten months, as they used to do 
for a father, a son, or a brother; this being the long* 
est term for mourning allowed by Numa Pompilius, 
as we have mentioned in his life. 

The Volscian affairs soon wanted the abilities of 
Marcius. For, first of all, in a dispute which they 
had with the .dSqui, their friends and allies, which of 
the two nations should give a general to their armies, 
they proceeded to blows, and a number were killed 
andf wounded; and afterwards coming to a l>attlo 
with the Komans, in which they were defeated, and 
TuUus, together with the flower of their army, slain, 
they were forced to accept of very disgraceful con-r 
ditions of peace, by which they were reduced to the 
obedience of Rome, and obliged to accept of such 
terms as the conquerors would allow them. 



ALCIBIADES AND CORIOLANUS 
COMPARED, 

Having now given a detail of all the actions of 
these two great men, that we thought worthy to be 
known and remembered, we may perceive at one 
glance that as to their military exploits the balance 
is nearly even. For both gave extraordinary proofs 
of courage as soldiers, and of prudence and capa- 
city as commanders in chief: though perhaps some 
may think Alcibiades the more complete general, on 
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account of his many successful expeditions at sea as 
well as land. But this is common to both, that when 
they had the command, and fought in person, the 
affairs of their country infallibly prospered, and as 
infallibly declined, when they went over to the 
enemy. 

As to their behaviour in point of government, if 
the licentiousness of Alcibiades, and his compliances 
with the humour of the populace, were abhorred by 
the wise and sober part of the Athenians,; the proud 
and forbidding manner of Coriolanus, and his ex- 
cessive attachment to the patricians, were equally 
detested by the Roman people. In this respect, 
therefore, neither of them is to be commended; 
though he that avails himself of popular arts, and 
shows too much indulgence, is less blameable than 
he who, to avoid the imputation of obsequiousness, 
treats the people with severity. It is, indeed, a dis- 
grace to attain to power by flattering them ; but on 
the other hand, to pursue it by acts of insolence and 
oppression is not only shameiul, but unjust. 

That Coriolanus had an openness and simplicity 
of manners is a point beyond dispute, whilst Alci- 
biades was crafty and dark in the proceedings of his 
administration. The latter has been most blamed 
for the trick which he put upon the Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors, as Thucydides tells us, and by which 
he renewed the war. Yet this stroke of policy, 
though it plunged Athens again in war, rendered the 
alliance with the Mantineans and Argives, which 
was brought about by Alcibiades, much stronger 
and more respectable. But was not Coriolanus 
chargeable with a falsity too, when, as Dionysius 
informs us, he stirred up the Komans against the 
Volscians, by loading the latter with an infamous 
calumny, when they went to see the public games ? 
The cause, too, makes this action the more criminal ; 
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for it wu Dot by amlntion or a riral spirit in politics 
that he was inflaenced, as Alcibiades was : but he 
did it to gratify his anger, a ptuswn which, as Dion 
says, is ever ungratefid to its votaries. By this 
means they disturbed all Italy, and in his quarrel 
with his country destroyed many cities which had 

^ never done him any injury. Alcibiades, indeed, was 
the author oiP many evils to the Athenians, but was 
easily reconciled to them, when he found that they 
repented. Nay, when he was driven a second time 
into exile, he could not bear with patience the blun- 
ders committed by the new generals, nor see with in- 
difference the dangers to which they were exposed; 
but observed the same conduct which Aristides is so 
highly extolled for with respect to Themistocles. 
He went in person to those generals, who, he knew, 
were not his friends, and showed them what steps it 
was proper for them to take. Whereas Coriolanus 
directed his revenge against the whole common- 
wealth, though he had not been injured by the whole, 
but the best and most respectable part both suffered 
and sympathized with him. And afterwards, when 
the Komans endeavoured to make satisfaction for 
that single grievance by many embassies and much 
submission, he was not in the least pacified or won; 
but showed himself determined to prosecute a cruel 
war, not in order to procure his return to his native 
country, but to conquer and to ruin it. It may, in- 
deed, be granted, that there was this difference in 
the case; Alcibiades returned to the Athenians, 
when the Spartans, who both feared and hated him, 
intended to despatch him privately. But it was not 
so honourable in Coriolanus to desert the Volscians, 
who had treated him with the utmost kindness, ap- 
pointed him general with full authority, and reposed 
in him the highest confidence : very different in this 

.respect from Alcibiades, who was abused, to ti^eir 
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own purposes, rather than employed and tmsted by 
the Lacedaemonians: and who, after having been 
tossed about in their city and their camp, was at last 
obliged to put himself in the hands of Tissaphernes. 
But, perhaps, he made his court ta the Persian* in 
order to prevent the utter ruin of hb country, to 
which he was desirous to return. 

History informs us, that Alcibiades often took 
bribes, wnich he lavished again with equal discredit 
upon his vicious pleasures ; while Coriolanus refused 
to receive even what the generals he served under 
would have given him with honour* Hence the be-* 
haviour of <he latter was the more detested by the 
people in the disputes about debts; since it was not 
with a view to advantage, but out of contempt and 
by way of insult, as they thought, that he bore so 
hard upon them. 

Antipater, in one of his epistles, where he s /^aks 
of the aeath of Aristotle the philosopher, t< > us, 
*' That great man, besides his other extraordinary 
talents, had the art of insinuating himself into the 
affections of those he conversed with." For want 
of this talent, the great actions and virtues of Co-* 
riolanus were odious even to those who received the 
benefit of them, and who, notwithstanding, could not 
endure that austerity which, as Plato says, is the 
companion of solitude. But as Alcibiades, on the 
other hand, knew how to treat those with whom he 
conversed with an engaging civility, it is no wonder 
if the glory of his exploits flourished in the favour 
and honourable regard of mankind, since his very 

• For be prevented Tissaphernes from assistiiif the Spar- 
tans with all his forces. Thus he served the Athenians and the 
Persians at the same time. For it was undoubtedly the inte- 
rest of the Persians to preserve the two leading powers of 
Greece in a condition to annoy each other; and, in the meaa 
time, to reap the advantage themselves. 
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fauHg bad sometimes their grace and elegance. 
Hence it was, that though his conduct was often 
very prejudicial to Athens, yet he was frequently 
appointed commander in chief; while Coriolanus, 
after many great achievements, with the best preten- 
sions, sued for the Consulship, and lost it. The 
former deserved to be hated by his countrymen, and 
was not ; the latter was not beloved, though at the 
same time he was admired. 

We should, moreover, consider, that Coriolanus 
performed no considerable services, while he com- 
manded the armies of his country, though for the 
enemy against his country be did ; but that Alcibi- 
ades, both as a soldier and a general, did great 
things for the Athenians. When amongst his fellow- 
citizens, Alcibiades was superior to all the attempts 
of his enemies, though their calumnies prevailed 
against him in his absence ; whereas Coriolanus was 
condemned by the Romans, though present to de- 
fend himself; and at length killed by the Volscians, 
against all rights indeed, whether human or divine : 
nevertheless, he afforded them a colour for what they 
did, by granting that peace to the entreaties of the 
women, which he had refused to the application of 
the ambassadors; by that means leavmg the en- 
mity between the two nations, and the grounds of the 
war entire, and losing a very favourable opportunity 
for the Volscians. For surely he would not have 
drawn off the forces without the consent of those 
that committed them to his conduct, if he had suffi- 
ciently regarded his duty to them. 

But if, without considering the Volscians in the 
least, he consulted his resentment only in stirring up 
the war, and put a period to it again when that was 
satisfied, he should not have spared his country on 
his mother's account, but have spared her with it ; 
for both his^other and wife made a part of his na- 
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tiye city which he was besieging. But inhumanly to 
reject the application and entreaties of the ambassa^ 
dors, and the petition of the priests, and then to con- 
sent to a retreat in favoar of his mother, was not 
doing honour to his mother, but bringing disgrace 
uppn his country ; since, as if it was not worthy to 
be saved for its own sake, it appeared to be saved 
only in compassion to a woman. For the favour 
was invidious, and so far from being engaging, that, 
in fact, it savoured of cruelty, and consequently wa» 
unacceptable to both parties. He retired without 
being won by the supplications of those he was at 
war with, and without consent of those for whom he 
undertook it. 'The cause of all which was, the aus- 
terity of his manners, his arrogance and inflexibility 
of mind, thmgs hate^l enough to the people at all 
times ; but, when united with ambition, savage and 
intolerable. Persons of his temper, as if they had 
no need of honours, neglect to ingratiate themselves 
with the multitude, and yet are excessively chagrined 
when those are denied them. It is true, neither 
Mejellus, nor Aristides, nor Epaminondas, were 
pliant to the people's humour, or could submit to 
natter them ; but then they had a thorough contempt 
of ev#ry thing that the people could either give or 
take away ; and whea they were banished, or, on 
any other occasion, miscarried in the suffrages, or 
were condemned in large fines, they nourished no 
anger against their ungrateful countrymen, but .were 
satisfied with their repentance, and reconciled to them 
at their request. And, surely, he who is sparing in 
his assiduities to the people, can but with an ill grace 
think of revenging any slight he may suffer : for ex- 
treme resentment, in case of disappointment in a pur- 
suit of honour, must be the effect of an extreme de- 
sire of it. 

Alciblades, for his part, reaHily acknowledged, 
VOL. II. K B 
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that he was chaitued with honours, and that h^ was 
very uneasy at being neglected; and therefore he 
endeavoured to recommend himself to those he had 
to do with, by every engaging art. But the pride 
of Coriolanus would not permit him to make his 
court to those who were capable of conferring ho« 
nours upon him ; and at the same time his ambition 
filled him with regret and indignation when they 
passed him by. This, then, is the blameable part of 
his character ; all the rest is great and glorious. In 
point of temperance and disregard of riches, he is fit 
to be compared with the most illustrious examples of 
integrity in Greece, and not with Alcibiades, who^ 
in this respect, was the most profligate of men, and 
had the least regard for decency and honour* 



TIMOLEON. 



The afiairs of the Syracusans, before Timoleon 
was sent into Sicily, were in this 'posture: Dion, 
having driven out Dionysius the tyrant, was soon 
assassinated; those that with him had been the 
means of delivering Syracuse, were divided among 
themselves ; and the city, which only changed one 
tyrant for another, was oppressed with so many mi- 
series, that it was almost desolate*. As for the rest 

* Upon DioD^s death, his murderer Callippus usurped the 
supreme power ; but after ten months he was driven out, and 
slain with the same dagger which he had planted in the breast 
of his friend. Hipparinus, the brother of Dionysius, arriving 
with a numerous fleet, possessed himself of the city of Syra- 
cuse, and held it for the space of two years. Syraocise and 
aU Sicily being thus divided into parties and factions, Diony- 
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4>f Sicily^ th« wars had made part of it quite a desert, 
and most of the towns that remained were held hy a 
confused mixture of barbarians and soldiers, who 
having no regular pay, were ready for every change 
of government. 

Such being the state of things, Dionysius, in the 
tenth year after bis expulsion, having got together a 
body of foreigners, drove out Nysaeus, thea master of 
Syracuse, restored his own affairs, and reestablished 
himself in his dominions. Thus he who had been 
unaccountably stripped by a small body of men of 
the greatest power that any tyrant ever possessed, 
still more unaccountably, of a beggarly fugitive, be-» 
came the master of those who had expelled hi^l« 
All, therefore, who remained in Syracuse, became 
slaves to a tyrant, who at the best was of an un*- 
gentle nature, and at that time exasperated by his 
misfortunes to a degree of savage ferocity. But the 
best and most considerable pf the citizens having 
retired to Icetes, prince of the Leontines, put tbem-^ 
selves under his protection, and chose him for their 
general. Not that he was better than the most 
avowed tyrants ; but they had no other resource ; 
and they were willing to repose some confidence in 
him, as being of a Syracusan family, and having an 
army able to encounter that of Dionysius. 

In the mean time, the Carthaginians appearing be^ 
fore Sicily with a great fleet, and being likely to avail 
themselves of the disordered state of the island, the 
Sicilians, struck with terror, determined to send an 
embassy into Greece, to beg assistance of the Co- 
rinthians ; not only on account of their kindred to 

8I11S the younger, who had been driven from the throne, taking 
advantage of these troubles, assembled some foreign troops | 
and having defeated Nysaeus, who was then governor of Syra^ 
jCQse, reinBtate4 himself ip his dominions* 
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that people *» and the many services tbey had re- 
ceived from them on former occasions, but bepause 
they knevK that Corinth was always a patroness of 
liberty and an enemy to tyrants, and that she had en- 
gaged in many considerable wars, not from a motive 
of ambition or avarice, but to maintain the freedom 
and independency of Greece. Hereupon Icetes, 
whose intention in accepting the command, was not 
60 much to deliver Syracuse from its tyrants, as to 
set up himself there in the same capacity, treated 
privately with the Carthaginians, while in public he 
commended the design of the Syracusans, and de- 
spatched ambassadors along with theirs into Pelo- 
ponnesus. Not that he was desirous of succours 
from thence, but he hoped that if the Corinthians, on 
account of ^e troubles of Greece and their engage- 
ments at home, should, as it was likely enough, de- 
cline sending any, he might the more easily incline 
the balance to the side of the Carthaginians, and 
then make use of their alhance and their forces, 
either against the Syracusans or their present tyrant. 
That such were his views^ a little time discovered. 

When the ambassadors arrived and their business 
was known, the Corinthians, always accustomed to 
give particular attention to the concerns of the colo- 
nies, and especially those of Syracuse, since by good 
fortune they had nothing to molest them in their own 
country, readily passed a vote that the succours 
should be granted. The next thing to be considered, 
was, who should be general ; when the magistrates 
put in nomination such as had endeavoured to dis- 

* The Syracusans were a colony from Corinth, founded by 
Archias the ^Corinthian, in the second year of the eleymth 
Olympiad, seven hundred and thirty-three^ years before the 
Cluristian aera. Sicily had been planted with Phc^nicians and 
other barbarous people, as the Grecians called them, above 
Ihree hundred years before. 
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tinguish themselyes in the state ; bat one of the 
Plebeians stood up and proposed Timoleon^ the son 
of Tiinodemus, who as yet had no share in the 
business of the commonwealth, and was so far from 
hoping or wishing for such an appointment, that it 
seemed some god inspired Inta with the thought ; 
with such indulgence did fortune immediately pro- 
mote his election, and so much did her favour after- 
wards signalize his actions, and add lustre to his 
valour ! 

His parentage was noble on both sides ; for both 
his father Timodemus, and his mother Demariste, 
were of the best families in Corinth. His love of 
his country was remarkable, and so was the mildness 
of his disposition, saving that he bore an extreme 
hatred to tyrants and wicked men. His natural abi-, 
lities for war were so happily tempered, that as an 
extraordinary prudence was seen in the enterprises 
of his younger years, so an undaunted courage dis- 
tinguished his declining age. He had an elder 
brother, named Timophanes, who resembled him in 
nothing ; being rash and indiscreet of himself, and 
utterly corrupted besides, by the passion for sove- 
reignty, infused into him by some of his profligate 
acquaintance, and certain foreign soldiers whom he 
had always about him. He appeared to be impe- 
tuous in war, and to court danger, which gave his 
countrymen such an opinion of his courage and ac- 
tivity, that they frequently entrusted him with the 
command of the army. And in these matters Ti- 
moleon much assisted him, by entirely concealing, or 
at least extenuating his faults, and magnifying the 
good qualities which nature had given him. 

In a battle between the Corinthians and the troops 
of Argos and Cleone, Timoleon happened to serve 
among the infantry, when Timophanes, who was at 
the head of the cavalry, was brought into extreme 

£ b2 
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danger: for his horse beiog wounded, threw him 
amidst the enemy. Hereupon, part of his compa- 
nions were frightened, and presently dispersed ; and 
the few that remained, having to fight with numbers, 
with difficulty stood their ground. Timoleon, seeing 
his brother in these circumstances, ran to his assist- 
ance, and covered him as he lay, with his shield, and 
after having received abundance of darts; and many 
strokes of the sword upon his body and his armour, 
by great efibrts repulsed the enemy, and saved him. 
Some time after this, the Corinthians, apprehensiye 
Uiat their city might be surprised through some 
treachery of their allies, as it had been before re- 
solved to keep on foot four hundred mercenaries, 
gave the command of them to Timophanes. But be, 
having no regard to justice or honour, soon entered 
into measures to subject the city to himself, aad 
having put to death a number of me principal inha- 
bitants without form of trial, declared himself abso- 
lute prince of it. Timoleon, greatly concerned at 
this, and accounting the treacherous proceedings of 
his brother his own misfortune, went to expostulate 
with him, and endeavoured to persuade him to re- 
nounce this madness and unfortunate ambition, and 
to bethink himself how to make his fellow-citizens 
some amends for the crimes he had committed. But 
as he rejected his single admonition with disdain, he 
returned a few days after, taking with him a kins- 
man, named ^schylus, brother to the wife of Timo- 
phanes, and a certain soothsayer, a friend of his, 
whom Theopompus calls Satyrus, but Ephorus and 
Timaeus mention by the name of Orthagoras. These 
three, standing round him, earnestly entreated him 
yet to listen to reason and change his mind. Timo- 
phanes at first laughed at them, and afterwards gav« 
way to a violent passion: upon which, Timoleon 
stepped aside/ and.stood weeping, with his face co- 
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▼ered) while tbe other two drew their swords, and 
despatched him in a moment *. 

The matter being soon generallyjknown, the prin- 
cipal and most vaUiable part of the Corinthians ex- 
tolled Timoleon's detestation of wickedness, and that 
greatness of soul which, notwithstanding the gentle- 
ness of his heart and his aiifection to fa^s relations, 
led him to prefer his country to his family, and justice 
and honour to interest and advantage. While his 
brother fought valiantly for his country, he had saved 
him ; and slain him when he had treacherously en- 
slaved it. Those who knew not how to live in a de- 
mocracy, and had been used to make their court to 
men in power, pretended indeed to rejoice at the 
tyrant's aeath ; but at the same time reviling Timor ' 
leon, as guilty of an horrible and impious deed, they 
created him great uneasiness. When he heard how 
heavily his mother bore it, and that she uttered the 
most dreadful wishes tind imprecations against him, 
he went to excuse it and to console her: but she 
could not endure the thought of seeing him, and or- 
dered the doors to be shut against him. He then 
became entirel^r a prey to sorrow, and attempted to 
put an end to his Ufe by abstaining from all manner 
of food. In these unhappy circumstances his friends 
did not abandon him. They even added force to 
their entreaties till they prevailed on him to. live^ 
He determined, however, to live in solitude; and 

* Diodoms, in the circamstances of this fact, differs from 
Platarch. He tells ns, that Timoleon having killed his brother 
in the market place with his own hand, a great tumult arose 
among the citizens. To appease this tumult, &n assembly waf 
convened ; and in the height of their debates the Syracusan 
amb999adors arrived, demanding a general : whereupon they 
unanimously agreed to send Timoleon ; but first let him know^ 
that if he discharged his duty there well, he should be consi- 
dered as one who had killed a tyrant $ if not« as the murdercp 
of hift brother. Diooor* Sicui.. L zyi. c, 10. 
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accordingly he withdrew from all public affairs, and 
for some years did not so much as approach the city, 
but wandered about the most gloomy parts of his 
grounds, and gave himself up to melancholy. Thus 
Sie judgment, if it borrows not from reason and phi- 
losophy sufficient strength and steadiness for action, 
is easily unsettled and depraved by any casual com- 
mendation or dispraise, and departs from its own 
purposes. For an action should not only be just 
and laudable in itself, but the principle from which it 
proceeds firm and immoveable, in order that our 
conduct may have the sanction of our own approba- 
tion. Otherwise, upon the completion of any under^ 
taking, we shall, through our own weakness, be filled 
with sorrow and remorse, and the splendid ideas of 
honour and virtue, that led us to perform it, will 
vanish ; just as the glutton is soon cloyed and dis^ 
gusted with the luscious viands which he had de-» 
voured with too keen an appetite. Repentance tar-> 
nishes the best actions ; whereas the purposes that 
are grounded upon knowledge and reason never 
change, though they may happen to be disap^ 
pointed of success. Uence it was that Phocion of 
Athens, having vigorously opposed thet proceedings 
of Leosthenes *, which, notwithstanding, turned out 
much more happily than he expected : when he saw 
the Athenians offering sacrifice and elated with their 
victory, told them, he was glad of their success, but 
if it was to do over again he should give the same 
counsel. Still stronger was the answer which Aris- 
tides the Locrian, one of Plato's intimate friends, 
gave to Dionysius the elder, when he demanded one 
of his daughters in marriage, / had rather see the 
virgin in her grave than in the palace of a tyrant. 
And when Dionysius soon after put his son to death, 

• 5ee the Life of Phocion. * 
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and then insolently asked him, what 1m nam thought 
as to the disposal of his daughter ? I am sorry, said 
he, for what you have done, but I am not sorry for 
what I said: However, it is only a superior and 
highly accomplished virtue that can attain such 
heights as these. 

As for Timoleon^s extreme dejection in eonse>- 
quence of the laie fact, whether it proceeded from 
regret of his brother's fate, or the reverence he bore 
iris mother, it so shattered and impaired his spirits, 
that for almost twenty years he was concerned in no 
important or public affair. 

When, therefore, he was pitched upon for general, 
and accepted as such b^ the suffrages of the peo* 
pie, Teleclides, a man of the greatest power and re^ 
ptttatien in Corinth, exhorted him to behave well, 
and to exert a generous valour in the execution of 
his , conmiission : For, said he, if your conduct be 
good, we shall consider you as the destroyer of a 
tyrant ; if bad, as the murderer of your brother. 

While Timoleon was assembling his forces, and 
preparing to set sail, the Corinthians received letters 
from Icetes, which plainly discovered his revolt and 
tTi^achery. For his ambassadors were no sooner set 
out for Corinth, than he openly joined the Carthagi- 
nians, and acted in concert with them, in order to 
expel Dionysius from Syracuse, and ui^urp the 
tyranny himself. Fearing, moreover, lest he should 
lose his opportunity, by the speedy arrival of the 
army from Corinth, he wrote to the Corinthians to 
acquaint them, '^That there was no occasion for 
them to put themselves to trouble and expense, or to^ 
expose themselves to the dangers of a voyage to 
Sicily ; particularly, as the Carthaginians would op- 
pose them, and were watching for their ships with a 
numerous fleet; and that indeed, on account of tbe 
slowness pf their motions, he h%d been forcipd to en- 
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gage those very CarthagUiians to assist him against 
Sie tyrant." 

If any of the Corinthians before were cold and in-r 
different as to the expedition, upon the reading of 
Uiese letters they were one and all so incensed 
against Icetes, that they readily supplied Timoleon 
with whatever he wanted, and united their endear 
vours to expedite his sailing. 

When the fleet was equipped, and the soldiers 
provided with all that was necessary, the priestesses 
of Proserpine had a dream, wherein that goddess 
and her mother Ceres appeared to them in a travel* 
ing garb, and told them, *' That they intended to 
accompany Timoleon into Sicily." Hereupon the 
Corinthians equipped a sacred galley, which they 
called the galley of the goddesses. Timoleon him* 
self went to Pelpni, where he offered sacrilSce to 
Apollo; and, upon his descending into the place 
where the oracles were delivered, was surprised with 
this wonderful occurrence : A wreath, embroidered 
with crowns and images of victory, slipped down 
from among the offerings that were hung up there, 
^nd fell upon Timoleon's head, so that Apollo 
seemed to send him out crpwned upon that en|»ri> 
prise. 

He had seven ships of Corinth, two of Corcyra, 
land a tentli fitted out by the Leucadians, with which 
he put to sea. It was in the night that he set sail, 
and with a prosperous gale he was making his way, 
when on a sudden the heavens seemed to be rent 
asunder, and to pour upon his ship a bright and 
spreading flame, which soon formed itself into a 
torch, such as is used in the sacred mysteries, and 
haying conducted them through their whole course, 
t>rought them to that quarter of Italy for which they 
designed to steer. The soothsayer declared that 
this appearance perfectly agreed with the dreiun pf 
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Hie priestesses, and that by this light from heaven, the 
goddesses show^d themselves interested in the sac- 
cess of the expedition. Particularly as Sicily was 
sacred to Proserpine ; it beins fabled that her rape 
happened there, and that the iuand was bestowed on 
her as a nuptial gift. 

The fleet, thus encouraged with tokens of the 
divine favour, very soon crossed the sea, and made 
the coast of Italy. But the news brought thither 
from Sicily, much perplexed Timoleon, and dis- 
heartened his forces. For Icetes having beaten 
Dionysius in a set battle*, and taken great part of 
Syracuse, had by a hne of circumvaUation, shut up 
the tyrant in the citadel and that part of die city 
which is called the island, andvbf^sieged him therew 
At the same time he ordered the Carthaginians to 
take care that Timoleon should not land in Sicily; 
hoping, when the Corinthians were driven off, with- 
out farther opposition, to share the island with his 
new allies. The Carthaginians, accor<£ngly, sent 
away twenty of their galleys to Rhegium, in which 
were ambassadors from Icetes to Timoleon, charged 
with proposals quite as captious aa his proceedings 
themselves : for they were nothing but specious and 
artful words, invented to give a colour to his treacher- 
ous designs. They were to make an offer, " That 
Timoleon mi^bt, if he thought proper, go and assist 
Icetes with lus counsel, and share in his successes : 
but that he must send back his ships and troops to 
-Corinth, since the war was almost finished, and the 

* Icetes, finding himself in want of proYisions, withdrew 
firom the siege of Syracuse towards his own country ; where- 
upon Dionysius marched out and attacked his rear. But 
Icetes facing about, defeated him, killed three thousand of 
his men, and pursuing him into the city, got possession of part 
of it. Our author observed a little below, that Syracuse 
being divided by strong walls, was, as it were, an assemblage 
of cities. 
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Carthaginians vere detennined to prevent their pas' 
sage, and ready to repel force with force.*' 

The Corinthians, then, as soon as they arrived at 
Khegium, meeting with this embassy, and seeing 
the Carthaginians riding at anchor near them, were 
vexed at the insult: a general indignation was ex- 
pressed against Icetes, and fear for the Sicilians, 
whom they plisdnly saw left as a prize, to reward 
Icetes for his treachery, and the Carthaginians for 
assisting in setting him up tyrant. And it seemed 
impossible for them to get the better, either of the 
barbarians who were watching them with doable 
their number of ships, or of the forces of Icetes, 
which they had expected would hare joined them, 
and put themselves under their command.^ 

Timoleon, oh this occasion, coming to an inter- 
view with the ambassadors and the Carthaginian 
commanders, mildly said, ''He would submit to 
their proposal,'' for what could he gain by opposing 
them ? ** but he was desirous that they would give 
them in publicly before the people of Khegium, ere 
he quitted that place, since it was a Grecian dty, and 
common friend to both parties. For that this tended 
to his security, and tney themselves would stand 
more firmly to their engagements, if they took that 
people for witnesses to them.'' 

This overture he made only to amuse them, in- 
tending all the while to steal a passage, and the 
magistrates of Rhegium entered heartily into his 
scheme; for they wished to see the affairs of Sicily 
in Corinthian hands, and dreaded the neighbourhood 
of the barbarians. They summoned,^^ therefore, an 
assembly, and shut ^e gates, lest the citizens should 
go about any other business. Being convened, they 
made long speeches; one of them taking up the 
argument where another laid it down, with no other 
view than to gain time for the Corinthian galleys to 
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^et under sail ; and the Carthaginians were easily 
detained in the assembly, as having no suspicion, 
because Timoleon was present, and it was expected 
every moment that he would stand up and make his 
speech. But upon secret notice that the other gal- 
leys had put to sea *, and his alone was left behind, 
by the help of the Rhegians who pressed close to 
the rostrum^ and concealed him amongst them, he 
slipped through the crowd, got down to the shore, 
and hoisted sail with all speed. 

He soon arrived, with all his vessels, at Tauro- 
menium in Sicily, to which he had been invited some 
time before, and where he was now kindly received, 
by Andromachus, lord of that city. This Andro- 
machus was father to Timaeus the historian ; and 
being much the besf of all the Sicilian princes of his 
time, he both 'governed his own people agreeably to 
the laws and principles of justice, and had ever 
avowed his aversion and enmity to tyrants. On this 
account he readily allowed Timoleon to make his 
city a place of arms, and persuaded his people to 
cooperate with the Corinthians with all their force, 
in restoring liberty to the whole island. 

The Carthaginians at Hhegium, upon the break- 
ing up of the assembly, seeing that Timoleon was 
gone, were vexed to find thems^ ves outwitted ; and 
it afforded no small diversion to the Rhegians, that 
Phoenicians skovM complain of any thing effected hp 
guile. They despatched, however, one of their 
galleys with an ambassador to Tauromenium, who 
represented the affair at large to Andromachus, in- 
sisting with much insolence and barbaric pride, that 
' he should immediately turn the Corinthians out of 

♦ The Carthaginiaos believed that the departure of those 
nine galleys for Corinth had been agreed on between the 
officers of both parties and that the tenth was left behind to 
carry Timoleon to Icetes. 

VOL. II. FF 
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bis town ; and at last showing him his hand intb the 
palm upwards, and then turning it down again, told 
him if he did not comply with that condition, the 
Carthaginians would overturn his city just as he had 
turned his hand, Andromachus only smiled, and 
without making him any other answer, stretched out 
his hand, first with one side up, and then the other, 
and bade him begone directly, if he did not choose to 
have his ship turned upside down in the same manner. 
Icetes hearing that Timoleon had made good his 
passage, was much alarmed, and sent for a great 
number of the Carthaginian galleys. The Syracu- 
sans then began to despair of a deliverance; for 
they saw the Carthaginians masters of their harbour*, 
Icetes possessed of the city, and the citadel in the 
hands of Dionysius ; while Timoleon held only by a 
small border of the skirts of Sicily, the little town of 
Tauromenium, with a feeble hope and an inconsider- 
able force, haying no more than a thousand men, 
and provisions barely sufficient for them. Nor had 
the Sicilian states any confidence in him, plunged as 
they were in misfortunes, and exasperated against 
all that pretended to lead armies to their succour, 
particularly on account of the perfidy of Callippus 
and Pharax. The one was an Athenian, and the 
other a Lacedaemonian, and both came with profes- 
sions to do great things for the liberty of Sicily, and 
for demolishing the tyrants; yet the Sicilians soon 
found that the reign of former oppressors was com- 

Eaxatively a golden age, and reckoned those far more 
appy who died in servitude than such as lived to 
see so dismal a kind of freedom. Expecting, there- 
fore, that this Corinthian deliverer would be no bet- 
ter than those before him, and that the deceitful 
hand of art would reach out to them the same bait 

* The Carthaginians had a hundred aed fifty men of war, 
fifty thousand foot, and three hundred chariots. 
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of good hopes and fair promises, to draw lihem into 
subjection tQ a new master, they all, except the peo- 
ple of Adranum, suspected the designs of the Co- 
rinthians, and declined their proposals. Adranum 
was a small city, consecrated to the god Adranus *, 
who was held in high veneration throughout all Sicily. 
Its inhabitants were at variance with each other; 
some catling in Icetes and the Carthaginians, and 
others applying to Timoleon. Both generals striving 
which should get there first, as fortune would have 
it, arrived about the same time. But Icetes had 
five thousand men with him, and Timoleon twelve 
hundred at the most, whom he drew out of Tauro- 
jnenium, which was forty-two miles and a half from 
Adranum. The first day he made but a short 
march, and pitched his tents in good time. The 
next day he marched forward at a great pace, 
though the road was very rugged, and towards even- 
ing was informed that Icetes had just reached the 
town, and was encamping before it. At the same 
time his officers made the foremost division halt, to 
take some refreshment, that they might be the more 
vigorous ia the ensuing engagement. This, how- 
ever, was against the opinion of Timoleon, who en- 
treated them to march forward as fast as possible, 
and to attack the enemy before they were put in 
order ; it being probable, now they were just come 
off their march, that they were employed in pitching 
their tents and preparing their supper. He had no 
sooner given this order, than he took his buckler and 
put himself at the head of them, as leading them on 
to undoubted victory. 

His men, thus encouraged, followed him very 
cheerfully, being now not quite thirty furlongs from 
Adranum. As soon as they came up, they fell upon 

• This deity, by his intignia afterwards mentioned, should 
seem to be Mars. His tensile was guarded by a hundred dogs; 
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the en^my, who were in great confusioii, and ready 
to fly at llieir first approach. For this reason not 
many more than three hundred were killed, but 
twice as many were made prisoners, and the camp 
was taken. 

Upon this the people of Adranum opened their 
gates to Timoleon, and joined his party, declaring 
with terror and astonishment, that during the battle, 
the sacred doors of the temple opened of their own 
accord, the spear of their god was seen to shake to 
the very point, and his face dropped with sweat. 
These things did not foreshow that victory only, but 
the future successes, to which this dispute was a for- 
tunate prelude. For several cities, by their ambas- 
sadors, immediately joined in alliance with Timo- 
leon ; and Mamercus, sovereign of Catana, a war- 
like and wealthy prince, entered into the confede- 
racy. But what was still more material, Dionysius, 
himself, having bid adieu to hope, and unable to 
hold out much longer, despising Icetes, who was so 
shamefully beaten, and admiring the bravery of Ti- 
rooleon, offered to deliver up to him and the Corin- 
thians both himself and the citadel. 

Tinooleon accepted of this good fortune so supe^- 
rior to his hopes, and sent !&]clides and Telema- 
chus, two Corinthian officers into the citadel, ais he 
did four hundred men besides, not altogether, nor 
openly, for that was impossible, because the enemy 
were upon their guard, out by stealth, and a few at 
a time. This dorps, then, took possession oi' the 
citadel and the tyrant's moveables, with all that he 
had provided for carrying on the war, namely, a 
good number of horses, all manner of engines, and a 
vast quantity of darts: They found , also arms for 
seventy thousand men which had been laid up of old, 
and two Uionsand soldiers with Dionysius, whom he 
.delivenBd up along with, the stores to Timoleon. 
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But the tyrant resenred his money to himself, and 
having got pn board a ship, he sailed with a few of 
his friends, without being perceived by Icetes, and 
reached the camp of Timoleon. 

Then it was that he tirst appeared in the humble 
figure of a private man *, and, as such, he was sent 
with one ship and a very moderate sum of money, to 
Corinth ; he that was born in a splendid court, and 
educated as heir to the most absolute monarchy that 
ever existed. He held it for ten years f ; and for 
twelve more, from the time that Dion took up arms 
against him, he was exercised continually in wars 
and troubles: insomuch that the mischiefs caused 
by his tyranny were abundantly recompensed upon 
his own head in what he suffered. He saw his sons 
die in their youth, his daughters deflowered, and his 
sister^ who was also his wife, exposed to the brutal 
lusts of his enemies, and then slaughtered with her 
children, and thrown into the sea : as we have re^ 
lated more particularly in the life of Dion. 

When Dionysius arrived at Corinth, there was 
hardly a man in Greece who was not desurous to 
see him and discourse with him. Some hating the 
man, and rejoicing at his misfortunes, came for the 
pleasure of insulting him in his present distress: 
others, whose sentiments, with respect to him, were 
somewhat changed, and who were touched with 
compassion for his fate, plainly saw the influence of 
an invisible and divine power, displayed in the af- 

* Dionysius was born to absolute power, whereas most 
other tyrants, Dionysius the elder, for instance, had raised 
themselves to it, and some from a meao condition. 

-f For he began hb reign in the first year of the hundred 
and third Olympiad, three hundred and sixty years before the 
Christian aera. Dion took arms against him in the fourth year 
of the hundred and fifth Olympiad ; and he delivered up the 
citadel to Timoleon, and was sent to Corinth, in the first yew 
of the hundred and ninth. 

F f2 
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fairs of feeble mortab. For neither nature nor ar^ 
produced in those times any thing so remarkable as 
that work of fortune *, which showed the man who 
was lately sovereign of Sicily, now holding conver- 
sation in a butcher's shop at Corinth, or sitting 
whole days in a perfumer's ; or drinking the diluted 
wine of taverns; or squabbling in the streets with 
lewd women ; or directing female musicians in tfaeir 
singing, and disputing with them seriously about 
the harmony of certain airs that were sung in the 
theatre t* 

Some were of opinion, that he fell into these un- 
worthy amusements, as being naturally idle, efiemi- 
nate, and dissolute: but others thought it was a 
stroke of policy, and that he rendered himself despi- 
•cable to prevent his being feared by the Corinthians ; 
contrary to his nature, affecting that meanness and 
stupidity, lest they should imagine the change of 
his circumstances sat heavy upon him, and that he 
aimed at estabUshing himself again . 

Nevertheless, some sayings of his are recorded, 
by which it should seem that he did not bear his 
present tnisfortunes in an abject manner. When 
ne arrived at Leucas, whidi was a Corinthian colony 
as well as Syracuse, he said, ** He found himself in 
a situation like that of young men who had been 
guilty of some misdemeanor. For as they converse 
cheerfully, notwithstanding, with their brothers, but 
are abashed at the thought of coming before their 
fathers, so he was ashamed of going to live in the 

• Plutarch adds nor art^ to give os to understand that the 
tragic poets had not represented so signal a catastrophe, even 
in fable. 

f Some writers tell us, that the extreme poverty to which 
he was reduced, obliged him to open a school at Corinth, 
where he exercised that tyraniny over children which he could 
Qo longer practise over men. 
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inotlier city, and could pass his days much more to 
his satisfaction with them.^ Another time, when a 
certain stranger derided him, at Corinth, in a very 
rude. and scornful manner, for having, in the meri- 
dian of his power, taken pleasure in the discourse of 
philosophers, and at last asked him, ** What he had 
got by the wisdom of Plato V " Do you think," 
said he, '^ that we have reaped no advantage from 
Plato, when we bear in this manner such a change 
of fortune?*' Aristoxenus the musician, and some 
others, having inquired ** What was the ground of 
his displeasure against Plato?" He answered, 
^' That absolute power abounded with evils; but had 
this great infelicity above all the rest, that amonff the 
number of those who call themselves the friends of 
an arbitrary prince, there is not one who will speak 
Jiis mind to him freely; and that by such false 
friends he had been deprived of the friendship of 
Plato." 

Some one who had a mind to be arch, and to 
make merry with Dionysius, shook his robe when 
he entered his apartment, as is usual when persons 
approach a tyrant; and he, returning the jest very 
well, bade him " Do the same when he went out, 
that he might not carry off some of the moveables." 

One day, over their cups, Philip of Macedon, 
with a kind of sneer, introduced some discourse 
about the odes * and tragedies which Dionysius, the 

* Dionysius the elder, valued himself upon his poetry, but 
hak been censured as the worst poet in the world. Pbiloxenus, 
who v^as himself an excellent poet, attempted to undeceive 
falm in the favourable opinion he bad of his own abilities, but 
was sent to the Quarries for the liberty he took. However, 
the next day, he was restored to favour, and Dionysius re- 
peated to him some verses he bad taken extraordinary pains 
with, expecting his approbation. But (iTe poet, instead of 
giving it, looked round to the guards, and said to them, very 
Immoroiiily, *^Tak« me back to the (Juarries." Not\iith« 
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elder, left behind him, and pretended to doubt how 
he could find leisure for such works. Dionysius 
answered smartly enough, "They were written in 
the time which you and I, and other happy fellows, 
spend over the bowl." 

Plato did not see Dionysius in Corinth, for he bad 
now been dead some time. But Diogenes of Sinope, 
when he first met him, addressed him as follows, 
** How little dost thou deserve to live !"* Thus Dio- 
nysius answered, " It is kind in you to sympathize 
with me in my misfortunes." "Dost thou think 
then,'' said Diogenes, " that I have any pity for thee, 
and that I am not rather vexed that such a slave as 
thou art, and so fit to grow old and die, like thy fa- 
ther, on a tyrant's uneasy throne, should, instead of 
that, live with us here in mirth and pleasure." So 
that when I compare, with these words of the philo- 
sopher, the doleful expressions of Philistus, in which 
he bewails the fate of the daughters of Leptines *, 
"That from the great and splendid enjoyments of 
absolute power, they were reduced to a private and 
humble station," they appear to one the lamenta- 
tions of a woman, who regrets her perfumes, her pur- 
ple robes, and golden trinkets. This account of the 
sayings of Dionysius, seems to me neither foreign 
from biography, nor without its utility to such 
readers as are not in a hurry, or taken up with other 
concerns. 

standing this, Dionysios disputed the prize of poetry at the 
Olympic games; but there he was hissed, and tlie rich pavilion 
he had sent torn in pieces. He had better success, however, 
at Athens ; for he gained the prize of poetry at the celebrateii 
feast of Bacchus. On this occasion he was in such raptures, 
that he drank to excess ; and the debauch threw him into 
violent pains t to allay which, he asked for a soporative, and 
his physicians gave him one that laid him asleep, out of which 
be never awaked. 

* Leptines^ aA mentioned below^ WM tyrant of ApoUonia. 
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If the ill fortune of Dionysius appeared surprise 
ingy the success of Timoleon was no less wonderful, 
for within fifty days after his landing in Sicily, he 
was master of the citadel of Syracuse, and sent off 
Dionysius into Peloponnesus. The Corinthians, 
encouraged with these advantages, sent him a rein- 
forcement of two thousand foot and two hundred 
horse. These got on their way as far as Thurium ; 
but finding it impracticable to gain a passage fpom 
thence, because the sea was beset with a numerous 
fleet of Carthaginians, they were forced to stop there, 
and watch their opportunity. However, they em- 
ployed their time in a very noble undertaking. For 
the Thurians marching out of their city to war 
against the Brutians' left it in charge with these 
Corinthian strangers, who defended it with as much 
honour and integrity, as if it had been their own. 

Meantime, Icetes carried on the siege of the 
citadel with great vigour, and blocked it up so close, 
that no provisions could be got in for the Corinthian 
garrison. He provided also two strangers to assas* 
sinate Timoleon, and sent them privately to Adra- 
ntim. That general, who never kept any' regular 
guards about him, lived then with the Adranites 
without any sdtt of precaution or suspicion, by rea- 
son of his confidence in their tutelary god. The 
assassins being informed that he was going to ofler 
sacrifioe, went into the temple with their poniards 
under their clothes, and mixing with those that stood 
round the altar, got nearer to him by little and little. 
They were just going to give each other the signal to 
begin, when somebody struck one of them on the head 
with his sword, and laid him at his feet. Neither 
be that struck the blow kept his station, nor the 
companion of the dead man ; the former, with his 
^word in his hand, fl.ed to the top of a high rock, and 
^he latter laid hold on the altar, entreating TimpleoR 
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ito spare his life^ on conditioii liiat he disoovered the 
whole matter. Accordingly, pardon was promised 
I him, and he confessed that he and the person who 
I lay dead, were sent on purpose to kill him. 
i Whilst he was making this confession, the other 
^ man was brought down from the rock, and loudly 
I protested, that he was guilty of no injustice, for he 
\ only took righteous vengeance on the wretch who 
I had murdered his father in the city of Leontium *. 
I And, for the truth of this, he appealed to several 
I tibat were there present, who all attested the same, 
I and could not but admire the wonderful manager 
ment of fortune, which, moving one thing by another, 
bringing together the most distant incidents, and 
combining Siose that have no manner of relation, 
but rather the greatest dissimilarity, makes such use 
of them, that the close of one process is always the 
beginning of another. The Corinthians rewarded 
the man with a present of ten mifks because his hand 
bad cooperated with the guardian genius of Timo- 
leon, and he had reserTSSTtfiellSQSfSSlion^for his pri- 
vate wrongs to the Ume when fortune availed her- 
self of it to save the general. This happ^r escape 
had effects beyond the present, for it inspired the 
Corinthians with high expectations of Timoleon, 
when they saw the Sicilians now reverence and guard 
him, as a man whose person was sacred, and who 
was come as minister of the gods, to avenge and de- 
liver them. 

When Icetes had failed in this attempt, and saw 
many of the Sicilians going over to Timoleon, he 
blamed himself for making use of the Carthaginians 
in small numbers only, and availing himself of their 
assistance as it were by stealth, and as if he were 
ashamed of it, when they had such immense forces 

• History can hardly afford a stronger instance of an inter 
liering FaoviOBircB. 
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at hand* He sent, therefore, for Mago their com- 
mander in chief, and his whole fleet : who, with ter- 
rible pomp, took possession of -the harbour with a 
hundred and fifty ships, and landed an army of sixty 
thousand men, which encamped in the city of Syra- 
cuse ; insomuch that every one imagined the inun- 
dation of barbarians, which had been announced 
and expected of old, was now come upon Sicily. 
For in the many wars which thiey had waged in that 
island, the Carthaginians had never before been able 
to take Syracuse; but Icetes then receiving them, 
and delivering up the city to them, the whole became 
a camp of barbarians. 

The Corinthians^ who still held the citadel, found 
themselves in very dangerous and difficult circum- 
stances ; for besides that they were in want of pro- 
visions, because the port was guarded and blocked 
up, they were employed in sharp and continual dis- 
putes about the walls, which were attacked with all 
manner of machines and batteries, and for the de- 
fence of which they were obliged to divide them- 
selves. Timoleon, however, found means to relieve 
them, by sending a supply of corn from Catana in 
small fishing boats and little skiffs, which watched 
the opportunity to make their way through the 
enemy's fleet, when it happened to be separated by a 
storm. Mago and Icetes no sooner saw this, than 
they resolved to make themselves masters of Catana, 
from which provisions were sent to the besieged ; 
and taking with them the best of their troops, they 
sailed from Syracuse. Leo, the Corinthian, who 
commanded in the citadel, having observed from the 
top of it, that those of the enemy who stayed behind, 
abated their vigilance, and kept but an indifferent 
guard, suddenly fell upon them as they were dis- 
persed; and killing some, and putting the rest to 
flight, gained the quarter called Achradina, which 
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was miioh the strongest, and had suffered the least 
from the enemy ; for Syracuse is an assemblage, as 
U were, of towns*. Finding plenty of provisions 
and money there, he did not give up the acquisition, 
nor return into*the citadel, but stood upon his de-* 
fence in the Achradina, having fortified it quite 
round, and joined it by new works to the citadel. 
Mago and, Icetes were now near Catana, when a 
horseman, despatched from Syracuse, brought them 
tidings that the Achradina, was taken ; which struck 
them with such surprise that they returned in great 
hurry, having neither taken the place which they 
went against, nor kept that which they had before. 

Perhaps prudence and valour have, as much right 
as fortune to Kay claim to these successes ; but the 
event that next ensued, is wholly to be ascribed to 
the favour of fortune. The corps of Corinthians 
that Were at Thurium, dreading the Carthaginian 
fleet, which, under the command of Hanno, oh- 
sierved their motions, and finding at the same time 
that the sea for many days was stormy and tem- 
pestuous, determined to march through the country 
of the Brutians : and partly by persuasion, pardy by 
force, they made good their passage through the 
territories of the barbarians, and came down to Rhe- 
gium, the sea still continuing rough as before. 

The Qlirthaginian admiral, not expecting the Co- 
rinthians would venture out, thought it was in vain 
to sit still ; and having persuaded himself that he 
had invented one of the finest stratagems in the 
world, ordered the mariners to crown themselves 

* There were four ; the Isle, or the citadel, which was be^- 
tween the two ports ; Jchradina, at a little distance from the 
cftadel; Tyche^io called from the temple of Fortune; and 
Neapolis, or the new city. To these some eminent authors 
(and Plutarch is of the number) add a fifth, which they cMl 
Mpipolee. 
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\rith garlands, and to drera up the galleys with Gre- 
cian and Phcenician bucklers, and thus equipped he 
sailed to Syracuse. When he came near the citadel, 
he hailed it with loud huzzas and expressions of 
triumph, declaring that he was just come from beat- 
ing the Corinthian succours, whom he had met witii 
at sea, as they were endeavouring at a passage. By 
this means he hoped to strike terror i^to the be- 
sieged. While he was acting this part, the Corin- 
thians got down to Rhegium, and as the coast was 
clear and the wind^ falling as it were miraculously, 
promised smooth water and a safe voyage, they im- 
mediately went aboard such barks and fishing boats 
as they could find, and passed over into Sicily with 
so much safety and in such a dead calm, that they 
even drew the horses by the reins, swimming by the 
side of the vessels. 

When they were all landed and had joined Timo* 
]eon, he soon took Messana* ; and from thence he 
marched in good order to Syracuse, depending more 
upon his good fortune than his forces, tor he had not 
above four thousand men with him. On the first 
news of his approach, Mago was greatly perplexed 
and alarmed, and^ his suspicions were increased ob 
the followed occasions. The marshes about Syra- 
cuset, which receive a great deal of fresh water i'rom 
4he springs, and from the lakes and rivers that dis^ 
charge themselves there into the sea, have such 
abundance of eels, that there is always plenty for 
those that choose to fish for them. The common 
soldiers of both sides amused themselves promiscu- 
ously with that sport, at their vacant hours, aiid 

* Meuana in the ancient Sicilian pronunciation! now 
Messina, * 

f There is ovte morass that is called LysimtUa^ and another 
called Syraco, From this last the city took its name. These 
morasses make the air of ^Syracuse very unwholesome. 
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upon any cessation of arms. As they were all 
Greeks, and had no pretence for any private animo- 
sity against each other, they fought boldly when 
they met in battle, and in tiipe of truce they mixed 
together and conversed familiarly. Busied at one 
of these times in their common diversion of fishing, 
they fell into discourse, and expressed their admira* 
tion of the^ convenience of the sea and the situation 
of the adjacent places. Whereupon, one of the Co« 
rinthian soldiers thus addressed those that served 
under Icetes : ** And can you who are Greeks, rea- 
dily consent to reduce this city so spacious in inself, 
and blessed with so many advantages, into the power 
of the barbarians, and to bring the Carthaginians, 
the most deceitful and bloody of them all, into our 
neighbour)iood ; when you ought to wish that be- 
tween them and Greece there were many Sicilies X 
Or can you think that they have brought an armed 
force from the Pillars of Hercules and the Atlantic 
ocean, and braved the hazards of war, purely to 
erect a principality for Icetes; who, if he had had 
the prudence which becomes a general, would never 
have driven out his founders, to call into his coun- 
try the worst of its enemies, when .he might have ob- 
tained of the Corinthians and Timoleon any proper 
degree of honour and power." 

The soldiers that were in pay with Icetes, repeat- 
ing their discourses often in their camp, gave Mago, 
who had long wanted a pretence to be gone, room to 
suspect that he was betrayed. And tibough Icetes 
entreated him to stay, and remonstrated upon their 
great superiority to the enemy, yet he weighed 
anchor and sailed back to Africa, shamefully and 
unaccountably suffering Sicily to slip out of his 
hands. 

Next day, Timoleon drew up his army in order of 
battle before the place ; but when he and his Corin- 
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thialis were told ihat Mago was fled, and saw the 
harbour empty, they could not forbear laughing at 
bis cowardice ; and by way of mockery they caused 
proclamation to be made about the city, promising 
a reward to atiy one that could give information 
where the Carthaginian fleet was gone to hide itself. 
Icetes, however, had still the spirit to stand a farther 
shock, and would jiot let go his hold, but vigorously 
defended those quarters of the city which he occu- 
pied, and which appeared almost impregnable. 
Timoleon, therefore, divided his forces into three 
parts ; and himself with one of them made his at- 
tack by the river of Anapus, where he was Ukely 
to meet with the warmest reception ; commanding 
the second, which was under Isias Uie Corinthian, 
to begin their operations from the Achradina, while 
Dinarchus and Demaretus, who brought the last 
reinforcement from Corinth, should attempt the 
JE^poke : so that several impressions being made at 
the same time and on every side, the soldiers of 
Icetes were overpowered and put to flight. Now, 
that the city was taken by assault, and suddenly re- 
duced, upon the flight of the enemy, we may justly 
impute to the bravery of the troops and the ability 
of their general ; but that not one Corinthian was 
either killed or wounded, the fortune of Timoleon 
claims entirely to herself, willing, as she seems, to 
maintain a dispute with his valour, and that those 
who read his story, may rather admire his happy 
success, than the merit of his actions. The fame of 
this great achievement soon overspread not only 
Sicily and Italy, but in a few days it resounded 
through Greece : so that the city of Corinth, which 
was in som^ doubt whether its fleet was arrived in 
Sicily, was informed by the same messengers, that 
its forces had made good their passage and were 
victorious. So well did their affairs prosper, and 
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SO miioh lustre did fortune add to the gallan^ of 
their exploits, by the speediness of their execution. 

TimoleoD, thus master of the citadel, did not pro^ 
ceed like Dion, or spare the place for its beauty and 
magniiicence ; but guarding against the suspicions 
which first slandered, and then destroyed that great 
man, (le ordered the public crier to give notice 
" That all the Syracusans who were willing to have 
a hand in the work, should come with proper instru- 
ments to destroy the bulwarks of tyranny." Here- 
upon they came one and all, considering that procla- 
mation and that day as the surest commencement of 
their liberty; and they not only demolished the cita- 
del, but leveled with the ground both the palaces 
and the monuments of ite tyrants. Having soon 
cleared the place, he built a common hall there for 
the seat of judicature, at once to gratify the citizens, 
and to show that a popular government should be 
erected on the ruins of tyranny. 

The city thus taken was found comparatively des- 
titute of inhabitants. Many had been slain in the 
wars and intestine broils, and many more had fled 
from the rage of the tyrants. Nay, so little fre* 
quented was the market-place of Syracuse, that it 
produced grass enough tor the horses to pasture 
upon, and for the grooms to repose themselves by 
them. The other cities, except a very few, were 
entire deserts, full of deer and wild boars, and such 
as had leisure for it often hunted them in the suburbs 
and about the walls ; while none of those that had 
possessed themselves of castles and strong holds 
could be persuaded to quit them, or come down into 
the city, for they looked with hatred and horror upon 
the tribunals and other seats of government, as so 
iMany nurseries of tyrants. Timoleon and the Syra- 
eusans, therefore, thought proper to write to the 
Corinthiaiisy to send them a good number from 
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Greece to -people Syracuse^ because the land must 
otherwise lie uncultivated^ and because they ex- 
pected a more formidable war from Africa, being in- 
formed that Mago had killed himself, and that the 
Carthaginians, provoked at his bad conduct in the 
expedition, had crucified his body, and were collect- 
ing great forces for the invasion of Sicily the ensuing 
summer. 

These letters of Timoleon's being delivered, the 
Syracusan ambassadors attended at the same time, 
and begged of the Corinthians to take their city into 
their "protection, and to become founders of it anew. 
They did not, however, hastily seize that advantage, 
or appropriate the city to themselves, but first sent 
to the sacred games and the other great assemblies 
of Greece, and caused proclamation to be made by 
their heralds, '*That the Corinthians having abo- 
lished arbitrary power in Syracuse, and expelled the 
tyrant, invited all Syracusans and other Sicilians to 
people that city, where they should enjoy their liber- 
ties' and privileges, and have the lands divided by 
equal lots among them." Then they sent envovs 
into Asia and the islands, where they were told the 
greatest part of the fugitives were dispersed, to ex- 
hort them all to come to Corinth, where they should 
be provided with vessels, commanders, and a convoy 
at the expense of the Corinthians, to conduct them 
safe to Syracuse. Their intentions thus published, 
the Corinthians enjoyed the justest praise and the 
most distinguished glory, having delivered a Grecian 
city from tyrants, saved it from the barbarians, and 
restored the citizens to their country. But the per- 
sons who met on this occasion at Corinth, not being 
a sufficient numbei;^ desired that they might take 
others along with them from Corinth and the rest of 
Greec<s, as new colonists ; by which means having 
made up their number full ten thousand, they sailed 

o g2 
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to Syracase. By this time gfreaft moltitades frotd 
Italy and Sieily had flocked in to Timoleon ; who^ 
finding their number, as Athanis reports, amount to 
«ixty thousand, freely divided the lands among them, 
but sold the houses for a thousand talents. By 
this contrivance he both left it in the' power of the 
ancient inhabitants to redeem their own, and took 
occasion also to hiise a stock for the community, 
who had been so poor in all respects, and so little 
able to furnish the supplies for th« war, that they had 
Isold the very statues, after having formed a judicial 
process against each, and passed sentence upon 
them, as if they had been so many criminals. On 
tliis occasion, we are told, they spared one statue, 
when all the rest were condemned, namely, that of 
Gelon, one of their ancient kings, in honour of the 
man, and for the sake of the victory* which he gained 
over the Carthaginians at Himera. 

Syracuse being thus revived, and replenished with 
such a number of inhabitants who flocked to it from 
all quarters, Timoleon was desirous to bestow the 
blessing of liberty on the other cities afso, and once 
for all to extirpate arbitrary government out of 
Sicily. For this purpose, marching into the territo- 
ries of the petty tyrants, he compelled Icetes to quit 
the interests of Carthage, to agree to demolish his 
castles, and to live among the Leontines as a private 
person. Leptines also, prince of Apollonia and 
several other little towns, finding himself in danger 
of being taken, surrendered, and had his life granted 
him, but was sent to Corinth : for Timoleon looked 
upon it as a glorious thing, that the tyrants of Sicily, 
should be forced to live as exiles in the city which 

• He defeated HaiHilcar, who landed in Sicily, with three 
hundred thousand men, in the tecond year of the sevcntyflfth 
Olympiad. 
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bid colonized that island, and should be seen, by 
the Greeks, in such an abject condition. 

. After this, he returned to Syracuse to settle the 
civil government, and to establish the most impor- 
tant and necessary laws*, along with Cephalus and 

' Dinarchus, lawgivers sent from Corinth. In the 

' meanwhile, willing that the mercenaries should reap 
some advantage from the enemy's country, and be 

' kept from inaction, he sent Dinarchus and Dema- 
retus into the Casthaginian province. These drew 
several cities from the Punic interest, and not only 
lived in abundance themselves, but also raised 
money, from the plunder, for carrying on the war. 

' While these ibatters were transacting, the Carthagi- 
nians arrived at lilybssum, with seventy thousand 
land forces, two hundred galleys, and a thousand 
other vesseb, which carried machines of war, cha- 
riots, vast quantities of provisions, and all other 
stores ; as if they were now determined not to carry 
on the war by piecemeal, but to drive the Greeks 
entirely out of Sicily. For their force was sufficient 
to effect this, ev«n if the Sicilians had been united, 
and much more so, harassed as they were, with mu- 

. tual animosities. When the Carthaginians, therefore, 
found that the Sicilian territories were laid waste, 
they marched, under the command of Asdrubal and 
JELamilcar, in great fury, against the Corinthians. 

* Among other whe institutioni, he appointed a chief 
magistrate to be chosen yearly, whom the Syracusaos called 
the Amphipoha of Jupiter Olympius ; thus giving him a kind 
of sacred character. The first Amphipoliu was Commenes. 
Hence arose the custom among the Syracusans to complete 
their years by the respective governments of those magistrates; 
which custom continued in the time of Diodorus Siculus, that 
is, in the reign of Augustus, above three hundred years after 
the office of Amphipohn was first Introduced. Diodor. 
$ICDL. I. zvi. c. 12. 
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InformatioQ of this being broug;fat directly to Sy« 
racuse, the inhabitants were struck with such terror 
by that prodigious armament, that scarce three thou- 
sand, out of ten times that number, took up arms 
and ventured to follow Timoleon. The mercenaries 
were in number four thousand, and of them about a 
thousand gave way to their fears, when upon their 
march, and turned back, crying out^ ** That Timo- 
leon must be mad or in his dotage, to go against an 
army of seventy thousand men, with only five thou- 
sand foot and a thousand horse, and to draw his 
handful of men, too, eight days march from Syra- 
cuse ; by which means there could be no refuge for 
those that fled, nor burial for those that fell in battle." 

Timoleon considered it as an advantage, that 
these cowards discovered then^selves before the en-* 
gagement; and having encouraged the rest, he led 
them hastily to the banks of the Crimesus, where he 
Was, told the Carthaginians were drawn together. 
But as he was ascending an hill, at the top of which 
the enemy's camp and all their vast forces would be 
in sight, he met some mules loaded with parsley ; 
and his men took it into their heads, that in was ^ 
bad omen, because we usually crown the sepulchreii 
with parsley, and thence the proverb with respect 
to one that is dangerously ill, Such a one has need of 
nothing hU parsley. To deliver them from this su- 
perstition and to remove the panic, Timoleon ordered 
the troops to halt, and making a speech suitable to 
the occasion, observed among other things, " That 
crowns were brought them before the victory, and 
offered themselves of their own accord." For the 
Corinthians from all antiquity having looked upon a 
wreath of parsley as sacred, crowned the victors' 
with it at the Isthmean games: in Timoleon's time it 
was still in use at those games, as it is now at th^> 
Nem6an, and it is but lately that the pine-branch 
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has taken its place. The general having addressed 
his anny as we have said, took achaplet of parsley^ 
and crowned himself with it first, and then his offi- 
cers and the common soldiers did the same. At|that 
instant the soothsayers observing two eagles flying 
towards them, one of which bore a serpent which he 
had pierced throtigh with his talons, while the other 
advanced with a loud and animating noise, pointed 
them out to the army, who. all betook themselves to 
prayer and invocation of the gods. 

The summer was now begun, and the end of the 
month Thargetion brought on the solstice : the ri- 
ver then sending up a thick mist, the field was co- 
vered with it at first, so that nothing in the enemy*s 
camp was discernible, only an inarticulate and con- 
fused noise which reached the summit of the hill, 
showed that a great army lay at some distance. But 
when the Corinthians had reached the top, and laid 
down their shields to take breath, the sun had raised 
the vapours higher, se that the fog being collected 
upon the summits, covered them only, while the pla- 
ces below were all visible. The river Crimesus ap- 
peared clearly, and the enemy were seen crossing it, 
first with chariots drawn by four horses, and formi- 
dably provided for the combat ; behind which there 
marched ten thousand men with white bucklers. 
These they conjectured to be Carthaginians, by the 
brightness of their armour, and the slowness and 
good order in which they moved. They were fol- 
lowed by the troops of other nations, who advanced 
in a confused and tumultuous manner. 
\ Timoleon observing that the river put it in his 
^ower to engage with what number of the enemy he 
^pleased, bade his men take notice how the main 
^dy was divided by the stream, part having already 
'got over and part preparing to pass it ; and ordered 
VDemarettts with the cavaky to attack the Gartha* 
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gipians BXkd put them in confiisioo, before they had 
time to range themselves in order of battle. Then 
he himself descended into the plain with the infan- 
try, formed the wings out of other Sicilians, interming- 
ling a few strangers with them ; but the natives of 
Syracuse and the most warlike of the mercenaries he 
piaced about himself in the centre, and stopped a 
while to see the success of the horse. When he saw 
that they could not come up to grapple with the 
Carthaginians, by reason of the chariots that ran 
to and fro before their army, and that they were 
obliged often to wheel about, to avoid the danger of 
having their ranks broken, and then to rally again 
and return to the charge, sometimes here sometimes 
there, he took his buckler and called to the foot to 
follow him, and be of good courage with an accent 
that seemed more than human, so much was it aboT« 
his usual pitch ; whether it was exalted by his ar- 
dour and enthusiasm, or whether (as many were of 
opinion) the voice of some god was joined to his. 
His troops answering him with a loud shout, and 
pressing him to lead them on without delay, he sent 
orders to the cavalry to get beyond the line of cha- 
riots, and to take the enemy in flank, while himself 
thickening his first ranks, so as to join buckler to 
buckler, and causing the trumpet to sound, bore 
down upon the Carthaginians. They sustained the 
first shock with great spirit ; for being fortified with 
breastplates of iron and helmets of brass, and cover^ 
ing themselves with large shields, they could easily 
repel the spears and javelins. But when the busi- 
ness came to a decision by the sword, where art is no 
I less requisite than strength, all on a sudden there 
broke out dreadful thunders from the mountains, 
mingled with long trails of lightening ; after which 
the black clouds descending from the tops of the 
hills fell upon the two armies in a storm of wind. 
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rain, and hail. The tempest was on the babks of 
the Greeks, but beat upon the faces of the barba- 
rians, and almost blinded them with the stormy 
showers and the fire continually streaming from the 
clouds. 

These things very much distressed the barba- 
rians, particularly such of them as were not veterans. 
\ The greatest inconvenience seems to have been the 
I roaring of the thunder, and the clatterinff of the rain 
I and hail upon their arms, which hindered them from 
I hearing the orders of their officers. Besides, the 
I Carthaginians not being light but heavy armed, as 
I said, the dirt was troublesome to them : and, as 
the bosoms of their tunics were filled with water^ 
they were very unwieldy in the combat, so that the 
Greeks could overturn them with ease ; and when 
they were down, it was impossible for them, encum- 
bered as they were with arms, to get out of the mire. 
For the river Grimesus swoln partly with the rains, 
and partly having its course stopped by the vast 
numbers that crossed it, had oversowed its banks. 
Tbe adjacent field, having many cavities and low 
places in it, was filled with water which settled there, 
and the Carthaginians falling into them, could not 
disengage themselves without extreme difficulty. In 
short, the storm continuing to beat upon them with 
^reat violence, and the Greeks having cut to pieces 
iQKkx hundred men who composed their first ranks, 
their whole body was put to fiight. Great numbers 
were overtaken in the field, and put to the sword ; 
many took to the river, and, justling with those that 
were yet passing it, were carried down and drowned. 
* The major part, who endeavoured to gain the hills, 
were stopped by the light armed soldiers, and slain. 
Among the ten thousand that were killed, it is said 
there were three thousand natives of Carthage; a 
heavy loss to that city : for none of its citizens were 
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superior fo diese, either in birth, fortune, or ctkaiac- 
ter, nor ha?e we any account that so many Cartha- 
ginians ever fell before in one battle ; but as they 
^ mostly made .use of libyads, Spaniards, and Nu- 
midians in their wars, if they lost a victory, it was 
at the expense of the blood of strangers. 

The Greeks discovered by. the spoils the quality 
of the killed. Those that stripped the dead, set no 
value upon brass or iron, such was the abundance of 
silver and gold : for they passed the river, and made 
themselves masters of the camp and baggage. Manv 
of the prisoners were clandestinely sold by the sol- 
diers, but five thousand were delivered in upon the 
public account, and two hundred chariots also were 
taken. The tent of Timoleon afforded the most 
beautiful and magnificent spectacle. In it were 
piled all manner of spoils^ among which a thousand 
bucklers, were exposed to view. As there was but 
a small number to collect the spoils of such a mul- 
titude, and they found such immense riches, it was 
the third day after the battle before they could erect 
the trophy. With the first news of the victory, Timo- 
leon sent to Corinth the handsomest of the arms he 
had taken, desirous that the world might admire and 
emulate- his native city, when they saw the fairest 
temples, adorned, not with Grecian spoils, nor with 
the unpleasing monuments of kindred blood and do- 
mestic ruin, but with the spoils of barbarians, which 
bore this honourable inscription, declaring the jus- 
tice as well as valour of the conquerers, " That the 
people x>f Corinth, and Timoleon their general, hav- 
ing delivered the Greeks who dwelt in Sicily, from 
the Carthaginian yoke, made this offering as a grate- 
ful acknowledgment to the gods.'* 

After this Timoleon left the mercenaries to lay 
waste the Carthaginian province, and returned to 
Syracuse. By an edict published there be banish- 
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ed from Sicily the thousand hired aoldiere who de- 
serted him before the battle, and obliged them to 
(quit Syracuse before the sunset. These wretches 
passed over into Italy, where they were treacher- 
ousljg slain by the Brutians. Such was the ven- 

I geance which neaven'ioo'k of their perfidiousness. 

\ Nevertheless, Mamercus, prince of Catana, and 
Icetes, either moved with envy at the snccess of 
Timoleon, or dteading him as an implacable enemy, 
who thought no faith was to be kept with tyrants, en« 
tered into league with the Carthaginians, and desired 
them to send a new army and general if they were 
not willing to lose Sicily entirely. Hereupon, Gisco 
came with a fleet of seventy ships, and a body of 
Greeks whom he had taken intojpay. The Cartha- 
ginians had not employed any Greeks before, but 
now^they considered them as the bravest and most 
iiwincible of men. 

On this occasioil the inhabitants of Messena, rising 
with one consent, slew four hundred of the foreign 
soldiers, whom Timoleon had sent to their assist- 
ance ; and within the dependencies of Carthage, the 
mercenaries, commanded by Euthymus the Leuca- 
dian, were cut off by an ambush at a place called 
Hierae*. Hence the good fortune of llmoleon be- 
came still more famous : for these were some of the 
men who with Philodemus of Phocis and Onomar- 
chus, had broke into the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
and were partakers with them in the sacrilege f. 

* We do not find there was any place in Sicily called 
HUriB : in all probability therefore in should be read Hitta ; 
for Stephanus de Urbib, mentions a castle in Sicily of that 
name. 

+ The sacred i^ar commenced on this occasion. , The Am-- 
pMctyons having condemned the people of Phocis in a heavy 
fine, for plunderiag the country of Cyrrba, which was dedi- 
cated to Apollo, and that people being unable to pay it, 
their whole country was judged forfeited to that god. Here? 
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Shunned as execrable on this account, they wan- 
dered about Peloponnesus, where Timoleoo, being 
in great want of men, took them into pay. When 
they came into Sicily, they were victorious in all the 
battles where he commanded in person : but after 
the great struggles of the war were over, being sent 
upon service where succours were required, they 
perished by little and little. Herein avenging jus- 
tice seems'to have been willing to make use of the 
prosperity of Timoleon as an apology for its delay, 
taking care, as it did, that no harm might happen to 
the good from the punishment of the wicked ; inso- 
much that the favour of the gods, to that great man, 
was no less discerned and admired in his very losses 
than in his greatest success. 

Upon any of these little advantages, the tyrants 
took occasion to ridicule the Syracusans ; at which 
they were highly incensed. Mamercus, for instance, 
who valued himself on his poems and tragedies, 
talked in a pompous manner of the victory he had 
gained over the mercenaries, and ordered this inso- 
knt inscription to be put upon the shields which he 
dedicated to the gods. 

These shields * with gold and ivory gay 
To our plain bucklers lost the day. 

Afterwards, when Timoleon was laying siege to Ca- 
lauria, Icetes took the opportunity to make an inroad 
into the territories of Syracuse, where he met with 
considerable booty ; and having made great havoc, 
he marched back by Calauria itself, in contempt of 

opon Philomelas, not Philodemus, called the people together, 
and advised them to seize the treasures in the temple of Del> 
phi, to enable them to hire forces to defend themselves. This 
brought on a war that lasted six yean ; in the coarse of which 
most of the sacrilegious persons perished miserably, 

* They were shields that had been taken out of the temple 
At Delphi. 
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Hmoleon and the slender force lie had with him* 
Timoleon suffered him to pass> and Ijien followed 
him with his cavalry and light armed foot« When 
Icetes saw be was pursued he crossed the Damy- 
rias"^, and stood in a posture to receive the enemy, 
on the other side. What emboldened him to do 
this, was the difficulty of the passage, and the steep« 
ness of the banks on both sides. But a strange dis- 
pute of jealousy and honour, which arose among the 
officers of Timoleon, a whUe delayed the combat : 
for there was not one that was willing to go after aiH 
other, but every man wanted to be foremost in the 
attack ; so that their fording was likely to be very 
tumultuous and disorderly by their jusUing each 
other, and pressing to get before. To remedy this, 
Timoleon ordered them to decide the matter by lot, 
and that each for this purpose, should give him his 
ring. He took the rings and shook them in the 
skirt of his robe, and the first that came up, happen- 
ing to have a trophy for the seal, tlie young officers 
received it with joy, and crying out, thiLt they would 
not wait for any other lot, made their way as fast as 
possible through the river, and fell upon the enemy, 
who, unable to sustain the shock, soon took to flight, 
throwing away their arms, and leaving a thousand 
of their men dead upon the spot. 

A few days after this, Timoleon marched into the 
territory of the Leon tines, where he took Icetes alive ; 
and his son Eupolemus, and Euthymus, his general 
of horse, were bi:oughtto him bound by the soldiers. 
Icetes and his son were capitally punished, as ty- 
rants and traitors to their country. Nor did Euthy- 
mus find mercy, though remarkably brave and bold 
in action; because he was accused of a severe sar- 
casm against the Corinthians. He had said, it seems, 
in a speech he made to the Leontines, upon the Co-^ 
' ♦ Or thie Ly my rial. 
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riathians taking the field, ** That it was no formida- 
ble matter, if the Corinthian dames were gone out to 
take the air/' Thus the generality of men are more 
apt to resent a contemptuous word than an unjust 
action, and can bear any other injury better than 
disgrace. Every hostile deed is imputed to the 
necessity of war, bub satirical and censorious ex- 
pressions are considered as the effects of hatred or 
malignity. 

When Timoleon was returned, the Syracusans 
brought the wife and daughters of Icetes to a public 
trial, who, bdng there. condemned to die, were exe- 
cuted accordingly. This seems to be the most ex- 
ceptionable part of Timoleon's conduct : for, if he 
had interposed, the women would not have suffered. 
But he appears to have connived at it, and given 
them up to the resentment of the people, who were 
willing to make some satisfaction to the mane$ of 
Dion, who expelled Dionysiu^. For Icetes was the 
man who threw Arete the wife of Dion, his sister 
Aristomache, and his son, who was yet a child, alive 
into the sea; as we have related in the life of 
Dion*. 

Timoleon then marched to Catana against Ma- 
mercus, who waited for him in order of battle upon 
the banks of the Abolusf. Mam^rcus was defeated 
and put to flight, with the loss of above two thou- 
^sand men, no small part of which consisted of the 
Punic succours sent by Gisco. Hereupon the Car- 

* From this passage, and another before, it seems as if the 
life of Dion was written before this. And yet, in the life of 
Dion, Plutarch speales as if this was written first. For there 
he says, As tee Have written in the Ufe of Timoleon. Tn one of 
them, therefore, if not in both, those references mast have been 
made by the Librarians, according to the different order in 
which these lives were placed. 

4* Ptolemy and others, call this rUer JUOtu^^ahis^dr Ala- 
ifon. It is near Hybla, between Catana and SVracuar. 
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diagitiians devilled him to grant them peace, which 
he did on the following conditions : *' That they 
should hold only the lands within the Lycus * ; that 
they should permit all who desired it, to remove out 
of meir province, with their families and goods, and 
to settle at Syracuse ; and that they should renounce 
all friendship and alliance with the Tyrants." Ma^ 
mercus reduced by this, treaty to despair, set sail for 
Italy, with an intent to bring the Lucanians against 
Timoleon and the Syracusans. But, instead of that, 
the crews tacking about with the galleys, and re- 
turning to Sicily, delivered up Catana to Timoleon ; 
which obliged Mamercus to take refuge at Messena, 
with itippo, prince of that city. Timoleon coming 
upon them, and investing the place both by sea and 
land. Hippo got on board a ship, and attempted 
to make his escape, but was taken by the Messe- 
nians themselves ; who exposed him in the theatre ; 
and calling their children out of the schools, as to 
the finest spectacle in the world, the punishment of a 
tyrant, they first scourged him, and then put him to 
death. 

Upon this Mamercus surrendered himself to Tt^ 
moleon, agreeing to take his trial at Syracuse, on 
condition that Timoleon himself would not be his ac- 
cuser. Being conducted to Syracuse, and brought 
before the people, he attempted to pronounce an 
oration which he had composed long before for such 
an occasion ; but being received with noise and cla- 
mour, he perceived that the assembly were deter- 
mined to snow him no favour. He, thereiibre, threw 
off his upper garment, ran through the theatre, and 
dashed his head violently against one of the steps, 

* Platarch probably took the name of this river as he found 
it in Diodorus ; but other historians call it the Halycus. In- 
deed, the Carthaginians might possibly give it the oriental 
Mpirate Aa, wUcb signifiei no more than the particle the, 

H H 2 
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with a design to kill bimself ; but did not sudceed 
according to his wish, for he was taken up alive, and 
suffered the puuishment of thieves and robbers. 

Id this manner did Timoleon extirpate tyranny, 
and put a period to their wars. He found the whole 
island turned almost wild and savage^ with its mis- 
fortunes, so that its very inhabitants could hardly en- 
dure it, and yet he so civilized it again, and rendered 
it so desirable, that strangers came to settle in the 
country, from which its own people had lately fl^d ; 
tile great cities of Agrigentunvand Gtela, which after 
the Athenian war had been sacked and left desolate 
by the Carthaginians, were now peopled again ; the 
former by Megellus and Pheristus from El^a, and the 
latter by Gorgus from the isle of Ceos, who also col- 
l^t«d and brought with him some of the old citizens, 
Timoleon not only assured them of his protection, 
and of peaceful days to settle in, after the tempests 
of such a war, but cordially entered into their neces- 
sities, and supplied them with every thing, so that 
he was even beloved by them as if he nad been 
their founder. Nay, to that degree did he enjoy the 
affections of the Sicilians in general, that no war 
seemed concluded, no laws enacted, no lands di- 
vided, no political regulation made, in a proper man- 
ner, except it was revised and touched by him : he 
was the master-builder who put the last hand to the 
work, and bestowed upon it a happy elegance and 
perfection. Though at that time Greece boasted a 
number ' of great men, whose achievements were 
highly distinguished, Timotheus, (for instance) Age- 
silaus, Pelopidos, and Epaminondas, the last of 
whom Timoleon principally vied with in the course 
of glory, yet we may discern in their actions a certain 
labour and straining, which diminishes their lustre, 
and pome of them have afforcted room for censure, 
and been followed with repentance ; wh^eaa there 
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Is Dot one a<^on of Timoleon (if we except the ex- 
tremities he proceeded to in the case of his brother) 
to which we noay not, with Timaeus^ ^PP^y ^H&t P^^ak 
sage of Sophociesty 

What Venus, ox what Love;, » 

Placed the fair parts in this harmonious whole. 

For, as the poetry of Antimachus* and the portraits 
of Dionysiusf^ both of them Colophonians^ with all 
the nerves and strength one finds in them, appear to 
be too much laboured, and smell- too much of the 
lamp ; whereas the paintings of Nicomachus^ and 
the verses of Homer, besides their other excellences 
and graces, seem to have been struck off with rea- 
diness and ease : so if we compare the exploits of 
£paminondas and Agesilaus, performed with infinite 
pains and difficulty, with those of Timoleon, which, 
glorious as they were, had a great deal of freedom 
and ease in them, when we consider the case well, 
we shall conclude the latter, not to, have been the 
work of fortune indeed, but the effects of fortunate 
virtue. 

-* Aoti machos was an epic poet, who floorished in the daya 
of Socrates and Plato. He wrote a poem called the Thejbaid^ 
Quintilian (z. i.) says, he had a force aird solidity, together 
with an elevation of style, and had the second place giyeo 
him by the grammarians, after Homer ; but as he failed is the 
passions, in the disposition of his fable, and in the ease and 
elegance of manner, though he was second, he was far froi^ 
coming near the Qrst. 

+ Dionysius was a portrait painter. PUn. xxx¥. 10. 

J Pliny tells us, " Nicomachus painted with a swift as well 
as masterly hand ; and that his pieces sold for as mudi 03 
a town was worth.'' Aristratus, the tyrant of Sicyon, having 
agreed with him for a piece of work which seemed to require 
a considerable time, Nicomachus did not appear till within a 
few days of that on which he had agreed to finish it. Here- 
upon the tyrant talked of punishing him ; but in those few 
days he completed the thing in an admirable manner, and en- 
tirjely ^o hif satisfaction. 
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He himself, it iB true, ascribed all bis successes to 
fortune. For when he wrote to his friends at Corinth, 
or addressed the Syracusans, he often said, he was 
hiffbly indebted to that goddess, when she was re- 
solved to save Sicily, for doing it under his name. 
In his house he built a chapel, and offered sacrifices 
to Chance*, and dedicated the house itself to For- 
tune ; for the Syracusans had given him one of the 
best houses in the city, as a reward for his services, 
and provided him, besides, a very elegant and agree- 
able retreat in the country. In the country it was that 
he spent most of his time, with his wife and children, 
whom he had sent for from Corinth : for he never 
returned home ; he took no part in the troubles of 
Greece, nor exposed himself to public envy, the 
rock which great generals commonly split upon in 
their insatiable pursuits of honour and power; bat 
he remained in Sicily, enjoying the blessings he had 
established ; and of which the greatest o^ all was, to 
see so many cities and so many thousands of people 
happy through his means. 

But since, according to the comparison of Simon^ 
ides, every republic must haye some impudent slan- 
derer, just as every lark must have a crest on its 
head, so it was at Syracuse ; for Timoleon was at- 
tacked by two demagogues, Laphystius and Demae- 
netus. The first of theve having demanded of hiai 
sureties that he would answer to an indictment which 
^was to be brought against him, the people began to 
rise, declaring they would not suffer him to proceed. 
But Timoleon stilled the tumult, by representing, 
" That he had voluntarily undergone so many labours 

* When the ancients ascribed any event to fortune^ tbej 
did not mean to deny the operation of the Deity in it, but 
only to exclude all human contrivance and power. ' And in 
events ascribed to chance, they might possibly mean to ez<!lude 
th« agency of all rational beings, whether human or ditrine. 
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and dangers, on purpose that the meanest SyracHsao 
might have recourse, when he pleased, to the la/vrs.'^ 
And when Demaenetus, in^ full assembly, alleged 
many articles against his behaviour in command, he 
did not vouchsafe him any answer ; he only said, 
^' He could npt sufficiently express his gratitude to 
the gods, for granting his request, in permitting him 
to see all the Syracusans enjoy the liberty of saying 
what they thought fit." 

Having then confessedly performed greater things 
than any Grecian of his timet, nnd been the only man 
that realized those glorious achievements,, to which 
the orators of Greece were constantly eidhorting their 
countrymen in tfae^ general assemblieAs of the states, 
fortune happily placed him at a distance from the 
calamities in which the mother-country was involved, 
and kept his hands unstained with its blood. He 
made his courage and conduct appear in his dealings 
with the barbarians and with tyrants, as well as his 
justice and moderation wherever the Greeks or their 
friends were concerned. Very few of his trophies 
cost his fellow-citizens a tear, or put any. of them in 
mourning ; and yet, in less than eight years, he de- 
livered Sicily from its intestine miseries and distem- 
pers, and restored it to the native inhabitants. 
. After so much prosperity, when he was well adr 
vanced in years, his eyes began to fail him, and the 
defect increased so fast, that he entirely lost his sight. 
Not that he had done any thing to occasion it, nor 
was it to be imputed to the caprice of fortune *, but 
it seems to have bees owing to a family weakness 
and disorder, which operated together with the course 

* Platarch h^re hints at an opinion which was very preva- 
lent among the Pagans, that if any person was signally ffi- 
voured with success, there would some misfortune happen to 
counterbalance it. Thii they imputed to the ..envj of lomp 
maligmuit demen. 
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of time. For Mveral of his relatioas are said to 
haye lost their sight in the same manner, having it 
gradnally impaired by years. Bat Athanis tells us, 
notwithstanding, that during the war with Hippo 
and Mamereus, and while he lay before Millas, a 
white speck appeared on his eye, which was a plain 
indication that blindness was coming on . However, 
this did not hinder him from continuing the siege, 
and prosecuting the war, until he got the tyrants in 
his power. But, when he was returned to Syracuse^ 
he laid down the command immediately, and excused 
himself to the people from any farther service, as he 
bad brought their affairs to a happy conclusion. 

It is not to be wondered, that he bore his misfor- 
tune without repining ; but it was really admirable 
to observe the honour and respect which the Synt-^ 
cusans paid him when blind. They not only visited 
him constantly themselves, but brought all strangers 
who spent some [time amongst them to his house in 
the town, or to that in the country, that they too 
might have Ihe pleasure of seeing the deliverer of 
Syracuse. And it was their joy and their pride that 
he chose to spend his days with them, and despised 
the splendid reception which Greece was prepared to 
give him, on account of his great success. Among 
die many votes that were passed and things that 
were done in honour of him, one oi the most striking 
Was that decree of the people of Syracuse, " That 
whenever they should be at war with a foreign na-* 
tion, they would employ a Corinthian general.'* 
Their method of proceeding, too, in their assemblies, 
di;i honour to Timoleon. For they decided smaller 
matters by themselves, but consulted him in the 
more difficult and important cases. On these occa- 
sions he was cotiveyed in a litter through the market 
place to the theatre ; and when he was carried in, 
the people saluted him with one voice, as he sat. 
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He relumed the civiiity, and haying paused a while 
to jG^tve time for their acclamations, took cognizance 
of theatlVir, and delivered hb opinion. The assem- 
bly! g^a tbeir sanction to it, and then his servants 
carried ;tt)€;, litter back through the theatre; and the 
peopi^'ihaviTig waited on him out with loud ap- 
ptau^ei^: despatched tho rest of the public business 

Wilfe &rt much TGspoct and kindnes was the old 

,a^ .o| Tien o] eon cherished, as that of a common 

futh$r t and at last he died of a slight illness co« 

ti pirating with length of years*. Some time being 

;? gi?oiLthfi Syiacusona to prepare for his funeral, and 

lof th^ fceighbouriu^' inhabitants Imd stoangers to as- 

. -^sembjei tbiQ whole was conducted with great magni^ 

.„-A^t}Ti€et The bier, sumptuously adorned, was car-^ 

tied by^yiJuag: men selected by the people, over the 

.^' ground wbt^re the palace and castle oi the tyrants 

atowl/ |»^fore they were demohshed. It was fol- 

p^ lowqd 6^. inany thousands of men and women, in 

• - the mo^|iomp!>tis solemnity, crowned with garlands 

.1. ^nd clollied in white. The lamentations and tears, 

4 .igftkglfcd with the praises of the deceased, showed 

; t ti^t the humour now paid him was not a matter of 

^ caarat^, ov coinpliaiice with a duty enjoined, but the 

V testitQOuy of real sorrow and sincere affection. At 

jbiii the bi^r being placed upon the funeral pile, De- 

iiiE^trjiJSjj. who had the loudest voice of all their 

her^l^Ki^aij di reeled to make proclamation, as fol* 

lawji ; : ^^bfr?l»eople of Syracuse inter Timoleon the 

^ Corifitlriicitij the son of Timodemus, at the expense 

:* of tWpr b«tidfed min^ : they honour him, moreover, 

til rou git all time with annual games, to be celebrated 

' "^ ;jth^L||eif9f ruancW ia music, horse racing, and wrest- 

nng;L'4^ ths m^li who destroyed tyrants, subdued 

* ^ Htr dtcd.tb&if*^ y^QT of the hundred and tenth olympiad* 
ilifi^e hiiiiiLr^Am£i^itiy^\'a years before the Chr'rstlao fir;^ 
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barbariaDSy repeopled great.cities which lay desdate, 
and restored to the Sieilians their laws and privi- 
leges.'* 
** The body was interred^ and a oionument erected 
for him in the market place, which they, afterwards 
surrounded with porticoes and other buildings suit- 
able to the purpose, and then made it a phice of ex- 
ercise for their youth, under the n^me or Timolean- 
teum. They continued to make use of the form of 
government and the laws that he established, and 
this insured their happiness for a long course of 
years ^. 

* This presperity was ipterrupted about thirty years ^fter, 
by the cnieltieB of Agatbocles. 
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